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PREFACE 



The conference on sociafl. science research on population and 
development was the first in a series of specialized meetings-^ ^ 
following a conference on the general subj.ect of social science 
fei^earch and development held at Bellagio in February, 1974. 
This series of conferences is organized by a steering committee/ 
drawn from five international agencies: the International De- 
velopment Research Cent^ of Canada, the Rockefeller Foundation,' 
the United States Agency for International Development, the ^ 
World BanS:, and the Ford Foundation. ^Further specialized con-' 
ferences are planned on employment and income distribut^n, on 
rural development, and on education. The general purpose of thcs 
meetings is to improve our common understanding /?bf the state of 
social science research on development problems and to Identify 
new opportunities for international^ agencies to contribute more 
effectively to such research. ^.To this end resource* persons — 
scholars and government officials from developing Countries — 
are invited to each meeting to join, an discussions Vith repre- 
sentatives' of international agencies'l - . 

.The papers in this voliime "were selected from the material 
prepared for the conference. They are of t\^o general kinds 2 
the first is a series of essays, not previous'ly publisheci, on 
topics of direct relevance to -subjects u^icJer discussion; the ' 
second is a sejfies of informal memoranda by participant^ in the^ 
meeting: resource persons from the developing world and repre- 
sentatives of donoj? ag^cies. As can be seen from the confer- 
ence agenda, additional background papers wea^e made available to 
participants. These, are not included in this volume because 
they hav^ been Recently publi^ed elsewhere. 

As c^n be expected in so compl^icated an area of concern, . 
conference participants expressed differences of opinion. on the 
•ordering of research priorities, on optimtm organization for 
doing research, and on ways of getting the results of research 
disseminated and used' by policy makers. Nonetheless ^thjpre were 
broad areas of agreement on topics for research, both on the de- 
terminants and the consequences ' of population change, and on the 
need to strengthen capacity for such, research in ^he developing 
world r ' * 
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To provide systematic follow-up to the conference, techni- 
cally qualified representatives of interested international 
agencies plan to meet from time to time to consider ways in 
which the agencies may. collaborate to make their efforts in 
this important field more effective. , \ ' 



-^^ i - d E . Bell 
Executive'rVice President 
The Eord Foundation 
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Agenda ^ < 

^ * 

Conference on 

Social Science *Research on Population and Development^; 

October 29-30, 1974 

The Ford Foundation # 



Tuesday, October 29 * 

— * * . 
^HOO a.m. -10: 30 a.in. . 1. Population and Development: Inter- 

' _ . ' relations with Othe'r Aspects of 

, f Development * * « . ^ 

Chair: Holli^ Chenery • ' ^ ' . 

Opening Discussants: Gerajrdb Sicat * y ^ 

r carl Wahren ^ 

Agenda Questions . • ^ 

.^1. How' significant *^are population growth, distribution,.. 

and composition lor the process of economic de^j^lopment? 

^2. What is ^he significance of the -debate at Bucharest and ^ 
-^^-tthe x^vised World Population Plan of Action for social 
science research as related to population and develop- 
ment? ' 

'3*; .How doe's the development planner view questions o^f 
P9pulation policy? 

Background Papers; ' * \ , 

Population Policies and Economic Development , a ,Wbrld Bank Staff 
Report, 1974. See especially Chapters 2 and' 3. • 

"Population 'Change and Economic and Social Development, " United 
Nations World Population Conference,. 1974. See especially 
"Conclusions and Implications^" pp. 60-65. 

World Population- Plan of • Action, 'United Nations, 1974. See 
especially par. 14, 15 „ 32. 
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Michael S. Teitelbatnn,: "Population and'- Development: Is> a Con- ' 
sensus Possible?" Foreign Affairs , July 1974,-742-760. 

? ' * ' ' " 

*Edgar 0. Edwards, "Population-Related Choices and Development 

• Strategy." j ^ • ^ 

♦Participants' memoraM^aa. 



Tuesday, October 29 



10:30 a.m. -^12:39 p.m. 2. Social Science ^kese^rch Needed for 

Population Policy 

Chair: Joseph E. Black / 

Opening Discussants: 'Paul Demeny 

Timothy King 

Agenda Questions * ^ . 

"\ * ' . . ' " ^ ' 

1. What ^r/e .th^^riority subjects for population policy re- 
/ search that aire not now receiving adequate attention? 

• . "Macro-studies" vs. "micro-studies?". 

Studies ,df ' deterinxhants of pogulation change vs. 
- consequences ], of population chauige? ^ * * 

2. Vpiich of tl^e spcial science disciplines are, insuf fi- 
> y ciently involved? q ' 

What is a realistic appraisal of the feasibility of 
. " interdiscipXift^ry research on .population problems? 

'^3. Do we have necessary data and methodology t'o peftform 
needed research? 

; 4>-.How might the research opportunities of social experi- 
ments be maximized? J 
What* priority should be asaigned to such investigations? 
. ^ • . . _ 

Background Papers: > y . 

*Ronald Freedman, "Social Research* arid Programs for 'Reducing - 
> Birth Rates," First Bellagio Population Conference, 1970 ♦ 

*Pauj^ Demeny., "Population and Develojanent: An .Agenda for 

Policy-Oriented Research." 

. • / 

*Timothy King, "Economic Resear^)i Priorities': Population and 
Development. " 

*Partj.cipants.';> memoranda'- 




♦Reprinted in this volume. 

• ^ 1 * xii 
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_ Tuesday^. October 29 ' .ui ■ ^ 

• » 

2: OO 'p.m. -5 ^00 t).in. ' 3'. Strengthening. Research Capacity/ Data 
. " f Gathering, and Links ^ Policy 

Chair: David E. fiell ' . 

/Opening Discussants: K.. de Graft- Johnson 
^ * J* ; Francis X. 'Sutton 

A^fenda digestions . A 

1; Wh^t is the current state of relevant research capacity 
- . in the develiDping world? ^ How can incentives for .re- 
search be s'trengthened? What kinds of institutional 
• ' arrangements are most useful?^. What is the right ''mix" 
of research "draining? ' What is the right "mix" of 
institutional research capaci'ty in the developing and 
^ industrial world? ♦ " . . 

*2. What resources should be allocated to improvement; of 
population data a^id its analysis in the developing 
^orid? ; a~ ' > 

3. What means are there to insure that research results 
are transmitted to policy maker^sl* 

4. What examples do we have of good social science re- 
^ . ' search relevant to population policy carried out by 

' scholars;' in thje developing world? Dobs this research 
^ affect j^licy formation?* Development planning? / 

' ^aqkground Papers : ^ ^ ^ • , 

f • * , 

*Ozzie Simmons and Lyle Saunders, y^he Present and Prospective 
Sta4.e of "Pc^licy Approaches to Fertility.*' ^ 

*Amos Hawley, "Some Thoughts on Organizational Models for Popu- 
lation Policy Research." 



The Social Sciences and ' Development , Bellagio Conference on 

} Financing of Social Science Research for Development, Feb- 
ruary^ 1974. , International Bank for Jleconstruction and 
^ . Development. See especially Surtmar^Kof Discussion, pp, 
- ^ 213^236. 



♦Participants ' 'memoranda . 
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Wednesday, October 3 0 % 

9:00 a.m*-10:30 a.m. 1% -Strategy \or Donor Action \ 

• ^ , Chair; Ruth Zagorin 

Opening Discussant: Aziz Bindary 
Ag.enda Questions 

1. Ar^ cura^ent levels of funding for 'socXal science re- 
search adequate? ' 'Should they be iikcre\sed at the 
expense of other kinds of j)opulation work? 

2. How can international agencies insure adequate atten- 
tion to the several sectors 6f Chenery's "Development 
Research System?" . ' 



3. In helping to strengthen social science research 

> capacity in the developing world, 'which of theXfollow- 

ing mechanisms should receive special attention?\ 
Training awards; researqh: competitions ; institutional 
development (university faculties, univers;ity-based 
^research instituties, autonomous national 6^ regional 
institute's); professional associations; regional and 
national networks of, scholars and/or institutions. 
Other mechanisms? . ^ 

4. Is t;Jiere a need for new institutions in the developing 

, • world focussing specifically on social science research 

for population and development? , t 

Background Papers: 

*Oscar Harkavy, "Strategy for International Agencies: Questions 
^ for Discussion. 

. ^Participants ' memoranda . ' 



Wednesday, October 30 i*. 

11:00. a.m. -1:00 p.m. 5.' Possibilities for Donor Collaboration 

Chair: Robett Muscat ^ 

Opening Discussant: Carmer ^ |jMir6 , 

xiV 



Agenda Questions 




1. What are the benefits and drawbacks^ 4f donor coLlabora-' 

tion? » \ ' ' ; : \ ^ . 

w. ^ ^ . 

2. Which of the program possibilities presented to the 
Conference merit ^urthe^r staff exploration? 

3. rAre there additional program possibilities that t^s^uld 
be discussed? ^ ^ ^ r^'\^^.^\ 

4. Is there need for ar\ overall "coordinating mechanism" 

, for international agency support of social- science re- 

search on population? 

Backgro'&hd Papers; ^ « ^ * ^ ^ 

.Potential Programs for Donor Collaboration; 

Carolina Population Center (University <of North Carolina), 
"Technical Information .Services." . 

' « 

. Ronald Friedman (University of J4f chi^an) , "Research Addi- , 
tions to the^ World Fertility| Survej^ (WPsy." 

^ Forrest Linder (University of North Carolina), "Action to 
V , Improve Vital Statistics in Developing Countries, — the 

\ • International Institute for Vital Registration and 

Statistics (IIVRS)." j 

*Robert J. Muscat (U.S. Agency f ^^r Interiiational Develop- 
ment), "Stimulating Demand fbpr;Family Planning; 
A Proposal. " -1 

Moni Nag (Columbia University),. "Wc^rld Conimuxiity Studies on 
Population and Related Matters.." ' 

*Participants ' memoranda. 



Wednesday , October 30 
2;30 p.m.-4;b0 p.m. 6. 
<;:hair: David E.^ Bell 



Summary ah,d Next Steps 
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Population-^Relatied Choices" and 
Development Strajl^egy » " 



by . 

Edgar 0. Edwards 
Thi Ford Poiindation 



' . October, 1974 



Population-Related Choices Pevelot^oent Strategy^ 



(. 



Edgar 0. Edwards 
The Ford Fovindation >. ? 



It has becpme as commonplace in recent yfears as it was un- 
usual a few decades ago to discuss tl>e <r<?lationship between 
population and developnent in teirms of the effects- of d#mio- 
graphic variables-- u'sually size, composition, distribution and 
related rate^ of change— On development .through effJcts on such^ 
variables as saving, investment, employment, productivity and 
income distribution.^ There is, a^so growing interest, though 
still on a far smaller and less illtaninating scale, in those 
causal relationships which run in the other direction-H^from de- 
velopmental variables to demographic variables.^ T,o tne extent 
that these relationships are well described, based on a sound 
knowledge of behavior patterns and resource constraints, and 
a-sseml^led in a simultaneous model, they can shed light on the 
development; optioijs open to a society. Indeed, if social objec- 
tives are built into the model,. it can also indicate optimizing 
choices .anu:>ng altjen^ative development policies. . • 

But social obje.ctives arc^ not so easily defined, especially 
• in quantitative terms, and those related to population .are often 
among the most difficult to perceive. Population-related 
choices about serial objectives are seldo^ explicitly stated and- 
are often shied away from by policy mak^s because of the- sensi- 
tivities involved. < 1 would like to p'ose 'sonre of those choices 
which every society makes, however inadvertently, and indicate 
some of the ciilemmas they create in the construction of develop- 
ment policies with respect to employment and^ distribution, edu- 
catidn and healtji, and the rural-urban balance. 

s 

Some Necessary Choices 

^ ~. ' ] ' 

l)evelopment policies i^'epresent a designed manipulation of ^ 
instrument variables— govemfaent expenditures, exchange rate's, • 
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wage policies* are examples — intended to modify social and eco- 
nomic 'activity in the direction of accepted objectives. It is*, 
however, the population-related choices implicit in the phrase^ 

accepted ^objectives," with which^ this section is concerned. 
Population has the unfortunate cprvnotation of nimibers. It is 
•used here, however, in the wider sense of a group of people, 
composing let us say a nation, which can have other character- 
istics ^^well, such as preferences and quality. , . 



Work and Welfare 



^ Population_in_ economic thought,' unlike land and capital, 
plays a dual role. It is both a factot o^ production — a means\^ ^ 
of producing goods and services — and the group whose welfare is 
to be enhanced through productJ^bn and distribution. The earn- 
ings of capital and land are linked to human welfare through 
ownership* but labor incomes involve direct tradeoffs amony lei- 
sure, conditions of work and^inco^ne, all of which affect human 
welfare. Treating labor as simply a means of j)roduct ion may ^ 
lead policy makers to establish objectives' which overlook its 
direct links to population welfare. 

The gross national product is a rough measure of the goods ' 
and services "produced, but the welfare of the population . depends 
also on* the distribution of these goods anjd services and on th^ 
amount of leisure it can 'enjoy. The dissatisfaction with GNP as 
an index of welfare can be traced largely to these three limita-^ 
tionsr-its failures (a) to measure production accurately, (b) to 
account for distribution effects, and (c) to include leisure as 
a co!9ponent. . o 

Leisure, representing both, an ingredient of welfare and a 
reduction in woirk, raises a problem of sqcial choice between more 
goods and services and more leisure. The economist "solves" it 
by specifying fche terms ^nd conditions of production and work and 
allowing worker^ and their families to balance their preferences 
as between goods and services '^(income) and leisure. This analy- 
sis rests on, w inter alia , two precarious assumptions — that the 
terns and conditions of production and work cannot be changed or 
that welfare cannot b^ enhanced by changing theni andN:hat the 
opportunity to choose between work and leisure exists )for tht?se 
who want it.^ I ! 

it 

But the terms and conditions of production and work can be 
ftiodified through a number of instrument variables ' available to 
policy makers, such , as export subsidies ^ ijnport duties # fertil- 
izer* subsidies, agricultutal prices, investment allowances, 
minimum wa^ges and the work week, which' affect the composition of 



output, the technologies chosen in |>r6du^:ti6rt, and the opportuni- 
ties for a^nd terms and conditions ^ wprk^. Moreover^ the option 
is open,; though it is of ten 'neglect§d^^in b^th theory and prac- 
tice, for policy makers to^enhance welfare by reducing the dis- 
utility of ; work not qnly by improving work^.ng conditions as 
usually thought of, but^also-by establilshing patterns of work \ 
which widen the choices open to workers, rather ^than placing oi) 
them the full burden of adjusting to^ standard' patterns . The 
African with a' shamba may be *a better', and Jtappifer worker if h^ 
;has the time to plant and harvest; some workers may prefer 
jtwent^ hours on one job, twenty on another ^^nd perhaps twenty oh 
^ third, whether with >^ne or ^ifferent employers, to a fifty- 
"^our week on one; a woman witlr family obli^tions may be de- 
lighted to work ten hour^is a, week, but not fotty. .Greater flexi- 
bility in mbdem sector enterprises might I'ead to patterns of 
rwork which -are culturally mb>re compatible than the international' 
•'Standard of the forty-hour w^ek. ItJ^puld require work schedul- 
/ing, the vesting of worker Kenef^tj^ and possibly more management, 
rbut workers are not. simply another facftor^'of production even if 
policy makers choose to treat them^ as^^such. Obviously, the 
^simple rule of cqst minimization as an essential condition for 
ciriaximizing welfare becomes more j^on^licated, but for goad- reason 
^ ' . ^- , ' 

^ ' The. second assximption — that work opportun Jties ^xist for 
those who want them — simply does, not 1iol»d- in mosrt developing 
countries . today. In. most, labf)r is"*in surplus ^supply; thers -are 
not enough complementary resQufoeev^^of 'capital at-any rate, ^in 
appropriate form to absorb availaft)le labor productively. But 
idle labor is population and, .^unlike idle larfd and capital,- it; - 
nonttally imposes on a society ,an° *ob ligation for~ its minimum sup- 
port. .Whether such maintenance ^take^ tlie form of ^ transfers 
within the' extended family or through' go*^ernment,* it represents 
a social cost, a charge against the product of those foirtunate 
enough to ^arn ihco^ies.* A madhine^'will 'fee maintained only if 
the cost of maintenance can be i?ecoyer6d l.n th^ ,^^alue . of its 
Services, but an idle family, being esseutialliv^a fixed*"cost to 
society, should be offered emplpyment provided otjly that total, 
product i's increased by sucH employment. Tr^aditional societies 
normally had mechanisms for doing this; modern sefctors are not 
so flexible and the need fof constructive government' policies 
. arises . ' . . " , • , 

* . . , ' 

Welfare for Whom; The Dis-bribution Pr6t>Iem . • ^ ' 

o.- : \ ' . ' ' 

No population is a homogeneous mass. ,fts members have dif- 
ferent pi^eferences, abilities, inheriCances- and opportunities. 
Defining equity in the midst of such diversity, id a hazardous 

00022 - 
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task and the end result will likely rest more on^vaiue judgments 
than on scientific merit.* The basic question is whether- or not 
the welfare of a population is increased when tiie welfare 'of 
some is improved at the expense of o theirs. The policy maker 
'wrestles with this issue any tiine^,he raises interest .rates, low- 
ers the exchange rate> manipulates 'agricultural prices, intro- 
duces *a new technology, or modifies subsidies because almost al- 
ways some are helped by his decisions at the expense of others. 
Who does he favor? What guidelines does he follow in making his^ 
choices?. Whose welfare' is of conceirrf to him? 

The economist is of little help. The rule he lives with 
professionally is that a society is better (worse) off if at 
least one pf its members' welfare is improved (decreased)', 
everyone else's being unchanged. Tradeoffs, depending as. they 
must on interpersonal comparisons,^ have uncertain outcomes. The 
rule lead^ naturaljLy if incorrectly to an emphasis on the size 
of GNP — a larger pie has the pc^tential of making everyone better 
off — and dn the factor-of-production role of populat^^. I^hat 
emphasis is misleading" because it sing 1^^ Out welfare derived 
from material goods and Services to the exqlusion of welfare ef- 
fects from lei'^sure, conditions of work, and the actual/distribu-^ 
tion of income.^ , ^ 

The policy maker must struggle with this is^ue without much 
of a scientific basis. He may strive towards his conceptionuof 
the general welfare He, may on the other hcind choose a segment 
of the population and attempt to maximize its welfare whatever 
the resioual effects. Whether that select group is composed of 
the very poor, the workers, the landlords and capitalists, the 
whites or the blacks, it wbuld be bo"J;l^^atural and consistent to 
treat the rest of the population as a factor of production — as a 
means^ of promoting the welfare of the i|i-group. It would, of 
course, be a very happy accident if the welfare of society could 
6e maximized by simp^ly tending for the welfare of one segment. 

It is perhaps fmof-e common for policy makers to attempt to 
•weight the welfare of the population in defining' policies — per- 
haps* by the <3egree of poverty (the progressive income tax), by a 
the size of family (limitations on tax exemptions) , by the in- 
clination /to work and save (policies based on i:he Puritan « 
ethic) , or by wealth ahd political influence (helping those who 
'cat! afford to be informed and vocal). Weighting the welfare of 
different groups in society has its temporal counterpart. How 
does ^a society and its policy makers balance benefits for future ^ 
generations against 'benefit's for those now present and voting? 
The point is that" these, too, are population-related choices- 
which limit and influence developanent' policies . 




Quality and Longevity ' , . 

Probably the most sensitive population-related issue with 
which policy makers must grapple is the choice between improving 
the quality of life and lengthening life itself. Fortunately, 
for the individual the two are normally complementary — efforts 
to iii^ove one improve the other as well,^ Better nutrition,' 
medical services and education will usually improve both quality 
^ and longevity • . - * 

For. the family, too/ many activities may pose no cohfiict.- 
Producing more and a wider variety of food will enhance pros- 
pects for a longer and better life for all ^members. But given 
its income, a family may often face painful choices between pro- 
vidirig health care for an aged member or better nutrition for 
.i3 its children, or between ^educating some children or prolonging 
the life of tl^ose that are disease^ and disabled. "Who ghall 
live and how?** is a recurring question* requiring godlike answers. 

. Policy makers face such questions^ — and provide answers — 
anytime the^ choose to put limited fundls into education rather 
than health, into education for some rather than jobs for others, 
intp social security rather than nutrition, into preventive 
rather than curative medicine, into geriatric wards rather than 
child carfe centers, or when they djecide on the appropriate bal- 
ance among these activities. Who shall live — and how and why? 

If population was only ^ factor of production in which in- 
vestments - (costs of birth, food^ health care^and education) 
could be made in order to obtain subsequent (productive-of-* 
welfare) benefits, economic analysis could provide some criteria 
for "Who Should live?", "Who merits investment?", "Who is obso- 
lete?", "is a marginal dollar better spent on the aged or the 
young? "^ We wouldn't be happy witH the answers'^ but then would 
answers from any source be, pleasing? How does one compare the 
prolonging of life (say geriatric care> with improving life 
quality (say child nutrition)? Policy makers make such deci- 
sions. , By what guidelines? ^ . . . , 

Quality and Growth ^ ' . • 

The ccMranon assumption today is that the quality of life for 
a smaller 'population will normally be higher than for a larger 
pOpU la tion. While certainly true when labor is in surplus and a 
social cost to society whether employed or not, and mos^t prob- 
ably true for the world as a whole, there may be cases in which 
population is very scarce relative to other resources of land 
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. and capital (Australia, fo'iNexaipple) and in wllich the quality of 
life may be increased through population growth. Special as 
such situations may be, they do- suggest that the world probl^ 
of population growth is also, one' of its distrilpution in relation 
td resources and therefore* of constraints on international mi-' 
.gration. Yet many interested agencies seem quite comfortable in ' 
criticizing national rates of-"population increase Mthout ad- 
dressing Jthems elves to* distributional, aspects of population 
change • '% ' . . ■ ' 

Nevertheless, within -nations having stabstantial surpluses ^ " 
of labor and proi^pects of growing unemployment, it is difficult 
to argue for more niombers either as agents of production or aiS[ 
means of increasing the quality of -life. In s^uch situations 
there is a clear tradeoff between quality and niomb^rs, but that 
tradeoff jnay be more easily and clearly perceived' at the national 
than at the family level. The family may still consider children 
and the j^robability of their future gainful employment as a major ^ 
means of ensi^ring security^ long after the natiohal need for more 
population has disappeared. Policy makers may therefore face tfie ' 
distasteful decision of how far to go in influencing or overrid- 
ing, family decisions, about family size, particularly as the free- 
'doifk to make family decisions -rfay be a highly regarded componen^fe ^ 
population welfare. It would seem, however, th^it as popula^ 
txon continues to grow, the social, co.st* of that growth shpuld 
rise while the family perception of ^its benefits should fall, 
the one increasing pressuresi for social programs - limitijag fur-, 
ther growth and the other lessening the^ resistance to such^ro- 
grams. f Perhaps population growth' does carry within it the seeds 
of its» own retardation short of' Malthusian checks. 

The qonflAt between private and .social perceptions of bene- 
fits and cbsts, of which the- above is one example,-' pervades , the 
problem of social chdice. We sha^ encounter it again. 

Domestic and Foreign ^^[alue Judgments , ^/ ^ ' 

In a world as interrelated as ours, if would be misleading 
not to note the influence of .world opinion and experience on 
national population-related choices. That influence can clearly 
be seen in most less devetloped countries in the standard work 
week, in minimum wage and investment allowance legislation and 
in the 'technologies of modem sector production* 'It worlba, di- 
rectly and rather forcefully through constraints on interna- 
'tional migration. It is interesting that these are tolerated , • 
^ for the most part while occasional suggestions for comparable 
constraints on the reverse flow of capital and^^aid are often 
termed inhumane.^ 'If an ethical basis exists for either policy. 
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it mvist support both; if one is to be condemned, why not the 
^ther? So long a§ family' planning programs in advaijced coun- 
tries are voluntary, resting on ^education and 'opportunity, it 
^ seems inconsistent^ to emplqy performance criter^^^^nd con- 
straints in the international sphferd. 

• In any event, po.licy makers in less deve loped ""couptries 
must cp.nsider world opinion^ however exercised, ^ in forming , their 
own objectives. , It is an \inf l\\gnce whi6h may be resisted, but 
- J one that .is unlikely to be ignored"- 

. - > • *\ ^ . ' ^ • . * 

Some Poli<j?y pflemroas ^ " ' \ 

Development strategies shbulabe expectped ,to differ from 
one country to another because * the settings to which they re la te^ 
are characterized by differences in (a) /objectives,' (b)^ •social * 
- relationsliips and behavior pattern's, and' (c) political and re-. 
^ -source constraints. Moreover, the analysts -charged witl^ defin- 

ing suitable strategies may have their oWn preferences and 
limitations.^ , . ' ' " * . 

' It is differences in objectives and th^ problems encQun- 
tered in defining them that* are of concern to us in this p^per^ 
For that purpose the analyst has "two routes how 'open* td him^ .In 
both he must build a model, exp-licitly ox implicitly, which con- 
tains the setting components (b) ^nd '(c)^^a^ve,. He can then de- 
mand a set of objectives, introduce them^iir appropriate. form in . 
his model and crank out optimiSsing solution€|( as' corapqnents (bj 
and (c) change. Alterrtativeily:!^."^ can n^anipulate instirument or 
policy variables in' the moc^el^^nd) disclose opt^-onal resiilts, ^ 
leaving thfe policy maker ^ choose from ampng the option^, prob- 
ably without • ever* specifying explicitJLy T^hat his object:iv6s are . 

* -My own preference is for the second of these routes because ob-**' 

jectives cannot 'iisually *e specified except in the process of 
confronting hard choices. ^ • . ^ ' . 

Pinj*lly,?the policy .fields briefly examined here.BXClude 
savings, finvestm^nt, ^exchange rates, balance o^. payments/ fis- '* . 

* y cal policy and monetary policy except as they maybe drawn into 

^ . the discussion of employment and distribution, • education and 
• health, arid ^mral-urban balance. / 

% 7 ^ * V 

Employment and Distribution 

Labor is in surplus in many less^eveloped countries by - 
either or both of two criteria — the amount of work effott' 

■ '.-^ ■ ■ ' ' '• ' 

erJc -• '-ddOge " ^' '. 
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ava^ilablLe at a sxibslstence wage exceeds the dema\id for It or the 
marginal product of labor in at least some sectors^ is l^ss than 
a subsistence wage. In such settings/ analyses based on the 
assumption of full employment may be very misleading. For ex- 
"ample*, efforts to raise the productivity. of those eir5>loyed may 
t raise income per capita but instead add to the unemployed. ' 
e more impo.rt^nt "concept when labor is in surplus is not proT 
ductivity per worker, but "pyoducti^^ity per member of the labor ' 
force V and that inay be increased while tihe former is falling (by 
employing more at a marginal product which is positive but l^ss 
than the a^^rage). . , - - 

Surplus labor suggests ^he inefficient use of, other', com- 
plementary r,esources, and-^erefore an opportunity to increase 
b9th emplqi^ent, and output. Resouz^ces should be distributed 
among economic sector! and in technical fprms. so\as to absbrb ^ 
available labor. The problems confrontea in seeking Ishis result 
are twofold. • ' 

First, thez?e are technical constraints limiting th^ rate^of 
adjustment. Most existing" capital is already embodied in physi- 
cal forms whose 'shape and location cannot be changed. ' Only new 
ajd4:it4ons and replacements (investment) offer flexibility and 
even that flexibility xs limited%(l) by the heed to supply and 
use th^ capital already in placie, and (2) ^Jsy the fact that in 
the production of some products, the technologies available limit 
employment options 1 Moreover, some land may b^ committed to 
us (Bs, such .as -sisal, coffee and orchards, from which it cannot 
easily be diverted in the short runi 

* ^ Seeped, some of the policiei^ wh^ch might utilize the .flexi-' 
bility which is technically available for employment creation 
may encounter political opposition posing for policy makers dif- ^ 
ficult choices.- The ownership oX land and capital may militate 
agaiTist their , uses in. small-Bcal^e, labor intensive activities; 
efforts tp reduce sv^bsidies to capital or large-scale farming 
may enhoiinter. resistance from the wealthy and influential; and 
attempts to limit wage increases may antagonize tinions and the 
civil service itself w_ The: policy maker must not only consider 
whose welfare to inqrease but whether or t)ot it is feasible to 
do so. -^^ . ; 

Increasing employment reqAres the wider and more ^Intensive 
use of land and -capital. , It also depends on the rates at which 
th^se accumulate. If effo^rts to increase current employment/ 
will reduce these rates', a chc^ice may have to, be made between 
the welfare of those now seeking 'e!aplo3^ent: a^nd the welfare of 
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those who will want employment in the future. Unproductive 
^ * *raake-work efforts yiJLl almost ce4?taij;ily. involve thi^ tradeoff. 

On the bth^r hand, any set of policies intended to increase botl^ 
employment and output must obviously be ^amined for its effectw 
on investment and saving incentives, capital inflow and tcoces. \ 
A set .which would maximize current employment, current output 
and the rate of accimiu lation might seem ideal but investment it- 
, ' ^ ssl"F is a tradeoff betvreen current consumption and future output 
*. and its optimal level depends on the weights given to 'the Jwel- 
fares of present and^ future generations. 

Increasing, employtaent opportxinities should i&prove* the dis- 
tribution of .earned fhcomes. Alone, however, it will not pcos^ 
. vide ^either basic social services or incomes for those unable to 
work, or still unemployed. The^ provision of public goods and 
. subsidies can meet some oof these needs an^ private transfers 

* through the extended family can meet others. Both mechanisms- 
ar^^bakically means of redistributing earned incomes. Some pub-' 
lie goods and subsidies, such as^ higher education and investment 
a41owanqes# may go to those who have^ or expect to have re^^tive- 
ly high incomes and may therefore woVsen income distribution^ 

. ^ but the intent is to provide basic health and education services 
to th6 population as a whole. The ^subsidy of such services is 
needed but excesses, such as in Ktxwait, may have deleterious ef- 
fects On incentives, ^reover,^ sharing in the benefits of pro- 
duction through income transfers is not a^sxabstitute for parti - 
cipation in production. Given the extent of employment oppor- 
tunities. It may be preferable to seek means of sharing the 
• work among those wanting it rather than sharing the (income of 

those who york with -thpse , who are able but unem!ployed., Wbrk 
. sharing spreads the. learning opportunities associated ii'ith work 

• more widely and reduces the frustrations commonly associated 
with prolonged -unemployment, effects which cannot be achieved 
thrj^gh income Sharing. ^* 
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Increasing productive employment opportunities increases 



e use of population as a factor of production and in settings 
of *labor surplus, pi^omises to Incre^e its welfare as well. It 
would follpw that th^ 'quality o£>life^ ixtqprov^s as a result of ^ 
suc^ policies. The effect on population ^itowth is less cle^r. 
iJliIess work itself ii^creases the risk of death, highet^ incomes 
should reduce the' death ^rate. through improvements in nutriliion 
and .health care. They also reduce' the need for children as a 
hedge against insecurity, yet put more families, in a position to 
affor<^ children if they are want^ as k source of:. enjoyment. If^ 
women are drawn into /6nployment^, the effects are even more mixed. 
Employment reduces the time available for having and raising 
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children and r^ctuces the need for children for.%ecurity, *yet i^- 
V creases the vailue of children for work at home ox;' on the farm 
,and giv^^i^ famiflies the income -to afford thCTi. We don't know a 
^ great deal abd^t these conflicting effects, although crude evi^ 
j dence suggests that higher incomesf and sma'ller family sizes are 
related. , i ' v 

^ * j . * 

Education ^and Health , 

^ ^ Education and health services are probably most difficult 
to analyze oljj^trtively. First, they have iitrraediate and d^relst 
effects, on th^ quality of life. Second, though not unrelated, 
they can be seen to increase both the supply and potential pro- 
ductivity of Ij^r.- Third, they pose within them difficult 
choices a? between higher and lower education and as between 
>r:^ longevity and.^quality of life.^^ ^ 

Thfe'costslof providing th^se services — the alternative uses 
*:^of the resoufc4|s allocated to thCTi~are less directly perceived 
;min terms of human welfare. A feeder road, a factory, a market 
^^fpplace, and the subsidy of fertilizer seem impersonal when cpm- 
/^^ pared. with^^fche^4duca't ion and health care of children. • Yet the 
prov±5iohv,pf iiiQome-eaming opportunities also improves human 
welfare. Seekipg an appropriate balance between education and 
health servicjes* on the one haAd and income-earning opportunities 
. on the other is further complicated because in providing the ^ 
former jobs aj^e also created and in providing the latter learn-^ 
ing opportunities and bfetter nutrition also result. Human wel- 
fare depends on income as well as the availability o^ education 
and health services and the productivity r>f a population depends 
. on its education emd health as well as on the availability of 
complementary] resources with which to work. Producing growing 
nimibers of educated unemployed suggests an obvious imbalance in 
the allocation of a nation|s resources; creating jobs which can 
only be tilled by expatriates suggests another kind of dlmbalance^ 

The exp^^rience of developing nations achieving independence 
since World War II demonstrates quick reactions to educational . 
and hea],th shortage^,. More recent experience suggests, reluc- 
tfince or (inability to deal effectively with educational sur- 
pluses. This can be traced in part to the piricing of educational 
services, pa)rt:icttlarly of higher education. Often being free or 
heavily' st±|sldi?:ed, the private demand, for higher education is 
naturally exaggerated by con^arison with social need; 'the pri- 
vate perception of the ratio of benefits to costs exceeds the 
social ratio because the benefits accrue privately while the 
full costs do not. Mbreover, those who receive higher education 
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(and their parents) form a strong and vocal political lobby whos^ 
welfare may be given priority in the decisions of policy makers. 
Sev^eral analysts- have concluded that the general welfare would be 
better served if those who benefit from higher education w.ere re- 
quired to pay for it later out of their higher incomes or through 
forms of public service.^ Such a policy would make the private 
demand /for education somewhat 'more realistic than it now is, and 
vould either release public' funds for the creation of more jobs 
(and educational places) or would, reduce the tcixes now collected 
to finance higher education. , But this policy, too, confronts 
^the educational lobby. Whose welfare is paramount?, 

High subsidies to higher ^public education lead either to ex- 
cessive provision at the expense, pf job creation or to the 
rationing of limited places. The latter policy might be made, 
more palatable by encouraging the private sector to provide al- 
ternative educational opportunities at; full cost,, as in the 
^"Philippines . ' ^ ' 

Economic studies^uggest that the net -social return front 
basic education is^ greater than that from higher education and 
the same, may be ttiie of basic health services. Th^^ such ser- 
vices should eventually be provided universally is generally 

. accepted; how quickly and at what price are more difficult ques- 
tions ^or policy makers.' Increasing the share of resources go- 
ing to family planning', for example, may reduce the current 
availability of other basic services but enable ^ture genera- 
tions to benefit, from them more widely: The ^pricing o5 basic 
services is also a matter of choice. Providing limited services 
fre^ entails some form of rationing; charging something for them 
means that more services can be provided. Moreover, pricing may 
have incentive effects. In Kenya, where until recently half of 
the cost of primary education was covered through school fees, 

• parents have cited such costs as a major incejitive for smaller ' 
families t - ^ ** 

As nations increase their capacities to 'suppily basic ser- 
vices, the conditions of choice change. Charging for services 
when they' are scarce may increase the' services available; charg- 
ing for them when- they are widely available-may limit their use. 
Then^the incentive effects of prices must be weighed against the - 
apparent inverse correlation between level of education and 
family size. > * > 

\ • ' 

The Rural -Urban Balance ^ 

* • 

The appropriate. balance between rural and urban development 
'revolves around rural/urban migration — the location choices of 
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people — and location choices with respect to infrastructiure, in- 
cluding education and health -services, and income-earning, pppor- 
tunities. The typical pattefti has been ifor urban centers"^ to 
grow at two to three time.s the rate of. growth in total popul^i- 
tion 'and, ^ natural growth has usually been lower in urban than 
in' rural areas, urban growth has de|>ende(? ;nainly on net im- 
migration. * ' : " 

$ 

The Todaro migration model has been widely accepted as .pro- 
viding a useful explanatory framework. The essence of that ^ ' 
framework is that a substantial differential exists between urbetn 
and rural earnings which will attract rural inhabitants to the 
city. Because the differential is largely institutionally de- 
termined^ howev^, it will not diminish appreciably, if at all, * 
asj migrants are added to the natural increase in urban labor 
suji^ply. Any excess of growth in the -urban labor supply over 
growth in urban employment opportunities becomes either 'openly 
xinemployed or temporarily absorbed in">informal urban activities. 
As th6 ratio of modem sector employment to the urban labor 
force falls, the probability of additional migrants finding mod- 
em sector jobs. in the city will decline, and as enqployment ^ 
probabilities fall, migration should diminish. Eventually mi- 

^ gration should settle, at the level whi9h just fills the gap be- 
tween increases in modem sector employment opportunities and the 

' natural increase in urban labor supply, but that equilibrium may 
not be achieved before urban unemployment reaches po^litically 
explosive levels; . . ' 

• ' * ' 

Migration* in this model is the combined result of the pull ' 
from the cities and the push frcra (lack of opportunities in) 
rural areas. If education everywhere is geared to urbcin modem 
sector job requirements, the; rtiral push will be intensified; if 
\ineraployment in the cities stimulates the allocation of a larger 
share of national investment to urban development at the -expense 
of rural development, the probability of urban- ^employment will 
rise, migration will increase, and the equilibrium level ' 
urban unemployment will be even higher than before* This circlp 
may be traced again and again. " . . * 

The policy prescriptions anerging from the model axe essen- 
tially threefold: (1) to weaken some of the institutional- con- 
straints preventing the urban-mral eamings differential from 
.narrowing, (2) to improve^ the relative attractiveness of pural 
communities by allocating more funds to rviral infrastructure' emd 
ru'ral income-eaming oppoz4:unities, and (3) to maike education 
more relevemt to emerging rural opportunities 2md demonstrably, 
rewarding financially when applied in rural fioreas.^^ . 
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But these policies, ,too, are not entirely clear-cut or easy 
to adopt and iiiplssient. Whatever the reasons — overcrowding, 
nightlife, higher* average incomes, the availability of* family 
pl2Uining services, or the separation of families — as already 
noted the ^atural growth rate of population is lower in urban 
than in ruj^al areas..' Encouraging migration may reduce popula- 
tion growth' — but it may do so by lowering the quality of life. 
Moreover, some would argue that demand ahd investment opportuni-. 
ties are most evident in the cities, and. it is both easy and / 
wise to respond to these Opportunities, which in tuim. should / 
raise demajid for rurally produced goods . In any event, misery 
and uneaq;>loyment are visible and threatening phenomena in urban 
areas and both genuine sympathy and political sectirity may moti- ^ 
vate policy makers to respond directly.' Finally, the allocation^ 
of more resources to niral developbenf implies priorities for 
smaller scale, labor intensive activities and the . influence of 
those having a stake in large-scale, urban development cannot 
be discounted. / . 



Family Behavior and FanM-ly Size 

/■ 

In discussing the kinds of populajtion- relate choices which 
confront policy maJcers it _has been assumed that po^licy options . 
and their consequences — the tradcioffs involved— could be speci- 
fied aa a basis for decisions*--. To do so witH precision ^in^) lies 
a ccOTpre>iensive understanding of the behavior, of decision-making 
units in societies — individuals, families, emd social arid eco- 
nomic organizations -rthe ways ip. which they interrelate, • and 
their- responses to changes in circumstances, particular: ly as 
these are affected by policy, vaficibles. ' ' 

Forttinately, social scientists do know a great deal about 
behavior, or at least .its. ^empirical outcoaes — for -exasple, how 
expehditiire patterns Change with level of income, how choices 
aJDOut nieams of production depend upon relative factor prices, , 
how changes in exchange rate* will affect different groups in 
society — and are entitled to scane confidence in the options they 
expose. But that knowledge is. limited arid is often assumed to 
be transferable from one setting to smother without major modi- 
fication. Both the limitations of knowltedge amd the risks asso- 
ciated with the iritet-setting transfer df what is known* are per-^ 
haps* greatest for family beha<rior with respect to family size. 
(Consider, for'^example, the siii5>le quecption, "Why do parents in 
higher incc3oe grotips have fewer children?**) Although this^mat-. 
ter ±^ the subject of amother paper, I would like to ODnclude • 
with a few connents on it. « ' 
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T^e contributions of economists to this siibject"^ since 
Malthus pitted sexual appetite against food ^product ion have been 
essentially barren^ exercises in theoretical manipulation.^^ 
Most recent iexcursions have sought to support ojr dispute the ap- 
prqach originated l^y Gary Becker of Chicago. ^4 He sought to ^ 
apply th^ principles of consmer choice to decisions' on family 
size. As incOTies rise, a family can afford more of everything 
including children. If, however, at the same time the cost of 
bearing and raising children rises relajziye to other goods, the 
family would, on that acqount have fewer children. If this sub- 
stitution effect is stronger than the income effect, ^ a higher 
income family could be expected to have fewer children. A high- 
er income family may autoraaticaily confront higher costs of 
children for a numb.er of reasons. For example,^ the wife may be 
working and having another child" would ^ent.ail opportunity costs 
not encountered by the non -working wife; one working wife may be 
better educated |than another and be earning more income; or 
higher income families may want better educated (higher cost) 
children. • 

« 

A fundamental weakness of this approach, and indeed of 
others, is its assumption that basic tastes and preference? do 
not change with incdbe. Some authors have tried to rels^t? pref- 
erences to status, norms or targets which themselves change with 
income. Unfortunately, none of these ^ap^roaches takes on 
directly and^ effectively the question of why and how preferences' 
change over time or with respetft to circumstance. One family 
may chemge its behavior because it has moved into a new status 
garoup and assijmes Its norms and standards., but how the group 
attained its characteristics is not ocplained. It' is a major 
lacuna in the social sciences that we lack a theory of prefer- 
ences and must therefore base our theories of choice" on the " 
assumption of given tastes. The cost in terms of our understand- 
ing of what determines family size and how it can be reduced 
seems very great indeed. " ^ * ' . 

If we knew more about preferences, perhaps policyy variables 
could be manipulated in ways which wou],d have direct effects on 
them.' In the absence of that information we rely on more in- 
direct approaches. We seektnew technologies; we provide oppor- * 
tunities; we may raise the cost of children by limiting tax 
allowances and rai'feing school fees; we may encourage wives to 
work and* to become educated; we seek higher and more equitably 
districted incomes- But these measures take long to develop, 
are slow to work eujd some are uncertain of effect. Social 
coercion may yet have its day. 
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There is, however, one apparent dilenuna in the policies now 
commonly disc^ussed. There Is one ^^ool of thought that 'empha- 
sizes the inverse relationships found between levels of educa- 
tion (and possibly of nutrition and health) and family size. 
The prescriptions which follow are (a) to increase the supply 
of social services^ as rapidly^ as possible^ and .(b) to provide 
them free in order .to stimulate maximum use of the available « 
supply. \ ' 

Another school of thought emphasizes incentives and disin- 
centives. The prescriptions Include payments for vasectomies, 
r;ftising the direct family costs of raising children (school and - 
health fees, limits to tax allowances for children}, and the 
provision o*f more jobs, particularly for women, tp raise the 
opportunity cost of having children. 

^There may indeed be conflicts between the two approaches, ^ 
but they may often be complementary in effect. The ^ first ap- 
proach depends for its effect on fertility primarily on the 
impact additional social services today should have on the next * 
generation* The second focuses on a different age' group, to- 
day's parents, and seeks to influence current decisions on 
family size-r Moreover, charging for social services should help 
to finance a larger supply. The two ^approaches come into con- 
flict when the supply of Social services is so large that fu\l 
utilizatio^n^ requires' a zero price. The two approaches require 
coordination as the supply of social services expands, ^ but they 
are not basically contradictory in nciture* 



Notes ' 

'''See, for example, Paul Pemeny, "Demographic Aspects of 
Saving,. Investment, Employment and Productivity,** United Nations 
Population Conference, Beigrade, 1965; Allen C. Kelley', "The 
Role of Population in Models^ of Population .Growth, " American 
Economic Review (May, 1974); and Warren Robinson, "Planning, 
Population and the MacroJPramework, " in Population and Develop- 
ment , Planning (forthcoming). The earlier classic, Ansley J,r * 
Coale and Edgar M. Hoovef:, Population Growth an4 Economic De- 
velopment in Low-l:ncome ' Countries (Princeton University Press, 
1958) is probably 't;he clearest milestone .of t^is fresh^ening 
interest. » • ^ • 

^The reiyised TEMPO mode! makes such an effort. See 
Stepjien Enke, Description of the Economic -- Demographic Model 
(Santa Barbara^ 1971). See also my effort to direct attention 
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to this, problem, "Making Family Planning ^an Integral Part of the 
Development Programme," Foundation^ Meeting on Population, Lake' 
Como, April 8-11, 1958. Note should^ also be made of the migra- 
tion studies stimulated by Michael P. Todaro, "A Model' of Labor 
^ Migration and. Urban Unemployment in Less Developed Countries," 
American Economic Review (March, 1969) . An approach on a very 
different line^ls traced in ^^arvey Leibenstein, "An Interpreta- 
tion of the Economic. Theoary of Fertility: Promising Path or 
Blind Alley?", Journal of Economic Literature (June, 1974). 

Perhaps the shortest and least mathematical summary of the 
economics. of welfare is Francis M. Bator, "The Simple Analytics 
of Welfare Maximization," American Economic Review (March, 1957). 



Paul Samuelson has demonstrated the need for ethical judg- 
ments in making welfare decisions. See his "Evaluatio'h of Real 
National Income, " Oxford Economic Papers (January, 1950). 

. 5 . t 

An interesting effort to come ',to grips with, one quality 

issue i^ M. Selowskipf and Taylor,' *"The Economics of Mainour- - 

ished Children: An Example of Disinvestment in Hvmian Capital," 

Economic Development and Cultural Change (October, 1973) . 

< >. 

6 

As an' example of the differences settings can make in de- 
velopment analysis, consider t;he following contrasting cpnclu- 
sions: ' ' 

(1) The common argument that reducing population growth 
in LDCs will raise p^r capita income and ;^ by re- 
ducing the social cost* of supporting the idle and 
dependents, 'raise GDP. ,j v 

(2) The recent Erlich argument that reducing population 
growth in advance^d countries will reduce GDP and 
free some of the.woqrld^s resources for use in LDCs 

Both may be true if labbr is in surplus ii^ LDCs but 
\^ sca'rce in the advanced countries. - . , " ' 

'See E. Edwa*rds, ed.. Employment in Developing Nations (New 
York: Columbia University^ Press, 1974). 

Q 

See, for ea^ample, Mark Blaufcf,' Education and the Employment 
Problem in Developing Countries (Geneva: Intemationai Labour 
Organization, 1973); E. Edwards and M. Tpdaro, "Educational De- 
mand an<3 Supply in the Context .of Growing Unemployment in Less 
Developed Countries," World Deve lopnent (March/April, 1973); and 
«J. Bhagwa'ti, "Education, Class Structure and Income Equality/* 
World Development (May, 1972) . 
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^See the various writings of piaug, Carnoy and 
Psacharopoulos. v . , 

^^Todaro, pp, cfit . Also J. ^rris and ppodaro, "Migration, 
Unemployment, and Development;^ A TVp-Sector, Analysis," American 
Economic Review (March, 1970)';. and Edwards and Todaro, op, cit , 

* *- • . - 

•' ■'■■Wile such policies have jjet to be tested in a coriiprehen- 
sive way, rt:he Calcutta experienc^e over the' last two decades may" 
serve to dispel^ the nch:ion that rapid urban populafcionV growth is 
inevitable Wndmust therefore be accommodated.* "Prom 1951 to 
1961, the decennial rate was 25.0 per cent for the pa^cutta 
urban agglomeration and 32^7 pi^r cent for. West Bengal as a whole, 
whereas from 1961 to 1971 the rates were .22.1 per cent and 27.2 
per cent respectively." The low rate of urban investment seems 
to have been an iiripq^tant factpr. See Harold Lubell, Calcutta; 
Its Urban Development and Employment Prospects j( Geneva: Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1974) . , ' 

12 ' * 

See, for example. Guide line3 for , a New Strategy (Bogota, 

Coloiobia: National Planning Department, 1972) . 

•^-^See the review by Harvey Leibenstein, "An Interpretation 
of the Economic Theory of Fertility: Promising Path or Blind 
Alley?"-, Journal of Economic Literatur^ (June, 19741/1 

. ^*G. Becker, "An Economic Analysis of Fertility," in NBER, 
Demographic and Economic Chancres in Deve loped Countries (Prince-* 
ton University Press, 1960). 

15 V . ■ ' . . ' ■ . 

Duesenbprry, Easterlin and . Preedman have been most active 

in this area'. ' * ' ' * . - 
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A Prefatory Note 



Since almos± every social institution is relevant to pop- 
lation change anofertility somewhjere, a. supnary- review neces- 
sarily is highly selective jand presented in rather sweeping 
categorical statements, which vary in the solid evidence behind 
them. I assume that we are concerned mainly with policies to 
reduce population growth by reducing birth rates • The paper is 
presented jln stark outline form^^with occasional illustrations 
and personal views interspersed to clarify a catalog. 

My personal exper'ience and research is mainly" in Asia, 
although I have some acquaintance With the literature of other 
places^ The example^ mainly are from Asia, particularly Taiwan 
which has the most (developed set of data and studies avaiiable\ 
So fair as I know, most of the general ideas would apply to de- 
veloping countries or otiier continents. But, ^cultural Varia- 
tions do make impor.tant differences. .The evidence on tr^jis- 
ferability is still Very sparse in this field. , ' . 



A first summary view; . , ^ . • . ^ 

Organized programs to reduce birth rates are attempts at 
massive interventions into complex socio-biologijibal reproduc- 
tive systems which are not very well understood. Fortunately, 
with comiqon sense- and relatively little research, it is pos- 
sible to start .family planning programs in most countries ahd " 
achieve some success. This is possible, because almost every- 
where there is a significant cfroup of couples reagLy to" try 
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birth control if it is offered in a medically safe 'and cultur- 
ally inoffensive wa/. However, after the initial success, 
social research or at least simple' measurements of what the 
program is doing becomes important. In the so--calle(^ "suc- 
cesses" (e.g., Taiwan and Korea) there has been a regular in- < 
teiraction between research and program aJjnost from the begin- ^ 
ning..' I believe that the research has ^cof^tributed to the 
success. Where research and even routine measurements, have 
been grossly lacking (e-.g,, in India) it is probable that the 
periodic abrupt declines in program success result partly from 
the absence 'of informatipn for policy decisions. 

In ffhort, action need not wait for r.esearch, and th^ com- 
plete social-demographic research mbdel will ^lever be achifeKred. 
However, research and infc^rmatioh can \\elp the' programs jSi ways 
I will try i:o specify. The\interaction between action and re- 
search is necessary for success in either/ 

As a minimum we shotild know the character/ of planned pro- 
gram intervention^ who is affected, and in what ways. But, we 
must know as much as possible also about the much broader set- 
ting for the program--the complex isystem which determines re- 
production. Otherwise, we* are, unlikely^ to know whether the 
intervention makes a difference or how' to revise policies which 
fail to llieet changing objectives. , ' 

Scientific precision is neither possible nor necessary. 
But, there is an incredible failure to utilize the existing re- 
search tools and knowledge for elementary measurements. There 
is no plan for the greatly iexpanded research and measur;ement 
programs that ought to be a minimum guide and safeguard for 
massive population interventions. No country, wither without ' 
a population policy, knows enough about what determines its 
birth. rate to mcik^^^^pulation programs more than, plausible, if 
necessary, experiments.. Some countries with large programs do 
not know either the national birth rate- or the initial charac- 
teristics ahd post-program histories of their clients. Since 
the' programs already involve millions of coyples taking contra- 
ceptives or being 'steriflized, the responsibilities are con- 
sider2d>le. ' ^ 

The research and evaluation effort in most population 
limitation programs is .grossly deficient in at least, three 
important- ways : 

1. For most countries we do not have regular measurement 
of either fertility or birth-control practice to 

\ 



indicate broad trends, either with or wi|£nout a popu- 
^ lation program. These measurements do not require ^ 

highly complicated "basic" research. We know enough 
to begin and can improve by practice.. 
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. ' We are doing relatively little. to learn what social 
and economic factors^ affect actual fertility^ norms 
about family size; and* the practice of birth control. 
This knowledge of basic relationships -is important now 
to guide allocation of effort and to jud^ the valid- 
ity 'of arguments that family planning prK^gP^^'^ fail 
because the necessary social conditions are not pres- 
ent. They may be even more important later in the * 
likely event that it is necea^sa:^ to go' "beyond family 
planning" to move to later*'' objectives • 

3. In many programs researdh and^ evaluation is either not 
done or is grossly deficient' on ^rucial issues. SomW* 
countries do not know the impprtan-t*— characteristics of 
the.progjcam clients. Sojne record' these characteris- 
tics initially but fail to follow-up acceptors to see^n 
what happens to^ their birth control practice, fertil- 
' ' " ity, and well-being, Especially after they leave the 
program. Very few programs do what *is most meaning- 
ful: fqllow-up adequate ggjjples of'-'acceptors and cota- 
' parable non-acceptors through the^^crucial stages of 
family life. 

II. What we need to know . ( 

Figure A is a gross classification I of the variables which 
affect apd are affected by fertility. We begin with fertility, 
our primary interest, and work back through the system of vari- 
ables'' affecting^t: 

A. Fertility (for programs of '^population limitation, this 
is the main target). To m^sure fertility we must 
know* 




1. The crude birth rate (births per 1000) iheasurld 
over time for the major strata and areas Npf the 
country. ^ 

2. The components which determine the birth rate. 
Analytic decomposition into these elements is . 

^crucial, because the birth rate may rise* or fall 



while the urt&erlying fertility moxrentfent' is in an 
opposite diytectidn. Coii5>ahen^s inclqde d't least: 

' i 

, ^* ™|, a^e-sex composition of the population. 

b. The proportions married at each age. 

c. The birth,r¥tes fqrtnatried women at eaoh re- 
productive age. . 

d. The intervals 'from marriage to successive 
births. . ' ^ ' 

The intexmediate-.variables are a limited set of fac- 
tors which imifiedxately determine fertility levels (see- 
.Diagram). Anything else — social values; in6tituti9ns, 
or environment—can only. affect ferti'lity through 
thiese. Any theory linking anything else, to fertility . 
should specify through which combination' of these 
variables^dt; gggrat - ' ' ^ 



Exposure variables; ^the proportions married (or 
^n -sexual unions) at. each age; periods "lost"" to 
reproduction- by death or divorce" or separation. ' 

IntercC Urse variables; the' frequency and timing 
of coitus. ^ . 



^6 * 

3. Conception variables; th^ -"fecundability" of the * 
couples, the use of contraception (including 
steriiizaeion and abstinence) as thes^af fec^ttie 
probabnlity of conception. , V- ^ 

4- Gestation variables; the incidence of \spontafteous . 
or induced abortion as affecting the probability 
X that a pregnancy ends, in a live birth. •* 

What is the level and effects of thes^ variables at 
each age and for major strata and areas of the popu- 
lation? . 

Social norms about family size and about the interme- 
diate variables ; 

1. How many children do married couples want; hov^ 

many cio they- think-others- expect th^ to have; how 
many do 'they expect other couples to , have? How. ' 
strong are fertility norms as cpiiipared with com- 
peting norms (i.e., why don't tliey act to' a<!:hieve 
desired fertility when the Jneans are ava^ilable)? 
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What are the social norms about the intermediate 
variables and how much do they control behavior 
Ce»g., what' are the beliefs about abortion and hovf 
does it affect behavior)? ^ ' ^ 

!>• The difficult global question; out of the complex of 
social and economic institutions, which elements af- 
feet- elements* of the reproductive ins ti tut ions -values, 
intermediate vciriables,/ fertility? 

^ > «♦ 

(The classical sociol6gical proposition is that high 
; fertility .ancj large family values ar^ the result of a 
society in which family and kinship are so^ central to 
• all institutions that most of what men want in JLife 
* d^pends^on family and especially children.. ^Therefore, 
the relation of the family to other ijisj^j^tioijs \inder 
- /changing social conditions is a*key elem5ll|| in ' the re- 
search agfenda. ,As more and more of life depends on 
' speciali^d nonfamilial institutions how does this^ 
vaffect the. desire for children and fertility?) 

E. How does declining mortality, affect all the preceding 
^' ^^glations? 

. 'Will declining mortality^ provide enough additional ^ 
living children so that parents will move to birtfc 

r, control even with only minimal development on other 
fronts? 

W€K have just outlined thgv major elements of all neproduc- 
tive syst'^ns since the beginning of human , society. The 
new and unique elepient jbeing ^dded'lio the structures of 
societies are' :f?ieTpl^uined interventions to change riorms, 
bi£th ffontrol practitiesy fanS fertility. Therefore, 

.F. The "fetmily planning\ program" must be observed for, in- 
\, -formation^: 



1. About birth^xfontrol (sterilizatibn, contraception, 
abojction) 

a. How"l*any couples accept each method offered? 

W. " For «^ow many is the program-^method ci, substitu- 
tion for a method previously practiced^***inde-. 
pendently? In the .case of substitution, is 
there any change in effectiveness? 
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c* At successive, time periods after accejxtance 
(untiL menopause), how many are practicing 



P (1) The original jtiethod accepted. 

(2) Another program method* 

(3) Another method outside of the pjrogram*. 

d. What aire the iitqportant characteristics of the 
^ceptors and especially ^ , . ' 

(1) What is their age, number of children, and 
1 the period since' tihey last borjb a child. 
(|/) How do acceptance* rates relate^ to some key 
V indicators of modernization, e.g., edjica- 
tion, or modern employment status? 

About ^'fertility: ' ^ 

a*. P^jLor to acceptance, how does fertility of the 
acceptors conqpare with "that of other married ^ 
women of thfeij: own age ^proup? 

b. -Atl specif ic^ime periods after acceptance, how 
^ does the fertility of acceptor^ (whether- still 
in the program or not) compare with th^r own 
prior fertility or witK that of non-acceptors? 

Abo^ut both birth control and fertility; 

The re^l object of interest is the cdfiple, ndt the 
method|o;r the program. Therefore, the key ques- 
tion is: yhat is the birth control pr^ptice and ^ 
the fertility of all the couples X years after 
they en'feer the program, regardless of whether they 
are still using a program method? The more usual 
,questic)n is:^ how many gave up the'pillor the lUD 
.or how [many births^ d^di^thiose devices avert? This, 
means |he omission of wha^ .happens to the large 
niamberfof couples who leave the pirogram but may ' 
have b^en affected by it. ' 

About the'^lrth control and fertility of signifi- 
Ccint strata and areas — do they change in such a 
way as to indicate whether the program makes a 
difference? , 
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(e.g., illxterates or fanners or particular 
castes who practice little contraception tak^ dt 
. " up readily and^ reduce their fertility in ^soine re-* 
lation to' program effort?) 

' * 5. About local area data to be used aS' a check on 

whether the program or the trend of ^:he times 
• make the difference; ""^^ 

Use local 'area data {e.g.^ India's 350 plus Dis- 
tricts or Taiwan's, 361 Ideal administrative 
units). 

a. Dq program inputs have results on acceptances 
which transcend the expected effects of demo- 
. graphic, social, and economic trends in the 

local area? ' . * 

b. Do program acceptances result in fertility 
reductions greater than could be expected 
without the program from the other character- 
istics of the areas? 

III. What we know: p 

A. FertiliVy Measures 

1. With a few conspicuous* exceptions, we are tragi- 
cally ignorant about these ultimate program mea- 
sures' for most developing populations, and espe- 
cially for the large countries. We often have 
only gross estimates that the birth rate is high 
(e.g., 38-44). Often we d6 not know whether the 
total crude birth rate is rising or falling 

^ (e.g., that is true now for Pakistan, India and 

r Indonesia). * ^ - 

2. Obviously, then we also don't hive data for most 
developing countries on the components determin- 
ing the birth rates, *e.g., if We don't know what 
age-^|g)ecific birth rates are for married women^ 
we can't make very good estimates about effects 
of a chemge in birth control x>r marriage prac- 
tices. (E.g., a So percent decline *in Hong 
Kong's birth rate from 1961 to 1965 was almost 

.entirely a result of a peculiar age distribution 
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and not of smaller fataiilies. ' It raguired a -spe- 
cial investigation to establish this and >then to 
demonstrate that a 30 percent decline from 1965 
to 1968 was not due to the age structure change 
but to real change in fertility and birth con- 
trol.) * ' 

3. We also are. usually without fertility measures 
for either specific important strata of the pop- 
ulation or for the ^ocal administrative areas in 
which' the program and other real social uiftts • 
operate." Therefore, it is difficult to know how 
fertility 02: birth control practice is related to 
program inputs or characteristics of the local 
areas. Such data' have been analyzed for a few . 
places. They are available but not analyzed in a 
few other places. They probably don't exist for 
roost places. 

4. There are in^rtant but I'ittle-known "discov- 
eries" about the relation between fertility, age- 
structure and population growth, with profound 

, implications for Cpopulation policy: 

• ^ * * 

a. ^ Ma jor^ shifts Jji age structure from "yojimg" to 

**old" populations result from fertility re- 
ductions and not from mortality reductions* . 

b. Even if developing countries go. iinmpdiately 
to a universa* two-child family fertility 
level, it will take 60 tq 70 years for pop- 

' ulation tp 'stop growing (because it will take 

* that long for their very young age, distribu-. 

tion with many potential parents to -Joe ad- 
' justed to the older statio^iary population). 

c. Populations with low birth rates and zero- 
population ^growth will be older populations* 

B. The Intexrroediate Variables 

1. Social surveys (KAPj^. have begun to give us m^a- 
^ surements fcjr some countries, but % ^ 



^KAP is the usual abbreviation for sample survey studies 
of attitudes toward, knowledge and practice of family planning. 
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a* We do not have a real inventory of measure- 
ments of all these variables for a represen- 
' tative sair5>le for any country at any single 

tiijae, ' . 

• ^ We can get along \^'thout much of this 

f information in early progremi stages, but al- 
most lemy of these elements may become liri- 
portant as the program develops cind we learn 
mpre about the reproductive system- in a par- 
ticulcir place, (For exanple, the fact thai 
m.* we y^naif very_ little about the timing and «e- 
qpiency of coitus may not.be crucial now, but 
it is ridiculous to assvime that sex patterns 
will not affect reproduction! In India, for 
exaii?>le, fertility rates are very low for 
women over 30. No one knows to what extent 
this results from low rates of coitus', lower 
fecundability, induced abortion or what. In 
view of more immediate information needs this 
does not have high priority. But who Icnows 
how better diet, modernization, and lower 
mortality will affect this situation? It is 
-only because the very high Indian fertility 
^ at young* ages is offset by low rates at older 
ages that their national birth rate is as low 
as 40 ^or so. ) 

b. For roost countries there are no significant 
s sample studies representing the whole popu- 
lation. Where thiere are national studies 
they are rarely repeated to provide trends. 
Often data are collected but not , analyzed or 
are analyzed too siQ)erficially to be useful. 

2. For only a few populations do we have studies^ of 
the distribution of fecundability — the probabil- 
\ ity of conception in the absence of contracep- 

tion. Such data are needed for new sophisticated 
fertility models (which are promising with proper 
inputs). Whether ^sophisticated or not, almost 
air'(6i5timates of births —averted by programs or 
of fertility pjotentials ultimately refer to 



with varyJLn^ .additions of fei;tility histories and social and 
economic data. 
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fecundability. (There are some data indicating, 
for exaii?>le, that fecundability is less for the 
very lowest strata than for higher strata in 
Taiwan and possibly in India. Rising living 
standards may therefore increase the risk of 
conception, so that more birth coiftrol may be 
needed to prevent birth rates from rising and 
reductions will require extra. inputs.) 

3. We know very. little about abortion, despite the 
fact that it"^ probably is still the roost widely 
used single method of birth control on a global 
basis. The roost rapid birth rate declines have 
been associated with legalization of abortion • 
For roost countries we do not 'know even its in- 
cidence, especially where it 'is illegal. There 
are^.a few in^jortcoit studies in some coiintries 
likfe Hungary and Czechoslovakia • Japan, with the 
most remarkable history in this area/ has done 
very little to study -it. (It certainly appears 
to be true that the ^legalization ^at least accel- 
erates greatly .the coming of a fertility decline 
that might have come emyway — but much later. 
This could.be studied by considering the fertil- 
ity and birth control practice of different pop- 
ulation strata^ e.g., in Japan, before. and after 
the legalization. Large, sudden shifts are un- 
likely to have come "naturally." The reverse 
spectacular doubling of Romanian fertility in one 
year when legal abortion was withdrawn is a "nat- 
ural experiment" of very %reat importance. I 
don't know that anyone is studying it.) 

4. ^©portions married at each age differ greatly^ ' 
between, count?rie^ and over time and can have 
significant effec^ts on fertility and population 
growth. We have data on some aispects of this 

^ from census reports and sample • surveys in many^ 
countries,. However, -we know very little about ' 
what social and economic factors or social pol- 
icies .produce different marriage patterns.* 

s 

Norms 2Jx)ut Family Size and the Intermediate 
Variables; 
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11 We have KAP studies for some (but not enough) 
countries on wanted, expected', and idealized 
numbers of children. Few of these are trend 
studies. It .is important that in almost ^every / 
, developing country studied there is' at least a 
large minoirity who say they want only moderate 
numbers of children (less . th§n :they are having), 
but ' * . ^ 

2 . We know Very little about : , ^ 

a. Whi^h attitude measures relate^ most clbse^ 
to behavior. ^ . 

^ b. What inhibits many couples who* say they- want 
no more children from accepting birtji control 
services . , ' , 

3. There are promising results from studies ' which . 
ask the attitude^ questions , then -introduce the 
programs, and then follow-up,, to try to explain 
the discrepancies. 

Social and Economic Factors Affecting Fertility 
Norms, Fertility and the Intermediate Variables.; 

1. We have only a few .examples of multivariate anal- 
ysis of how mortality, social development in- 
dices, and program inputs interact to affect 
fertility and other elements in the reproductive 
system.. Such studies are useful even where there 

P^^^^*. true that certain levels of 

needed before 'birth control .is 
^''pradticed' %nd 'fertility, corner down,? if so, wliat 
. 'combinations of changes at what levels make the 
difference? • , 

2. Important historical studies are being done in 

, Europe on\the correlates of its 19th century fer- 
tility decline. So far they do not support the 
thesis that any ^'specific combinatid^ of develop- 
ment changes preceded the fertility decline in 
any uniform way. Therefore, shaky generaliza- 
tions from history in qtiite different places 
?hould not inhibit plausible program interven- 
tions, if they^are carefully monitored and have 
no obvious counterproductive risks. 
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3. We hpve a few examples of "successful" program 
in places that seemed unpromising a priori in 
terms of prior development levels (e.g., 
Ghandigram in India/ and Prothoram in Thailand). 
Wobably, there are many others, But there is in- 
sufficient attention to finding and analyzing the 
reasons for "successes" and "failures . "^ 

i 

^ 

"Program Research"; who accepts, how long do they 
stay in the program, what happens to them? 

1. Program evaluation studies almost always concen- 
trate first on the number and, then, on the char- 
acteristics of acceptors. An important finding 
in seveMl places where data are available is 
th ajb. th e rtjajority of acceptors are from the less 
modern and»lowpf status groups (illiterate', 
farmers, poor, etc.). There is evidence that" 
even the comparative rate of acceptance is not 
^low in these groups-. This i-s important, because 
(a) most of the population are in these strata 
and (b). sudden large increases in contraceptive 
practice in such groups are unlikely to be ^a 
spontaneous response to* other forcesr, without 
^ trie progrcim inputs. Unfortunately, 'even studies 
at this elementary level of "who accepts" are 
often absent where they are very important.* Foir 
^ example,^ 'several local studies in India suggest 
that the incentive and "promoter" system for 
finding sterilization^ bases brings in for vasec- 
tomies fairly large numbers of men whose wives 

^ are so old or had babies so long ago that the 
probability .of addit^nal births is very 3^ow. 
Obviously, to the extent that the local studies 
are generally eipplicable, there aire several ve^ * 
iii5)ortant implications 2 , ^a) the incentive system 
and thQ value of the sternization statistics 
need xeview, Xb) the data might help^'tb explain ' 
why there was a very large -drop in the number of 
sterilizations last year. So fat as. I was able' ' 
to discover/lajg^t summer, it "has not been possible 
yet to assemble such data for an adequate qample 
• of the several million sterilized couples to te^t 
what is generally true. 
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After just counting tl\e number and characteristics 
of acceptors, the next step ha^ been ,con<iefn abput 
the termination rates for the pill, lUD, ^etc. Who 
terminates when? A .few countties (e.g. Taiwan 
and Korea) have such] studies for successive time 
periods which give trends. Other countries (e.g., 
Singapore ancf Malaysia) havp their first "studies 
neariiig completion. * Spine very large programs 
(e*^., the USA, India), do hot have s^udie^' for, 
adequate samples Representing the populations 
being ser^ved. [ ^ 

Even more important are studies of what happens to 
the contraceptive practice. and fertility of the 
acceptors 1, 2, 5 years, .e.tc. later. This is rare 
but crucial, because that' is the ultimate interest- 
of the program. For example,^ the Taiwan studies 
indicate- tha't^ actie^Jtors have except iojially low 
birth rates even four year^ after taking phe,. lUl?, 
although a majority l?ave, given up ^-the lUD and ate 
not in the program. So^'far as I know, onjy Taiwan 
and Korea haye-^such data to compare with data on 
• the generals population. " ' ' 

Research on the internal mechanisms of the program 
itself: f confess to bias here: I give priority 
to infoxijation-^bout the characteristics arid fate 
of the clients, and njuch t^sff to studies of the 
program s'tarff an<|,otheij^ relations to each other. 
Studies of th<e- j^elation t>f> s€aff to clients would 
be more pet±inl^t, but these are r^re. ^Exdept for 
the first^^jategory lifted below, I have, seen lit- 
tle research in this area* which really helps much 
to guidef the prograift^^Q 'improve final results. 
There are signifi<?3nb possibilities , so perhaps 
more sh6uld be do^fe.^^ 

A few comments: ' ' . . ' , ' * * - 

' 'J . ' ' - 

a. Most of the me^cisur^ment.Jhere simply rebate to 
. necessary administrative questioris ofNiow many 
c^^inics, workers of different kinds, etb^ are 
located where. This is .esseiitial for' e^dnH^-- 
istration. - *' ..^ x 
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(My observations * are that. some additional^ simple fac- 
tual studies could be helpful, e^g. , how \nany field 
wbrkers cannot do their work, because they lack 
transport, what is the effective population within 
walking (^stance of the clinic, etc.) j ^ ' 

I know of a veiry few studies (one iil^T^iwan and one 
in India) in, which the i?iput of program effort and 
the characteristics of the^ workers are related to 
output. It may seem obvious that these should show " 
that input affects output, but it is not a necessary 
result. 

Quasi-experiments can be very- helpful in this field, 
but very few programs have the flexible research arm 
to conduct these studies. I illustrate mainly j^rom^ 
Taiwan because I know that work best; 

(1) Periodically offering the service free (instead 

^ of for the usual small fee) was found to increase 
the overall rate of acceptance ciespite a temporary 
downturn when the fee was restored.' ^ 

(2) A saturation program of meetings in every* village 
Wcis found to be les^ efficient than^ spacing them 
in focal villages and letting diffusion do the 
,rest» 

. \ > 

(3) Concentrat)Lng on the ^Jinority of women with a re- 
cent birth is effective in Taiwan '(and everywhere 
else I know). ATprogram of mailings to new moth- 
ers in Taiwan brings in a gr^atifying return at a. 
very JLow. cost^- It is iameizing that priority for 
new mothers is not the practice everywhere.' Even 
if only 50 percent "of the births are registered 
that still provides more potential prospects than 
the field workers usyi^lly-^ can handle. (In West 
Bengal' last summer, I found that the prime pros- . 
pects of this kind vere not the orgcinized basis 
for. field work. Instead there was a painful ef- 
fott to list all married women of childbearing ^ 
>ge in an "eligible couple register" ajid then to 
carivass this endless list of ^women^ mciny of whom 
had little risk of another child.) 
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iVv A perspective:, despite the major shortcomings in the re- 
search effort, we have -J^arned quite a lot already/ and 
^ programs can proceed without scientific detail. 

There is considerable truth in this sta'tement which moder- 
ates the pessimism implicit in the pi^evious sections. Since 
most* programs began just few years ago to change very complex 
behaviors imbedded in traditional institutions , we may not have 
done so badly. Some things we have learned: 

A. /'Successes" are possible. In at least three or four 
countries a substantial proportion of ^11 married 
women of childbea^ing years have accepted birth con- 
trol from a program,' either as the first attempt or to 
find a better method. Such a massive acceptance in a 
planned program is unique in, human history. No one 
predicted these successes in advance. All stateme'nts 
to the effect yth'at they are just a result of develop- 
ment (and notfthe program) are ex-pos t-f acto, I 
believe. • . ' ' 

B. Oppositiorf to programs once they begin appears tp^'^e 
minimal (with \he possible exception of the leadership 
in some L'atin American countries)^ > ^ 

Everywhere the people are found to be ahead 'of 
the leadership, which consistently underestimates 
their constituencies on this issue. (Benchmark. sur- 
veys of public interest in birth' control, number of 
children wan^ed^ etc., are useful, partly, because 
they can help, to convince leaders that there is a fa- 
♦vorable attitude in the public and, often, a consider- 
able demand of which they were unaware, ^iph data 
also help to legitimize birth control ^ becapse the 
individuals whb approve personally can be reassured 
that they do not stand alon^.) 

C. ' In the countries with "successful" programs (many ac- 

ceptors) birth rates have fallen substantially,. ' How 
. much is due to the program is controversial; the fact 
J?.?^,^?.?J^J:iy^Xjdecli^^ is not . 



in some countries the acceptors are mainly women ovep: 
30 and with more than a few chiljdren. . 'This is, not a 
sign of failure, afe*some ar^ue^befe-ause^ . . 
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1. In most countries birth rates have been reduced by 
25 percent or more through action by these couples , 
who are "older" or have large families. 

2. These older women with more children become accep- 
tors precisely because they have Ijigher than average 

^ fecundability , so they are capable of having many 
more children. \ 

3'. With lower mortality women now find they have ^live 
all the children they want^j^^'^e 30, so this is the 
place where family-popuJation-^ressure is likely to 
operate. 

4. In places like Taiwan and Hong Kong, as the program 
continues the acceptors $re steadily becoming 
ypvinger, with fewer children, etc. 'Phe influence 
spreads. from older women with ,the immediate problem 
to those who must anticipate the problem. 

In a few places. (Hong Kong, Singapore, Malaysia) fertil- 
ity rates are falling quite rapidly at younger ages. 
This is unexpected and' promising. Perhaps it will hap- 
pen elsewhere spontaneously. J^lqre important,, perhaps 
^we-can learn enough about why this different pattern 
occurs vhere to ,.use the information elsewhere. 

The fact that lower status and less modern couples are 
adopting contraception in large numbers in places \ike ^ 
Taiwan, Korea, Singapore, Malaysia, Hong Kong is encour- 
aging. It^as not expected initially. It may not be 
transferable to places where the lower stratum is worse 
off and there is less development, but that is not yet 
.demonstrated. ' 

Action can go forward on a considerable qcale without an 
initial elaborate research^ program? but sensible, con.-^ 
current sample studies and small exft^eriments arfe impor- 
tant inputs for modifying policy as the program meets a^ 
succession of unanticipated problems, e.g., the follow- 
ing are some specific examples of ope cific-Gonnect ions 
between research and positive program actions: 

1. A fairly i]aodest small baseline survey ^in^Taichung, - 
Taiwan provided evidence that there was. so little 
public opposit^Lon and so much demand that a much 
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larger program was feasible, and it was begun im«- 
mediately. - ^ \ 

2. After it was clear that large ziumbers'^^ accejitr 
- . ing, riunors about side effedts, terminations, etc. 

were prevalent. A set of ^tudies >established' the 
^t^te of terminations for different groups and the 
nature of {|he complaints for really representative 
samples. This was one, element in a vigqrous program 
to reassure the workers and the ^doctors and to ex- 
plain- what was happening. Tlie result .Was<.that the 
acceptance rate stayed (I believe tha€ if India 

had conducted such studies with adequate samples and 
then putA^the ihformation into a vigorous program for 
reeducation and reassurance of the workers, the lUD % 
program might ftot have collapsed there. At the time 
' program emphasis shifted from the lUD to steriliza- ^ ^ . * 
tion, their termination rates were^hbt very differ- 
ent from those, in Taiwan and Korea.) 

3. Ihe next problem was what to do about the large num^ 
ber of terminators. A follow-up study of all ac6ep- , 
tors revealed that the terminators found ways . 

keep their fertility iow outside the program. So a / 
decision was made to keep the field workers working , 
jaainly with new cases and not to divert them to mass 
revisiting of .the old case load. ^^"^f . . / ' ^ 

Such studies do not splve the probl^sms or ^^^te pol- , - 
icy, but they provide informa^tion .which may eliminate some . 
options ^nd indicate ranges of feasibility and consequence . ' ^ 
J for others r~Sny real information helps ±o rea^sur^ the . - * o - 

field workers and that is probably more impoirtant than re- ^ : 
assuring th6' public directly. .It is important for the. 
workers to feel that^the adm^nistratoris ard*in touch witli 
the facts and acting on th^. ' ' 

H. Ihe mass pf records routinely accumulated in the pro- 
g»Kfis is. largely useless for^ research and often for ad- 

B^islbration; WclTuirc^ iiris^too d etail e d— ^iveg fe s fr o m / — ^ i l , 

_ real^program work, ahd is too curobe|some' fgr fmiflysis, / * « 

^ - ^ . . ... . - ^ • . 

1. Por research only-V few key characteristics of the " ^ 
acceptors should be collected ^ standafdXi^rms. 



^a. samole basis and onlv at 



These, can be-^prpcesse4^.on^a^s.ample basis and only .at/T ^ ^' 
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intervals likely tS reveal changes. This can enor- 
mously decrease the flow of paper and work and 
Should raise the morale of field workers. . 

2. Detailed data for analytical evaluation can be 
obtained at intervals from samples" of acceptors 
and ot the general population.^ - 

The sample surveys that produce these immediate pro- 
gram data can also obtain data pertinei)t to the longer- 
run understanding of the reproductive system, e.g^, for 
TaiWan^^ and^ India, ' there^ are estimates of how. much the 
period of , amenorrhea is affected by infant mortality 
^d__by breast-feeding. We also 'know^ that modernization 
decreases breast-feeding in Ta iwan and thus , decreases 
the traditional "protection" from. longer postpartum 
•amenorrhea. Those facts are relevant for both under- 
stating and prog2;§ate . ^ ' ' 

Whether sv^h very^ large and important pifograms as those> 
•in Indi'a an^s^akistan are labeled "successes"* or "failr 
ures" is^ a semahtic matter, but they are yei?^far frc3to 
meeting their objectives, most observers T>ould agree. We 
*^^hay(^certainly learned frorTthe gross facts .that opening 
thousands of clinics and hiring thousands of workers ' 
does not*^afantee that the program objectives will be 
met. However, I believe that we can iearn a great deal 
from "failures" too. For exattnple: 

1. When the Indian and Pakistani programs greatly in- 
creased their inputs of effort and money and people 
a few year;^ ago, there was a response fairly quickly 
frpm some' millions. (&viously, there must have been 
a reservoir of interested people. The results were 

- considerable, considering the. limited character *of 
the resources and organization. 

2. The .rapid ^ falling off in India first of the lUD plo- 
gram and then of the sterilization progrcUti has been 
cited by some as evidence' that without significantly 

\qxe^teT social and economic develojanent the Indian 
people are not ready- c for birth control. This* is 
ppssible^ but I am. unprepared to accept it as a " 
basis for policy ifi view of other cdnsideratioj\l|. 
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(a) I do not think that the Indian program has been 
carried out with the planned mobilization- of ' 
people, equipment, and resources in -most places. 
We don't know what would happen, if this were.-* * 
. done. ' ' 



(b) ^en the Indian program jias faced various crises 
(as all programs do) it has not had the basic 
facts about what was happening in the "program 

^ * anci to the clients as a basis for rational de- 
cision. - • * ' 

(c) I have seen no systematic presentation of the 
r range of performance {^g., by districts*) for 

India, but presumably there is a considerable 
rang6. We do know .that there have been suc- 
cesses in some small experimental areas. 

(d) In many places the lack of personnel, equip- ^ 
^ ment, training is so clear that "research" on 

the "failuresj^ is^ beside the point, v 

Therefore, I'cpnclude that it is still an open question 
as to how much can be accomplished i'f India's considerable 
reseryoir of talent can be mobilized by its own leaders to 
concentrate the available resources in the more "promising" 
places. * 

.Th^re is an accumulating body of evidence from program 
studies, of "how-to do it." ButvWe don't have enough of 

"them yet to know how .much is usablO' in widely different 
contexts, e.g.: 

1. .In Taijchung it was ^'found that visits td husbands and 

f -wives were little better than visits to wives alone. 

» < 

' 2. In Comilla, Pakistan, distribution of conventional 
contraceptive^ through small shopkeepers was. ef- 
fective, * especially to those actively involved in a 
cooperative development program. 

3. Postpartum visits to women in the hospitals in 

Singapore (and elsewhere) are highly effective. / 

4* In Hong Kong field workers had^been giving out 
"clinic" referral s3.ips house-to-house and other 
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ways viith the emphasis on giving out large ntunbers 
in very brief contacts. A new 'plan concentrated 
the contacts in pre-natal, post-natal, and lying-in 
situations with more time to each contact. The re;:j' 
isult was mor^. acceptors, with- fewer referral^ slips. 

5. In CShandigram, working through community leaders in 
particular ways and in context of other health and 
and development work has been successful/in reduc- 
ing birt^ rates . 

There are a large number of such specific subst2uitive 
findings. Their generalization and c^mulja'tion Is still to 
be' done, perhaps resulting in better theory. 

L. There has been a substantial increase in the research 
on different par€s of the bio-social reproductive sy^T 
tem, without any explicit reference tb population pro- 
grams. Some of this is of immediate help. More of it 
will help in the long run. A few examples: 

r. Work on how to estimate fertility rates and ^ther 
.measures from defective official data and special 
surveys is of great importance. Notable progress 
has been made but more %tests on a large scale will 
help *to improve the theory and the hardware . 

I ■ ' 

2; Recent findings in USA that 20 percent p%us of the 
children born in the period 1960-65 were "unwanted" 
may ciiange the whole basis for discussion of U.S. 
popullation policy. Most of us assumed that to- 
lowei! birth .rates * substantially in the U.S. re- 
quired changing the number of children wanted. The 
new dfata suggest that helping people to have just 
what )they want will make a lot of difference. 

3. Studies in many'^sountries ate demonstrating that 
when /women, work for pay outside of the familial 
context they ar^ much more likely to want and have 
fewer children, use dontraception, abortion, etc. 

* • - 

V. ■ Vfliat is to- be done? * ' 

• - ) . 

It is not. feasible, to lay out in a few 'pages a global 
strategy for needed researph*. A few general principles and 
suggestions may serve as a bksis for discussion: 
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A. High priority should be* given to jmeasuring birth rates 
and their major component^ annually- at the national 
level, > fteasureinents for /major strata and for local 
• areas are important too> Experiments on how to do this 
are- promising but still far from perfect, *A serious 
sils^tained effort vjith enough resources should produce 



increasingly betl^^ results as theory and experience 
^ interact. 

B. Every major program should have access to a facility 
for doing sample surveys representing its acceptors 
and the whole population of childj? earing age. The im-/ 
mediate objective is to monitor the marriage patt;ems/ 
birth control practices and fertility levels of each 
age-group in^ the childbearing years, whether in'^or oiit 
of the program. The same system of surveys- can be used 
for other studies in depth, when the manpower is avail- 
able* Building up both experience and benclimark data 
will make it possible to collect information on short 
notice for the succession of problems that- cannot now 
be anticipated. 

■Studies, done in convenient clinics or experimental 
areas are satisfactory for some- biological problems and 
tests. They do not represent the^ social-demographic 
reality of the major administrative areas in which the 
programs operate • 

C. The '^natural" and "contrived" experilnents that are al- 
ways going on can be utilized to great advan-tage. For 
example: * . 

* 1. -If is said that iri the areas 'touched by "the green 
.revolution" there is a ferment and readiness for 
change. Select some of these areas for all-out 
inputs of'program effort (with spme left as con- 
y trols). At the game time go all-out ?in ^ome areas 
» not touched by the "green revolution" (with others 

for controls ) . 

- V' 

2. In many cases. the "experiment" has already been 
done. What, is needed is ain analysis. The Family 
Planning and Health Ministry in. New Delhi has 
month-by-month reports,* by district, of the input 
of'' effort and the reported output of sterilizations 
and lUD acceptances. The Delhi -School of Economics 
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has a set of IBM cards giving all of the district 
level data from the last census aivd some more re- 
cent data could be added. . Bringing these together 
would permit an analysis of the relative influence 
of the^ program and the characteristics of the areas 
^ and the population in progrcoa acceptamce^.. 

^ Studies of the .relation between economic factors and 
demography need much more attention'. Ecohpmists -2u:e* 
only beginning to work on demographic problems in any 
numbers. They are likely io concentrate on macro- 
economic ainalyses which are important but not enough. ^ 

,We need to consider the micro-level, both for p<^ula- ^ 
tion and .economic development: how ar^. fertility^ age*- 
at-marriage, chilfl-spacing, etc. related to savings, 
consumption ,~ personal economic desires and motives, 
etc.? .There are few such studies, but they are 
promising. 

At least for a timer 'every country is likely to n^d 
its ownr'data and some r exarch. It: is a misleaiding il- 
lusion, for examplg, that there is^ a constant formula 
which can convj^rt numbers of pill or lUD users into the 
nnpabers of births averted hy^ tJiQ p3^6gram. For example,. 
hoW many births are averted by 100,00©- lUD insertions 
de^nds on^how many births the couples would have had 
without the insertion^. This in turn depends Oat 
least) on the following characteristics * of the couples: 
their prior fertility, their ages, what they were al- 
ready do i^f about birth control. These facts arie 
neither biological or social constants, so there' is no 
universal'-conversion coefficient. With enough studies 
in different kinds of places, we may develop ranges of 
probable magnitude which can be used when- local studies 
are difficult. Some present estimates of **bi^ths 
averted" by program X probably are^ grossly in error 
because they are based on assun5>tions Sorrowed' from 
very differen^^laces. * , 

In a. few rather different countries the whole biosocial 
system 'affecting reproduction should be studied over 
time to provide measurements, models, amd bMic rela- 
tionships which can be tested and applied ih other 
settings . This takes too m\ich skilled msmpower to be 
done everywhere*. It is important to do it in a few 
places if we take the view thc^t this is a set of 
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" problems that will be acute for at least 50 years and 
present in^vaurious forms for' centuries to come. ^We 
shotiid'^b^^gfet.ting ready to deal with some-^^rather dif- 
ferent problems and-population parameters if we 
achieve the zero growth goal. 

VI. Why euren't we doing more? — 



1. The programs eure very new. Significant interest in 
population is very recent. ' The 'amount of research on 

, reproductive systems is rising, but still modest in 
scope. 

2. There cure very few experienced research ^alysts in 
this field-, and few work at this full timeVs^ However, 
there are good people working at good center^. So far 
as I -know; there is not a single adequately staffed 
2uid equippe.d research institute with a primary commit- 

1^ me n t to this problem. There -are none in which the 

scale of the effort and the full-time comoitment is 
s really proportionate to the problems now being posed. 

3. There is insufficient recognition by adiainistr,ator8 of 
the fact that their choices among options in important 
program decisions can be narrowed and improved by re- - 
seeurch and evaluation. They tend to regeurd research * 
as an irrelevant diversion, especially if it does not 
bear on insnediate problems . * 

4. Evaluation and research probably are politically^ 
threatening. It is likely to reveal many of the se- 
rious deficiencies of the program, including major 

" areas "^of wastage, and possibly' of corruption. 
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I did not have the time necessau^ to provide detailed ref'- 
^^erences to the literature. This will be done aftet the. confer- 
ence, "if it appears to be useful. 

/ . ■ 

I want to acknowledge, that the idea and classification of 
the "Intermediate Varieibles" is^ taken from Kingsiey Davis and 
Judith Blake, "Social St^ticture' and Fertility: An Analytic 
Pramework, " Economic Development and Cultural Change, "April, 
1956. 
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The Population Problem 

Concern with "population" and thus, potentially, the emer- 
gence of a social demand for population processes that are dif- 
ferent from those actually obtaiaing in a society, derives from 
concern with a. better satisfaction of huftian wants. Using the 
conv-eriient, if bland, short-hand notation, the concern with popu- 
lation is a cpncem with "development." The minuscule component 
of the macro-demographic processes that is un^er the dir;ect con- 
trol of any given individual (or individual couple) displays the 
relationship between human wants and demographic actions simply 
and directly . In demographic as in other matters^ individuals 
can be trusted to pursue their own interests and satisfactions 
as best as'thei^r circumstahces permit. But the ability 'of any 
individual to secure for himself behavior by others that is most 
suited to- his welfare is^ severely limited. 

The problem is best seen as one of market^ failure . As Adam 
Smith observed, it is not from the benevolence of the baker that 
we expect our daily bread but from the baker* s regard to his' Own 
interest. In acquiring what we need from the baker^ we address 
ourselves not to his humanity but to his self-love. 'This 
classic mechanism of^ eliciting actions that satisfy our^wants, 
liOwever, cannot work when appropriate markets do not exist. 
'Where does tAe citizen go to "purchase" a future in which his 
grandchildren will live in a U.S. of 300 rather 'than 400 million? 
Not that the 300 figure is likely to have some appeal to him q^a 
population size but, feeing well irtformed, our citizen may' shrewd- 
ly calculate that, on balance, a population trajectory that 
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leads to the former rather than ttie lattteVpopulatibn .n\imbers ^ 
exerts an influence on, things that da matter to him (and to his ^ 
offspring) and makes the obtaining of .the lower figure worth 
some sacrifice. But, alas; there exist "no Smithian markets of- 
fering alternative population trajectories to individuals' 
choosing. Like the production of bread, that component of human 
welfarfe that may be conceptually traceable to the dtemographic . 
behavior prevailing in one's society has always depended on the 
self-interest of one's fellow citizens, .but witliout benefit of 
a flexible mechanism by which self-interest is continually made 
re^sponsive- to society's needs. %e pursuance of indij/idual, 
self-interest in matters demographic may, of course,, fedd ug- to 
the common good, i^rious institutional arxa^igements^^jnos^t 
notably systems of property rights and rules regulating the 
scope and nature of mutual obligations in a polity, can po*rer- 
fully assist in bringing about such an outcome. But, just as 
likely, individual members of the sodiety may be mutually hurt- 
■ing each other by their deiaographic behavior. Yet, to lament 
the absence of a corrective market rel^^ing on individual, actions 
borders on the grotesque. Dsaographic processes are the result^ 
of a bewildering multiplicity of vmcoordinated decisions: the 
contracting and enforcing costs thaf would be incurred in each 
citizen's arranging a mutually beneficial deal with the perhaps 
tens of millions o.f relevant actors/are obviously utterly pro- 
hibitive and,*even before that, so are the information costs 
that would be required for a proper evaluation by each citizen, 
of his stake in the demographic behavior of the rest of, the 
society. 

The characteristics just noted render population processes 
a legitimate object of attention for collective and, in. particu- 
lar, governmental action. The achievement of socially advan- 
tageous modifications of- demographic trends that is beyond the 
capacity of private markets to provide assumes the character of 
a public good that must be acquired, if at all, through the 
political process. A population problem exists whenever it can 
be plausibly assumed that such modifications are possible. The 
essential elements of the policy-making process aimed at elim- 
inating the population problem may be summarized under five head- 
ings: (a) the production of alternative program proposals for ^ 
social action bhat may suitably modify demographic processes 
(Spanning the full range of feasible programs that hav6 at least 
s'ome probability of being* adopted) ; (b) an as)lessment of the 
costs And a mapping of the various expected outcomes associated 
with each specif ic" program proposal; (c) the submission of the 
results of activities (a) and (b) to political decision-makingy . 
(ay the execution of the selected program alter-native; (e) the 
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monitoring of the sucqess of the program by comparing its per- 
formance with the affsvimptions on which its adoption was predi- ■ 
cated feeding back to a modified reiteration of steps (a) to (d) . 

Tasks (a) and (b) are essentially scientific and technical; 
tasks (d) aftd (e)^ are primarily, administrative and managerial 
while task (c) is normative and political. The existing rules 
of political decision-making that underlie the confrontation of 
values that is the essence of (c) however are themselves stobject 
to rational scrutiny and analysis. Unsatisfactory outcomes of 
the policy-making process in particular may lead to new policy 
proposals tha*t also incorporate modifications of the existing . . 
rules of decision -making concerning demographic matters. Scien- 
tific research concerning population — the subject of this brief 
note^is therefore -re levant to all five aspects of the policy- 
making process identif i^d^^Bove . The focus of the discussion 
.that follows is, however, on items (a) and (b) of the list. 

The Scope of Policy-Relevant Research - • « ^ 

If individual decisions and acts concerning 'demograp|hic mat- 
ters confer benefits or impose costs on others than those making 
the decisions, a prima facie case exists for social intervention 
aimed at a just allocation of the external costs and benefits 
individual demographic acts generate. The nature of -the arrange- 
ments prevailing in any given society on such roatters will be 
primarily reflective of the values held by its members; of the 
distribution of power by which these values are weighed in the 
political process; and of the ability of the social system to, 
translate preferences expressed through that process into effec- 
tive mechanisms governing^ndi vidua 1 behavior. Social science 
research can contribute to improved Ac^jjdat ion policies by sup- 
plying objective, organized information needed in the deliber^-^ 
tions in the* political process, including a better understanding 
of the mechanisms by which policy decision's are ifeached. Spe- 
cifically, the scope of the requisite research tasks may be en-^ 
visaged as cohering four main elements and their interactions. 

By the scientific observer trying to understand demographic 
behavior, demographic pifocesses may be interpreted as endoge- 
nously determined variables within a general system of human be- 
havior represented schematically by the closed loop in Figure 1^. 
Demographic processes in such a„ framework may be seen' as a "be- 
havioral" trait of human populations within a much larger class 
of behavioral characteristics.' Such processes exert an impact 
on society; the impact is examined, if only implicitly, with 
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reference to some ideal system/ the" examination elicits a feed- 
back -signal that results in such modification of the original 
behavior as to produce an' impact more in- keeping with the i<^eal 
state. The scheme ih depicted in^ Figure lb. ' ■ 
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TKe central issue of public policy in the fieM of population- 
policy proper is the optimality of ' the exis|:ir§ complex of feed- 
back sijgnals that influence demographic behavior. Careful analy- 
sis prdsuinably could uncover and explain the function of each 
existiflg signal, although success in such an endeavor would pre- 
sumably require a full blown model of the entire social system 
(the n^iments of which are shown in Figure la) since many of 
the social arrangements that influence demographic behavior do 
so as a more or less accidental by-product of their^ primary non- 
demographic function. While all existing arrangements have at 
one time or another served, and most of them still serve, func- 
tions- that can be understood as socil^lly use^^i in some meaning- 
ful ysense, the process which originated their existing particu- 
lar co-nf igtTi^ation — a mixture of the secular evolutionary process, 
long-term historical development and the modern growth of 
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conscious statist intervention producing an accretion of Often' 
h^hazard and conflicting social economic an4 legal measures 
bearing on demographic behayior--is likely. to be far from opr 
timal. Given the inljprently sluggilsh response of many of the' 
relevant signals to changing circumstances, this^must^be par- 
ticularly so un<\er the conditions of rapid change transforming 
the character of the de^jiographic pi^oQesses and> other fapets of ^ 
the socio-economic ^system. Suboptimality^ of a ^given situation' ^ 
is to be understood in this. context a's a state of affaiM wher^ 
•a rearrangement is possible that would leave every mender of the 
society at least potentially bettet pff than he was in tKe 
status quo ante — that is where the gainers froA the new arrange- 
ment qould fully compensate the losers and still preserve ^^some ' 
of the- gains. In practical terms, a measure ^may be' cojisidered 
as an improvement if it successful^ jE>asses through the politi- 
cal .process with full observation qf the existing rules of the 
game.* The essence of tbat process i3 the\orderly confrontation 
and comparative iJ/eighing Q,f the cpsts and benefits of th^' pro-; ^ 
posed policy change. The pask of policy analysis^, is to design 
measures that p^Css that test. optimal state is reached when 

acceptable rearrangements are no longer possible. (Obviousfly/ 
such a definition of optimxjm implies no state of blias an any 
♦^ibsolute sense. The choicest may be, and often are, perceived 
as between alternatives that differ only in their degree of un- 
pleasantness.) ' . L 

• Such an^ interpretation of the role of^pollcy formulation 
implies that social scientists, qua social scientists" cannot ,v 
"advocate" or "re'Sommend" policy in the ,s%r^iciL sense of .tKos6' ^ 
terms, what may be interpreted as "policy recamnendation" orig- 
inating from social science research^ falls, .broadly speaking, 
into one of the following overlapping^ categoifies: 

(a) Recommendation that a specified policy design be sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of the appropriate political process. 
Elementary wisdom w ould di ctate that such recommendation he made 
only if ptior analysis of the costs and benefits of the proposal, 
in the light of the value system and political real'iSi^s of the 
society ,in question, are such that adoption of the policy design 
is not totally implausible. That such reconmtendations may be at 
all feasible is explained by the fact that they are likely to 
originate from, and be accompanied by, analyses and a marshalling 
of evidence that sheds significant hew light on the issue in 
question thus enabling the body politic to engage in a rational^ 
argument on a higTier level af consciousness than' was theretofore 
. possible. ' 

i ' /a 




(b) ^alyse^of possible popu^atioru^olicy meas^ures that ^ 
include/i^ explicit consideration 5f ^^lues and political pro- 
besses ^and t-hat lead to the conclusiori'.that ^certain elements of 
the existing , policy startce are, -in fact, inconsistent with the 
best interests of the society .if\ question. Such-an analys-is 
'amount^ to a strx^nger form of the recfommendation of type (a)-: 
it couples the recommendatiori that the policy be considered with 
the prediction that once considered the policy ^in fact will.be 
adopted • 

«(c) Analyses of i§he barriers to the adoption of cert:ain ^ - « 
polidy measures whose adoption under certain (perhaps not too 
different) circumstances may ^ appear advantageous to a society, 
^ven if nocsuch agreement is now feasible. No recommendations 
are made or implied/ but the analysis, may precipitate a process 
of evolution that renders a policy improvement possib^. 

i ^ ^ . , 

(d) Once a population pblicy decision has been made through 
the appropriate political process, nxxmerotis unsettled technical 
questions of implementation remain >open. r^yquir'i-ng decisions 
which rational but not technically compet^tnt policy-makers •may * 
wish to^ handle through hiring "experts." %The case is analogous' 
to a decision to build a bridge of certain general specifica- ' 
tions — e.g., concerning its location, capacity and cost — where 
-the exact design is left to engineering judcptient.) Policy recom- 
mendations are made, but they are cons trainee}, ^by the prior policy 
decision and their adoption remafns subject ^o political control, 
even if that control is not necessarily exercised. The prior 
/decision, of course, may simply call for, hence legitimate,' ex- 
'plidit policy recommendations by experts. 

• - ' ' . 

Population Policy and Devegrepment Policy ^ 

The scope of research tasks suggested by Figure lb delin- 
eates a vast array of social science activities that are relevant 
to the forinulation of improved population policies. Bett&r ^' 
knowledge of demographic processes; their likely future evolu- 
tion' without 'conscious policy intervention; and knowledge ^of the 
factors thaf'^etermine these, processes and of thefr. consequences^ 
are of obvious potential use in working out policy proposals and 
in a^Bsessing the attractiveriess, if any, of the balance of the 
" ben^'f its and costs likely to be experienced should the proposals 
be actually adapted and executed. The many obvious siiVidivisiotls 
of these tasks — e.g., separate considerations of fertility, mor-. 
tali ty7~ distribution and growth — need not be det^^iled here. Nor 
would it be fruitful to produce a catalogue of spe^cific yesearch 
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ta§ks and their^ comparative importance; generalizations ' that' 
abstract from the needs in concrete situations. are apt to be 
vacuous. A 'further examination of the nature of the policy 
problem l^owever may. shed some use^ful light on the kind of knowl- 
edge most needed in policy deliberations and suggest^ a strategy 
on the allocation of efforts' in policy oriented research. 

A weakness of the scheme represented in Figure lb is that * 
it may encourage thinking of population .policy as a self- 
contained unit within the general domain ol? development poli- * 
cies, In considering alternative' feasible population plrograms 
it is imperative to keep in mind howe^)er that demographic "tar- 
gets" mgst often are merely intermedial goods; they are' of in- 
terest for social welfare mainly, though not entirely, through 
their influence on nori-demographic factors. (The degree to " 
which individuals are able^and permitted Tto realize their family 
- size, ideals, for instance, is obviously a-^^variable that enters 
the definition of welfaxfe directly i) The sta'te of a society may' 
be described through a variety^ of mutually inl^errelated vari- 
ables; for the present piurposes such "state variables" may be 
'Classified in two groups; demographic and socio-economic ^ 
"Welfare" 'Of -a society is a function of the state variables. 
The role of the government in seeking to achieve higher 'levels 
/ oJ social welfare (as^ defined by the'\social process) is to bring 
^ Xnto play or jiodify various elements^ of the social system ("in- 
strument, variables" ) that agfect^ the state variables in such a 
fashion that the resulting level of social welfare is improved. 
The ielectioii of policies tp' that end should furthermore be ^uch 
f th&t oyer ^ime the maximum possible welfare improvement is^ 
achieved. . ^ • 

^ Simultaneously with governmental actions seeking welfare im- 
provement, and j.n infraction with such actions-, there operates 
a "natural* feedback" from dissatisfaction with^^perceived welfare 
levels ^i^.individuals or their various natural, groupings; as a' re- 
sult of which individuals modify tfteir demographic' and- socio- 
economic behavior to improve their welfare. The design of proper 

\ governmental action presupposes an understanding of all th^se . 

, ^elements^ concisely depicted in Figure 2. ,^ 

The. central igsues of^^ttie population pbf^icy debate revolve 
^ around 'the ^ simultaneous cons'ldejratitDn^jDf ^the rel$itronships ston- 
mari^jed in Figuj^e 2. * What are .the ins^*r;uments through which gov- 
ernments can exert a direct influence oh demographic variables? 
What is the expected impact of such policies on welfare (net of 
costs), directly, and indirectly through their influence on non- 
d^nfbgraphic state, variable's? How does the , effectiveness of 
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dembgraphic policies compare with that of direct action on socio- 
economic variables? How are *these considerations affected by the 

.expected impact of the natural feed-back adjusting demographic 
and econc«Ric behavior? The knowledge needed^ for answering these 
and similar questions is obviously gravely deficient in most / 
situations.. This fact virtually guarantees that the status quo 

the governmental stance on populs^tion matters is everywhere 
ridden with inefficiencies that cost-reducing innovations in 
policy design could jeliminatel The role of policy-oriented so- 
cial science research is to improve the understanding on the 
nature, intensity, direction and timing of the costs and bene- 
fits of possible policy interventions with demographic behavior^ 

•and thereby create a basis for a more rational deliberation on 
the modalities of such intervention. 
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The complexity of the taskg just outlined is discouraging^. 
Realization of the only too obvious gaps in knowledge creates . 

"^•^he often unresisted temptation to draw up endlesp list;^ of 
"high-priority" research projects and to declare that the suc- 
cessful completion of these is b prerequisite forgiving sound^ 
policy advice. This is a recipe for perpetual inaction or — : 
since action is taking place under the pressure of felt prob- 
lems—for minimizing the contribution of so'cial science on what- 

^ fever poliqies are being worked out. Broad gauge research proj- 
ects on demographic processes and- their causes and effects are 
clearly needed hence need be supported.* But if the policy-making 
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process, is, to await their simultaneous advance on all fronts, 
. « the process will be wasteful, both in-'the sense that work will 
be expended on nonessential research and^ that even significant 
completed research will rest imutilized. 

The best way to remedy such a situation i^jST to insist that, 
pending the prodvwtioh of better research results, utilizing the 
• existing knowledge is better than groping in the dark or follow- 
ing one's best instincts. A systematic mUstering of what we 
know now for the use of the policy-^^aaking process would not only 
make the policy debate more informed: it would also provide a 
device which would establish more realistic research priorities 
and would speed up the -process of utilizing research as soon as* 
its results are produced. Just as a university professor may 
learn a subject rapidly and efficiently Xalthough at the cost^rof 
occasional embarrassment) through being suddenly thrust into 
teaching a course in it, the need for giving policy advice now 
wi^l reveal the most obvious weaknesses and gaps in knowledge 
' and exert a, powerful demand for filling the gaps , quickly and in 
' a manner that will stand public scrutiny. Producing knowl^ge 
/or some unspecified future use lacks the efficiency and direct- 
ness oJE wo"^rking for demand under pressure • 

^ If the diagnosis implicit in the foregoing qpmmertts is not 

far off the mark the most urgent task to JDe perfopned, both for 
* . initiating and carrying out new policy-relevant research, starts 

- with applying what we know now in helping to formulate popula- 
tion policies. This requires both a systematic 2Uialysis and 
evaluation of the performance of existing social measures in- . 
fluencing demographic processes and a thrust toward charting new 
directions. It is my belief that, somewhat paradoxically* the 
latter endeavor should rely only secondarily upon the explora- 
^ tion of population-influencing measures that refine existing ap- 
' preaches or are additional to the current armamentarium* Rather, 
the effort should be directed toward generating demand for popu- 
lation policies thiaough advancing the amalys^is of the^conse-^ , 
quencfes of population' processef^ ' While it must not be forgotten 
that proper policy analysis must span the whole interrelated 
system depicted in Figures a and ^2 above, there are at least 
threj^arguments that, indirectly^ would seem to favor such an 
emphnKs* 

First, the results of r^esearch conducted up to now on the 
determinant slof population change, in particuAar^^rf^^HEertility,' ^ 
do not warrant too sanguine an assessment as to thtf ptoli'cy- 
relevax^ yield of such", researcTi* endeavors. The proposition 
seema to hold, although at varying degrees^ of cogency, whether 
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the research is focused on, micro- or macro-determinants, or 
whether the disciplinary identification of the- research is eco- 
.nomics, sociolpgy, anthropology, psychology; ,hii^tory or some 
combination of thesp. It may not bfe too far-fetched to suggest 
•that we know nearly 'as much about fertility behavior as we will 
ever know, ar>d perhaps will ever need to know on a j^ractical 
level, and' that .our wisdom cem be fairly summed up in the quasi- 
tatito logical proposition that qoup.les behave with respect to 
fe-rtility as if they were maximizing their satisfaction* given 
theit t^istes and g^ven the constraints of tUeir \envirohment • We 
also have a cfSETDd' dekl 'of instinctive and documented knowledge on 
how changes in the environment (notably in incomes and relative 
prices) af fect.^parental choices as to fertility and how tastes 
are, or can be/ influenced by socio-cultural change. Obtaining 
exact quantitative predictions on the magnitude of -fertility 
change, in response' to changes in the determinants of fertility 
remains, however, an elusive objective. That progress on this 
score would facilitate the formulation of better policies is un- 
questionable but it is equally clear, that lack 'of such progress 
alone would not retard meaningful policy action if *a sufficient-, 
ly strong demand for such action existed. 

Secondly, the main thrust of manipulating fertility' differ- 
entials thus far has been along the lines prescribed by family 
pymning — that is the provision' of information and means to help 
couples to better achieve their fertility desires. Operations 
analysis 9^ existing family planning programs remains an impor- ■ 
tant ongoiTig task if the full potential of these policies is to , 
be realized. Still, better research performance alone on how to 
.best carry out family planning is unlikely to speed up govern- 
mental action in the field of populatiqn^ What could, give a , 
higher urgency to family planning programs is a greater felt 
social demand for reducing population growth. This must orig- 
inate in an improved understanding of ,the consequences of popu- 
lation change i ^ • ^ 

Thirdly, concerning' measures beyond "family planning** the 
policy anarlyst quickly ^inds himself on uneasy grounds. He can 
be*fairly specific on how social policies could be modified to 
getneratc desired demographic* results* but , by their very rfature 

, (and unlike family planning) such measure^^^ehd *t© carry a )iigh 
social cost.^ They cannot be proposed .seriously uritil or unless' 

,-a'h^gh leyel of felt social need foiz^such policies emerges. 
Again the crucial ^issue is demand; in othei::L--words ^an issue tied 

*?to a better understanding of the consequences ra^er than of the 
determinants of population Hl-ends . 
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Additional arguments that directly favor a strong focus on* 
the "consequenees" area are rooted in the present state in which 
our knowledge on the consequences of population change finds [it- 9 
sfelf ; That state is grossly inadequate, yet promising of poten- • 
tially rapid progress. The foilowi$^ considerations appear most 
relevant . ' , » 

FirsJ;^, the consequences of population trends can be use- 
fully ^if^ted, even if we lack the ability to predict '^ch 
future trends with>spme precision. I Population, in a time hon-'^ 
ored-if not fully satisfactory manner, can be treated as exoge- 
nous ly given, and the inv.estigation of the effects of population 
trends can be carried out on the basis of alternative hypotheses 
on future demographic developments • 

' N 

Second, a large iody -of relevant; scientific knowledge ex- 
ists -in' a nvmiber of .disciplinary fields ranging from water re- 
sources management to child psychology that could be brought to 
i^ear on the analysis of the consequencefs of demographic change 
as soon as a subject ceases to be the ^3chlusive (and inappro-. 
priate) domain of demographers and, to a much lesser extent, of 
a small circle of social scientists with population interests. 
To accomplish the needec^ broadening of the intellectual base on 
which "consequences" studies must draw is a managerial\task of 
some difficulty, but with proper institutional and finan^al sup- 
port the task can be donfe. ' 

Thirdly/ and most importantly, virtually all past investi- 
gations in ^this area of interest suffofed from a conceptual de- 
fect that, •once the defect is made explicit, should be remediable. 
The defect is the nearly exclusive predilection of analysts for 
focusing on the effects of population change on a highlyNaggre- 
gated (typically national) ' lev.el. Such cin emphasis makes the 
analysis opaque since it dispenses with most aspects of the pop- 
ulation^ problem that would make it a politically potent issue. 
The^-sqbstance of politics is the clash -and reconciliacion of 
conflicting particular interests: unless the peculiarities* and 
differences of the ways by which vairious sidDpopulations of a 
nation are affected by population change arc well understood and 
explicated, action to deal with population pr^6bl^s-.wi<ll fail to 
acquire the natural constituencies on whose support it should . 
vitally depend. ' ' ^ ' y 

■ ^ . ^ - f 

This last consideration indicates that the strategy for re- 
search and analysis should concentrate on nailing down the ef- 
fects;* of population growth as they differenti ally imping e upon 
the interests of various social strata. The strata relevant for 
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licy atnalysis will naturally differ from co\mtry to country 
but in each instauice sev^al classificatory criteria will be 
needed. One unquestionably importemt line of distinction should 
split the population along familiar demographiq lines distin- 
guishing among various age cproups fvtery young children, children 
of school age, young people about *to enter the IsQx^r force, 
people in the young labor force ages, those about to be retired, 
old people, households with two children, etc.) or focus on such 
groups as woin»n in the childbearing age/ young xinmatr rieds , 
couples, etc. Equally impoxteult would be distinctions between 
•^cial classes as defined by economic criteria (eic?>loyers, poor 
peasamts, landless laborers, industrial workers, the lowest 20 
percent in the income distribution, etc.); between the rural and 
•the urban population; among religious or ethnic groups; etc. 
The population' problem, if there is one, should be a felt prob- 
lem, although in its different manifestations, by these various 
groupings of individuals. The untractability of the population 
problem thus far is explainable "by the difficulty such grbxips 
necessarily experience in perceiving aggregate population pro^- 
Oesses deleterious to their welfare. It is the task of policy 
analysis to provide an accurate description of an elusive real- 
ity and thereby lift the population issue to the level of mean- 
ingful political discussion and bargaining. - 

Qbviously the careful * identification and analysis of^where 
(o?i what perspns br groups) the impact of population change 
falls should be carried out within the natural^ categories — 
familiar from. studies on economic and social development — in 
which population-affected .'interests on various levels (ranging 
\ \ from* the individual to the national) are perceived.' They cover 

^ \ such areas as income levels and distribution, employment/' hous- 

•\ ing> education, health, security, environmental amenities, food, 
\ taxes, inheritance., and national defense. What should distin- 
guish the analysis from the usual attempt to trace the dexno- 
graphic impact on the appropriate success indicators is the ef- 
fort to explicate. in- the analysis not only the aggregate effect 
oa the nation as a whole, but also the intact on subgroups and 
tjie processes of redistribution that demographic change inevita- 
^ bly generates. Beyond introducing the needed political element 
in the population debate, such an effort is also botmd to unearth 
multifarious potential ways in which modifications of existing . 
social arrangements could bring the outcome of individxiaj. c^- 
culus on demographic decisions into closer correspondence with^ 
the social interest. . * • 

The most practical step to get on with the ta9k>^uld be to 
carry out well staffed and well organized investigations on the 
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expected impact of plausible^'altemative futur§ demographic 
trends on the welfare of society in as large a number of coun- 
tries as feasible. First steps tov/ard working out the framework 
of a prototype periodic "population -impact report'' (conceived- as 
a genre somewhat analogous to report of councils of economic ad- 
visers) have been made at a recent workshop of development 
edbnomists held in Istanbul in September 1974. The institu- 
^onal and organizational support arrangements that in a ninnb^r 
:of countries may need to coii55lement the requisite local efforts 
are now being explored by the Population Covmcil as a follow-up 
to that meeting. Similar efforts are do<(btlessly underway or 
are 'being initiated elsewhere. Their coordination and the secur 
ing of appropriate support for successfully carrying out such 
work (including support for research studies needed to produce 
better subsequent surveys) could be highly prcxiuctive in con- 
tributing to the formulation of improved population policies. 
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This paper will consider research only in its relation to 
policies to reduce fertility. Population policy is, o^ course, 
normally considered to include policies designed to influence 
the other, demographic variables o^ mortality and migration, and 
this paper does not wish to challenge this definition or to im- 
ply that these are xiniversally of lesser ijnportance. To some 
governments, high levels of infant and child mortality and rapi4 
rural-urban migration appear to be the* most important population 
problems. Both mortality and migration are likely to affect » 
fertility and be in turn affected by it, and it is therefore 
artificial to consider them separately. But policies 'to influ- 
ence these in the short run do normally turn on quite different 
issues, and it- is not possible to consider research needs for 
them in a short paper. Fot similar reasons, this paper will not 
discuss research questions in what are sometimes described as 
"population-responsive", f ields-^empJ^yment, education, health, 
the environment, etc. The. distinction between "population- 
determining" and "population-responsive" policies may be a 



Author's note: 

Originally l"^ had hoped to produce for; this meeting a more 
complete, better bali^nced, and ^tess hastily prepared paper • .-Un- 
fortxinately time constraints proved to be unexpectedly severe, 
and the present effort must be seen as a purely personal attempt 
to identify some of the questions on which research by econo- 
mists might b^ of particular use to the makers of ptiblic policy 
in developing countries. While I hax^e frecjuently discussed such 
' is5^ues with my colleagues in the World Bank, they have had no 
time to read this paper, and must be absolved from any responsi- 
bility for ±ta contents . NThe paper also does not in^ any way 
consider what should be the World Bank's own research priorities 



in this field. 
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useful device for categorizing the main objective of policies 
but should not be pushed too far. Policies which act on 
population-responsive variables will affect the costs of, 
benefits from, parenthood an<J will therefore thimselves be 
population-determining. ^ 




This paper will focus on res>iarch that (1) might improve 
decisions about whether to ddopt policies to reduce fertility 
and/or (2) might make such policies more effective. 



The Needs of "Policy Makers" for Knowledge 

In attempting to identify^ critical areas for policy- 
oriented research, this paper will touch on, but largely skirt 
aroxind, two 'difficult areas, which rea^Lly deserve much more at- 
tention. The first of these is the role €hat ^research can play 
in the process of policy making. For thfe purpose of this paper, 
it is convenient to think of the policy-making process as. a 
synoptic one, carried on by a rational planner armed with a 
clearly defined social objective function. Presented with in- 
formation, the planner calculartes whether the new knowledge 
shifts the policies that would meocimize social welfare over 
time, and if it does, adjusts his policies accordingly. This 
artificial and extremely naive view of the poifclcy-making process 
lets us assiane that irrational policies are due to a lack of in- 
formation available, to policy makers, rather than representing, 
say, cOT5>romises between conflicting interest groups. This 
still* leaves open the question, to v^ich we shall return, of 
whether " inadequa^te policies reflect a genuine lack of answers 
i.d key questions and hence a n^d for more research, or whether 
they ref lect'a coramxinication^ gap between researchers and policy 
makers. * , - 

Although outside the self-defined scope of this paper 
(though not of this meeting), since its">subject is reslsarch by 
economists, it is worth noting that ^ the process of policy 
decision-making in the population'* field* is something that would 
be worth a good deal more study than it has received. It is of * 
interest in its own rfght, and, l>y demonstrating what issues' are 
likely to appear critical to policy makers,, might help td narrow 
the coram\inications gap between researchers and advisers and 
those who make population policy. Dp we know, for example, why 
the Government of Mexico has 'shifted its attitude to population 
policy almost 180 degrees since 1970? It would not appear to 
be the reisults of any new research or revelations, or striking v 
internal or ext'emal political or economic changes. 
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The second area of difficulty concerns the relative priori- 
ties of different lines of research* This is 'indeed the subject 
of this paper, but I ccmnot claim to offer a very comprehensive 
treatment. 'The student of economics is taught at the outset to 
think in terms of co'ris trained, choices rather than needs,- whether 
for private or public ,goods. Information abofut wants has no 
economic interpretation in the .absence of infom^tion on prices 
and incomes. Similarly research priorities cannot be deduced 
simply fro^ views about the degree of importance attached to 
particulaar'gaps in knowledge. It is also necessary to make some 
reference to the Opportunity costs of research resources if de- 
voted to other fields, and to the likelihood that research in a 
particular direction will yield useful answers.. Although judg- 
ments of this sort are made every day by governments, founda- 
tions, universities and others, probably few if , any of these are 
supported by explicit analysis of -the relative expected social 
marginal productivity of research in different fields, and I am 
not able to provide it here." ' , * 



Why Is There Disagreement about the Desirability 
of Policies to Reduce Fertility? , 

Although about three-quarters of the population of the de- 
veloping world live ih countries with feunily planning •programs 
that^ are making a deliberate attempt 'tcMrecrtait 2v.cceptors, thi9 
reflects the predominance of a relatively small number of Asian 
countries in the overall population jiicture.l The great majority 
of individual developing coxintry governments 1 lack such policies, 
and nearly 80% of the inhabitants of^'^ Africa, Wd 85% of the in- 
habitants of Latin America, livp^h countries Which do not -have 
them\{IBRD) , 1974) . ElsewhefeT policy y^#^ect:yvenes,s may be ham- 
pered^by insufficient pblitacal support or x>udgetary resources. 
Many people, including myseM, would Argue that the policy 
makers in most of. these countries are/, from the point of view of 
the welfare of the inhabitantsM;b^ajflrelves , mistaken in not hav- ^ 
ing such policies or in pursuing them half-heartedly. Why is 
there this disagreement of view? To what extent might it be re- 
solved by research? / 

Reasons for disagreement over policy issues (lea^^^ng aside 
questions of subjective personal interest) can be conveniently 
groupeljfcto three disagreement about values, difference in ' 
the inHH^ation possessed by each side, and a lack of informa- 
tion* leading both sides to make different judgments about facts, 
in any particular debate" it is often difficult to^ identify the 
sour(?e pf divergence. Argument over the view that anti-natalist 
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policies ^^re ^undesirable because a larger population size implies 
greater political standing raigl^t turn on either (of both) of two 
"tljings. The first is the weight that should be given to politi- 
cal standing corapaired to other social objectives, .such as income - 
per head — this involves a political, value jtidgment. The second 
is the rsylationship between populatidn size and political stand- 
ihg. This is a question of fact which in principle could be re- 
solved by empirical- research^ 

On several questions, a divergence of view may re^fiect a 
lack of knowledge or understanding of well-established research 
findings, rather than the need for raojre research itself. In dis- 
cussing whether a disagreement over an isdue arises from a lack 
among policy makers of appreciation or knowledge of facts that 
are established, or a lack of* knowledge about the facts, I shfill 
simply make a personal judgment as to whether a "professional 
consensus" exists. I shall not attempt a definition of this and 
my implicit criteria ^re highly siabjective. At Bucharest, "the 
profession" spoke ^mainly at the Tribune (though so also did'many 
who must lie outside ^it, by any definition) , while the "policy 
makers" spoke at the Population Conference xtself. profes- 
sional consensus does npt mean agreement 'on|cill aspeit:ts of a 
particular question, or. that there is no need for any further 
re^sedrch. But tlje implication here is that from the point. of 
view, of ^improving policy, research in such areas is of relative- 
ly ^low priority. * 

Possible sources of divergence of view ori the desirability 
of pol'icie's to reduce fertility include: : ^ 

(i) Views as to the expected populatipii size and rates of 
4.' growth; 

.fii)* Views as to the seriousness of the ^impact of any 

.gijven size or rate of growth of pop'^^atiori on social 
objectives; , ' 4 

(ili) Views on the likelihood of tech^icfal |progress which 

might' reduce the seriousness ojF this 'impact; 
(iv) Views of" potential effectiveness, and hence of costs 
aijd benefits, of policies to slow down growth rates. 
Each is discussed in, turn. ^ 



(i) Views as to the Magnitude of 

• Expected Demographic Change. 

f ' — • 

Calculations of the projected magnitudes of population 
growth with any particular ass\amptions about the patterns of 
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mortality and fertility change are routine, and not a matter of 

dispute. The concept of the "population explosion" has been 

long accepted into tile conventional wisdom. The nature of the ^ 

in-built momentum of population growth resulting from the young 

age stinicture in LDCs has, however, by no means been universally \ 

grasped. The very stibstantial further growth of the population 

for several decades after it is assumed that replacement level 

.^fertility is achieved and maintained is, on first acquaintance, 
fairly startling. Even if one is not able to estimate accurate- - 
ly what the very' large si-ze of world or some national popula- 
tions implies for development prospects, the numbers involved 
are so large a& to raise doubts about the feasibility of the 

.social and economic adjustments required. The subject has bjeen 
well researched (Frejjka, 1973). but I suspect that a comraunications 
ga'i) between "the profession" and policy makers does still exist. 

» A more ^^undamnental somtce of disagreement may concern the 

expected rate of change time- of fertility or mortality, and 

hence future rates o^ population growth and ultimate pcJpulation 
size. ^ There is clearly no professional consensus here at all. 
Discussion among policy makers at Bucharest mirrored, however ^im- 
perfectly, divergences of view among the profession. These con- - 
cemed particularly the view that "development" will, unaided by 

.deliberate population . policies, bring down fertility sufficient- 
ly — expressed in one of the World .Population Year slogans "Take 
care of the People and the Populatiori Will Take Care of Itself." 
A view about what this means in terms^of future popu left ion ^ 
growth requires a v^LW on the expected rate of future develop- » 
ment '{on which the research needs aaje well^ outside the scope, of 
this paper) and on the relationship betweenv-e^nomic developnent * 
and fertility decline.'^ ^ • 

The view that a sufficiently high level o^ ^conomic devel- 
opment, with the social changes that accompany. -it, will be . ^ 
marked by fertility very much closer to replacement levels than 
prevails in developing countries now is, of course, unchal^^ged. 
But research into particular threshold values of social and eco-^ 
nomic variables which might yield satisfactory predictions of 
when fertility falls could be expected^o oqcur does not appear 
. to ^have- produced such .predictions; tather the xeverse — it has 
suggested such a diverse pattern of demographic transition as to 
cast significant doubt as to whether it will ever be possible to 
use historical experience to make such predictions. /' ' J 

The sort of research that would improve the predictability 
of fertility decline would, of course, carry^ considerable policy 
.implications for governments desiring to bring about such a 

' ... . \ J * . 
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decline. * Research on the correlates of fertility has been ex- ^ 
tensive* Some of the findings have been suggestive of policy 
implicateions . For example, there is evidence thar those coun-^^' 
tri^s where the benefits of Economic advance^ have been widely 
shared have experienced a fall in fertilij:y at an earlier stage 
of develo£»nent (as measured, by average per capita income) than 
those in which th^ benefits are highly concentrated (IBRD, 1974) : 
There is also considerable evidence that higher levels of femacVe 
eduqation are usually associated Vith a lower level bf fertility. 
Some caution is heeded, however. Finding* some correlation be* 
'tween the adva^ice of a particular indicatoi* of social and eco- 
nomic modernization and a decline in fe^rtility does not ^ estab- 
lish that if that particular indicator is advanced in isolation, 
^fertility will necessarily fall. 

I am not sufficiently familiar with most of the research on 
the correlates of fertility to venture an estimate of the like- 
lihood that further work either ^t a household level, from sur— 
vey or census data, or using regional or national averages^ will 
provide insights we do not already have. The World Fertility 
Survey data will provide considerable opportunities for analysis 
of fertility differentials. My own personal preference is for - 
wo rk^ that promiseis more behavioral insights/. Without more work 
on models of household behavid^r, and without data that ' captures 
a much larger proportion of houseljold affairs than does most 
available data,,-! am somewhaj: doubtful whether further^^work on . 
the correlates of fertility is of the highes^t priority. But I 
s^y this from' a position of comparative ignorance and stand 
re^dy to be corrected. I shall ^return again to research on 
household behavior below. . . 



(ii) The Impact \of Populatioh Growth ^ ^ ^ 

on Social Objective^. 

: --^^ y:^ . ^ '\ ^ 

^ -What actual social objectives should be is a matter of 
political value judgment. Some governments do appear to attach 
value to population size as an objective in itself. Others may' 
be more concerned with a larger total GNP than a higher GNP per 
head . 

■ ' . ■ - • • • ' > 

, Theire ^a'y also be an' implicit divergence of view on the 
weight that should be given to the welfare of future generations. 
Although there is a large' body of economic literature on the 
selection of, discount rates to use in soc^ial, and econpmic 
choices^ this remains in essence a question of* political value 
judgment. The main impact of cWanges in fertility on most, of 



the variables with which policy makers are concerned is a very 
-long-term one.j Many of the Sevices used by planners, such as a 
relatively high discount rate supposedly equivalent to the xtoix^ 
ginal rate of return on investment, or the use 6f five to ten^^, 
year per;Lods as pl^innin«|horizons, will not capture the effects 
of firtility changes on Tlfee economy— -^o.r example, through their 
effects'^on the labor force. 'The^very larg;e population size's ex- 
pected duriag th^ii^t ceatury'will impose their costs up6n the 
generations alive then. 'Th^use of virtually any discount rate 
^eans that the present values of - these social costs are n^gligi- ' 
ble. It is diffi^cult to justify i;his philosophically; the con- 
c^pj: bf diminishing marginal utility of consiimption which pro- 
vides a. justification for discounting future income streams 
* would i^ot seem relevant in this case. \ ^ ' 

In some countries, * there may f>e ^ lack of xinderstandin^ 
ori the. part of. policy nl&kers, of the consequences of economic 
growth which should be" attributed to a failure of commvinications 
rather .than an. absence of 'research. Policy' riakers may often not 
have considered the implications of population growth 6 f expected 
magnitudes* on the demand for individual sectors or products 
e.g.,educdtion, health facilities, housing, or fobd.^ Obviously, 
isol§iting dne individual consequence of population growth in the • 
absence of any analysis of the sectoral interrelationships in- 
volved can be misleading, ^ind is cor^eptually a much less satis- 
factory way of desAibing the effect^ of population growth tha]| 
its impact on^-welfare, sucli ^s income per head, dr the distribu- 
tion of income.' However, insofar as the divergence of view on 
pppulation^policy reflects a failure of policy makers to- grasp 
the magnitudes involved, sucl; partial analysis may be' a dore 
grapbic wgi^f desc;cibirig t^e impact of population growth. This 
dees not require research so much as an. educational effort. 

But diffeb^rehces in value, judgment? or coramunieation gaps do 
not aqcount for.all^the* divergence in views about the impact of 
population- growth on development prospects., Indeed, this^ is a 
sTibj^ct on which there remains considerable confusion .among^ the 
profession as v^ll ais among policy makers, and.«perhaps this con- 
fusion is increaising. On the face, of itl ihe conventional analy- 
sis^ showing population grovrth to be a^brake on'thf rate or 
growth of per capita income, formal izecl \by^ Coale arid Hoover * - 
(195877 is simple and convinfcing; Jiigher fertility- is* associ- 
ated with a higher dependency ratio, and herice lower saving; ^ - - 
faster labor force growth implies le^s capital per man for any 
' given level of ipvestmen^ and the fixity. of natural resources . 
leads .plausibly to a production fUngtion showing .diminishing re- 
turns .to increa^erf i^n bjth capita! and labor." 
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^ It is possil?le to chip away at some of the assumptions. 
The savings assumptions seem particularly dubious for many fami- ^ 
lies in developing coxintries. The addition to consumption fe- 
' quired" by the very young' may ppss'ibly be small, and children may 
add to household production a't^ an early age, thereby increasing 
savings ^potential. ^ %t^l>e3: considerations may be much more im- 
portant^determinants of household saving — for example, it has 
often been ^suggested t*?it the source.^of income (i.e., whether 
wages or profits) i§ Significant. Some life-cycle theories of 
saving suggest that net saving will reflect the ratio of work- . 
..^.rs to the retired dissavers,, and this ratio will be a positive 
'function compulation growth. We have relatively little infoir^ 
mation on the determinants of household saving; quite apart from 
its importance in. analyzing the relation between population and 
development^ the determinants of saving are of considerable im- 
portance to iever^l policy questions and researcli here would^ 
seei9 of high priority. , ' 

Tit is aiso possible* to find advantages in the rapid growth 
of the labor force — the recent training of yoiing wofkers is a 
way to ^Inbody technica"! progress and to make painless adjustment 
to changing economic conditions . ' ^omfe economists haye seen in 
. the rapid growth of the Western European labor force' through mi- 
gration from Southern Europe, Turkey and North Africa, a power'- 
ful engine of growth (Kindleberge|, 1967) (though for reasons I 
find somewhat obscure) . -But in tfte conditions of high levels of 
yxemployment and very li^'i'^ed investment per head that prevail 
Si most developing countries, th6se arguments appear unimportant. 

In. spit#-0f the qualifications to any simple assumptions 
about savings, the theoretical reasons for expecting a negative 



» 4 * ' ^ 

There appears to be very little iriformation on the costs 
of children to paarents. It certainly caKnot be automatically^ as- 
siamea. these are. low. Prof. R. Repetto has pointed but to me 
that a recent study by Fogel knd Engefman has suggested that 1^ 
break-even point for a slave owner 4n J:]j e U nit ed St ates, raisii^ 
a slave from birth, came wnen the slave reached 21 (Fogel an4 
ITfigerman, 197^^ and that in consequence the cOsts of children. • 
to" parents must 'have been significantly greater tlian the eco- 
nomic return.. Repetto concludes from this- that in contemporary 
TLDCs with less lajid per 'family, and lo^er- Wages tljan in the nine-* 
teenth century United States, it is.eve^ less lijcely that^chil- 
dren cart '{/rovide a- net economic benefit tot* their parents. Trie 
value that -re^^arch on this topic might have is discusse4, further 
below,. . • * • ' ' * *^ ' 
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relationship between rates of growth of population and per capita 
income inJ developing countries seem fairly robust,. As between 
couirtries-,x however, the obServed^simple correlation between the 
growth* of population and that of both income ^nd income per head 
durihg the period since 1950 has not been significantly differ- 
ent from zero. Perhaps the, factors determining the i^elative 
pace of ecofipmic growth are too complex for any single factof to 
stand out as of particular significance in the process • Perhaps* 
there was correlation between the rate of income growth and' 

the rate of mortality decline on which data is -poor. 

The relation between population growth and the rate of de- 
velopment would appear to require -further research, but it is 

.not immediately clear what avenues for this are likely to lead 
to results. The route that some researchers are^ taking lies in 
building economic-demographic models. From being simple exten- 
sions of the Coale-Hoover framework (e.g*. , TEMPO I-Enke,-, 1971), 
these have now blossomed into much more elaborate and disaggre- 
gated constructions (for example, .BACHUE tsiandy and Wery, 
1973]). Such, models can capture the effects of development on 
population growth, as well as the effects of population growth 
on development. Without better understanding of the determinants 
of fertility, it is'not of course possible to' make' confident es- 
timate^ of some of the re'lationships involved. But such .models ^ 
do permit an exploration of the sensitivities* of outcomes to a 

.range of assumptionis about the QuaotitatiX^e dimensions of forces 
which aice at present understood only in terms o^\their qualita- ^ 
tive directions * \ * ^ , 

• ^ • - . ' 1^ 

For planning purpQses, the main value of disaggregated 
economic-demographic models may i^e in exploring .Iciigration and 
employment questions over periods from five to ten years*. .The 
consequences of population growth for employmisnt oppprtunities , 
in restraining the growth of wages, and in perpetua-ting poverty 
in small-scale agriculture may well b^ its most significant de- 
velopment effectV"\ For the normal* range of most* development ^ 
plans, the economic effects of fertility change would be^^felt 
only in a limited number of sectors. Bfeyond tfiatl period, the 
relevance of an economic model to the circumstances of a par- 
ticula^r country* is boun& to diminish. F.ertility changes today ^ ' 
will bjsgin to have sigrti/f i^nt effect^on the labor force ^nly at , 
so fai: distant a date that it makes little sense to try to pre- 
dict their furi economic impact witH any* quantitative precision. 
Th;e .prom'^se of t?ie re^lJLy long-term* eodnomic^demographic models 
cJoe^" not li-e in- their ability t.o *desci?ibe the fu1:u]t|e outcomes 
of today's policy decisions with any particular ^-accuracy so much 
as to /increase understanding of. the manner and direction in 



which demo4raf)hic foroe§ operate. .They a rd. therefore essential- 
ly a xesearch and teaching tool rathfer than for iitmiediate policy 
use."* -The samer is true of the calculations of the' economic costs 
and benefits of family planning programs. - Attempts to try to 
estimate the economic value Of thd marginal /birth are at best 
misleading (King, ,1973).. The best way td derive orders of mag- ^ 
nitude of these JL^ from economic -demographic models. It is 
probably useful fot policy maker;s to" calculate, such orders of 
magnitjide, in trying to consider whether cettain mpre expensive 
population, po^licies are worthwhile (e.g\, incentive proposals, 
MCH schemes; "etc.). .It itlust be, however, appreciated that.no^ » 
amount j?esearch is go'ing to Tnake ^these calculations any ipore 
than ^approximajbe estimates. A layge'part of the economic bene- 
fits .oi* today's family - planning programs will be felt in the 
,Jirst decades pf .the t^wei>ty-first century, aAd there is no way ' 
of knowirig what the world Economy will look like at that point- . 
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Ciii) ]gxpected Rgites /o if jlechfiical .JProgr^as * ^ - . ; 

^r<^ • * ; • * ' ' ' < • ' . ' 

'The. dlf fi<Jul€ies ''bf ms^kiiig rea^na1>le .forecasts over a long 
perJLod have also made ipng-rtm eptimates of ' tlae»V effects of popu- 

' la tion- growth > on the adequacy of fixed" supplies of natural re-r 
sourpes, especially of ^ cui.t:iyab 16 land, ,v^ry con trover's ial. • pie 
degree o£ anxiety which policy ma|c^rs feel about the consequence 
of pqpu.latibn -g^owifh viil be^ bdhsiderably influenced by their ex 

.pectati6ris about' adequafcy .of food supplies. In their own co\intrie 
,and the long-run trends in world food, pricefs • ' The results of re 
search in this field ^ave f ar ^een disappaintl?^. . Views held 
over medixmi- run prospects— 6. g. , for the remainder of this cen#- 
tury — appear to vary widely, with 'the pifedoninant* vi^ew^ seemingly 
very .influenced by tljie- experience of the preceding two or three 
years..'-^ Views onVrpaliy iong-teim prospects --the "carrying, 
cap^it^* of thfe earth— have been concerned with the*physical 
possibilities, rather than with the ecbnotaic- or technological 
changes thatf would be needed if the' long- terih potential produc- 
tion o'f food were to be achieved*' ^ . * 

P^rhap's^he main priorities for ''economists in thjLs area 
are: (1) to concentrate' their own resear^ch^ bn the short*- and 
medium- run./ where' the're^r^import^^ poli^- decisions to be 

• """I have ^ever, tested this hypothesis, b\it I have a Strong 
impression that the best predictor *af tlv« pyevailirig degree of 
'Malthusianism among^ experts in this subject would be <the pre- 
ceding fhdian morispon." . ^^ \* • 



made — for example, in agriculture and (2) to explain to polidj^ 
makers how crude and misleading it can be (a) to make long- terra 
projections without considering the effects of price changes oh 
incentives to produce or to innovate, and (b) to Assume that. ^ ^ 
calculations of the maximum possibly physical output are any pre 
diction of" what .will happen in practicd. , 



^(iv) The. Effectiveness of Population Policies . ^ * 

' ' • ' * 

A possible' reason tor the reluctanc^ to ^dopt policies to 

reduce fertility may be a belief that these cannot be effec:tive. 
Though I know of no instance where such a belief has actually de 
terred a government from starting^ a-^ family planning program, 
such views 'have probably contributed , to a reluct^iice of finance 
and planniil^ ministries to provide budgetary resourbai. A lack 
i>f Consensus among policy takers as to the effectiveness of ex- 
isting prbgrams or ways" to increase this reflects a similar lack 
of co'Asensus in the profession. Perhaps one of the most dis- - 
appointinig aspects- of the Bucharest Conference was the way in 
which the general recognition-^-and the conventional wisdom in, 
the profession for many years — 1:hat family planning programs 
could not reduce fertility to replacement levels on their own 
without increases in levels of development — seemed, Jto imply to 
,so many that such programs were not valuable at all„ which' is 
far from being tlie case.' There has beAi a fair amoant of ,re-^ 
search of the effect^ of family planning pr6grams on fertrlity-- 
"enough to show thatrthere has been some effect,^ though not as 
much as some eairlV advocates claimed. Possibly more vojrk on 
this would help to dispute doubts about the possible effective- 
jiess of E^rogr^s-^ ^ 

. How' Can . Polici?g3r-BeJ4ade ^Mbre Effective? 




The most important /reason for research into the effects of 
past population policies is not to demonstrate that IjJ^ese can 
have some impact, but to discover how these migh^,.-*l3S^a4e more 
effective. By 'and large it must be accepted ^ that. Jthe tendency ^ • 
of progrcuns either to grow vei^ slowly or to 'reach: a- plateau 
after'*^. short time, is a disappointing one. Tli^' large number of 
ii?duced abortions ^d some- localized successes give reason to* 
Believe. that programs^ are how not reaching theii^, full potential. 

Two lines of research appear of particular importance. * The 
fd^st of these is into the design and operation of famirly^. plan- 
ning programs themselves. Research- into how to make tjiese more 



effective. is clearly of high-priority. Having recently attempted 
it, i feel convinced that the amount'^^hat can be' learnt fran 
cross-national eomparisons based on service statistics is very" 
lirtite*. The reqv^red research. is going^tp' be in many respects 
academically' raibher raimdane, f^ch as managejtfent studies to see ^ 

the. "results of^ particularexperiments do not seem replicable 
rationally, ' O.th'er work must be carried out within the framework 
'of^prd^ramS- themseJLves, because it requires carefully controlled 
experiments' with means of conrraunications or 'Sei^vice delivery. 
To ^ig^cusi^ 'in depths' re search priorities of.' this type would de- 
part -toq^ fir from the theme of this jp^per and^ this meeting, but 
it* is Inlportant that this area of research not be neglected. 



The second ) important research ^ea is work^'on the •determi- 
nants of fertility. Im^ro|ved understanding of .the economic de- 
t?erminants *seems partielilarly iraportai^.^ In the first place, 
^ this may^ provide evidence of €he degree' to which conventional 
* family ^planning programs may .accomplish fertility reduction, , and 
. \the. d^gfee' 1:o which it is ^essential to find successful policy 
measures which, go beyorid famil3^^1anriing. As noted above, fit 
; has sometimes' been suggested that large families may be economi- * 
.cally advantageous in ru^al areas of developing Countries (Mam- 
d^ni,. 1972) ftgilthotigh, as observed above, there is also evidence, 
tp^the contta?^^^ If large famiiies are economically advantageoxis 
in the certain circumstal^ces, presumably programs thSHt merely 
provide - infomjatibn, or which attempt simply verbal perfeuSsiori, 
will^not succeed in inducing parents in such -circumstances to 
have smaller or^es." *&€cd|^, sut:h information may help;with the , 
design of policies whidr g4- beyond family planning. MRst ofv' 
these involve the.. use of -economic incentives? the tnore directly 
thejse can be designed to of^get 'the 'forces which p^mote high 
levels of fertility, the more succe^sful^ these are Tikely to be. 

^ Whatsis, the best approach to this? ^'ne^>ossjLbility is to 

•obse^VQ actual fe^rtility in va <rariety of dit^rent economic set- 
tingsV"* The Client to which this is useful depends on. the extent^ 
of '*un;iantedr f^istility." By instinct , most ^cono^ists are' prob-. 

i'-.ably suspicions af this concept. ^The> notion of co;isumeE ration- 
ality /is very deeply engrained^ into econcftiiic thinking. *it.is^ 

. Usually' a^Suiit^ that the choices tliaf*irfdivi^\Jfeils are -observed 
t6 make &r§vjih6se that leave them at Ifeast as well off as any- 
alt5rnativ"e.^^5^en to\th^m — though it has to 'be admitted impulse- 
buying can occur, advertisirfg can sh^e tastes arid consumers ♦ 
frequently regret their choices. ,y % ' * 

It should be noted that even if the numbe^ of, unwanted con- 
, cept^is were, tl^ought to .be ' relatively small, there would still 
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be a 'case for subsidizing family planning- programs, since pri- 
vate and social interests in fertility are likely to differ. By 
reducing costs of ^fertility control, ''such/as psychic costs asso- 
ciated with traditional methods of contraceptiron and the finan- 
cial costs of modern methods or induced abortipn, such programs 
could reduce fertility, no matter how rigidly the notion that 
!^1 children are the conscious rational choice of parents is 
entertained. 

^ The challenge to any economic^ theory in this field is' to 
explain the negative correlation between income and fertility, 
which if not universal, has \been observed very widely both 
within countries and over time. It seems highly improbable that 
children could be widely considei^ed inferior goods. The re- 
*sponse offered to this .challenge has been recently surveyed very 
thoroughly (Leibenstein, 1974, Simon, 1974). In several of the 
most recent formulations, the allocation of household time is of 
critrical importance; indeed, household ^decisions could all be 
analyzed in terms of sequential allocation of two basic ele- 
ments — time and assets. (As§ets at any point o^ time, -of cou3:;g^ 
include surviving children.) Time can be allocated to earning 
^ncome, looking after children, ep joying the services of other > 
"assets, or ^enjoying the, services af ^children. More ccxnplete 
models of household behav^ior wouldf h^ve to emphasize the seqtfen- 
"tial nature of decisions; the |)Ossibly changing ilifluences tSf 
i^ocial pressures on tadtes; t^i^ uncertaility attendant on each 
-fertility decision; and the question of .whose utility i^ thpught 
to iDe maximized — ^he paregi^ alone, or parents plus potfentialiC 
children. It is obvious that complete economic models of house- 
hold behavior would be extremely complicated, and it is pot ob- 
vious that the attempt to model all. the decisions of the nonr 
existent representative wholly rational family would be worth 
the. effort. Buft it is certainly worth pursuiria much furthWt * 
than has been done. Models of household behav^^r which simul- 
taneously determine fertility, empibyment, and^^dupation deci-^ . 
sjons should give ug more information about choices in:^.ach of 
these^^reas than considering each in isolation. 

Most of the recent work in this area, both theoretical and 
empirical, has been done in'. a developed country context.^ Data 
relating fertility and income are- most readily available in such 
'Countries bift fertility may be more difficult to ^explain with 
reference to econonyLc fai^rs in developed than less developed 
countries. In developed countries, children can be viewed analo 
^gously with durable consumed goods (i.e., they provider 'utility 
^dit'ec.tly to their parents)', bemand for children aS^^consumer 
^o6dd may si!fcpfy be ascribed to €as^es .' Alternatively -mcfre*. ^ - ^ 
- , - : r * , V.*' 'I ' , . ^ 
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•elaborate theories can be developed to explain the determinants 
of tastep-in teim's 'of ' such things as social status,, parental 

^educatioji, etc. In developing counitries* these "factors are>.also* 
likely to operate; however, children are also likely to have ' ' 
some of the » characteristics of producer goods ii.e., they pro- r 
vide utility to tKeir parents indirectly, *by increasing their 
income) . 'The demand 'for children as producer good^ may re- 
fleci; the products of £heir physical labor, or , 'e'specially ,in 
conditions of imperfjfec't capital markets, it may -reflect theii: 
value as insurance ih old*a.ge. ' • 

^ Insofar a^ there is unwanted fertilxty — which there cer- 
tainly ^pp'^ars to b*e — deductions made from observed fertility 
decisions cotild be inaccurate, especially if, as is probable, 
the amount of unwanted fertility is correlated with . economic 
circiitnstances . It would* therefore be of par€icular value to ^be 
able to^ calculate the economic costs 'and benefits of children to 
parents in a variety pf circumstances in ,u5^s. Tjiere-^is- little » 
or no data that will permit thisv^ Very few surveys of fertility, 
h^ive more than very jperfunctory income -data; trying to measure 
what children contribute to their households and whatl^they cost, 
requires not merely income d^^ta -but detailed budgets for both 
consvunpfion and timeC Even with" specially designed surveys this 
sort of data is very difficult to get but the effort* should 'be 
worthwnile. A more detailed knowledge of the ways in whifeh - 
households allocate their resources- of assets and time might 
help to understand not* merely, decisions about family size, but 
also the determinants of -educational enrol2jnent and drop-out, 
and of labor supply. Decisions on migration, and on, the timing 
of marriage and the transfer of assets involved in marriage, can 
perhaps also be brought, within such a fr^ework'. In addition 
possible conflicts of interest* between cliildren and the4r parents^ 

be explored; /*for example, poor' response to educational of)- - 
por^m^ies may sometime*s reflect the fact that it may be in a 
cliild's interest to be educated (since most studies still sug- * 
gest*^ a high private rate ok return t'Q ^education in IiDCs)„ but not 
to his parehts, ♦ - . ' \ ./ ^/ 

in my vieV, the<ife<I:onoraiSi^s of hpUseh^)^ b?iiavio,r is the 
single h^ighest' priority for pblicy--directed social science re- ^ 
seaMh on population in developing countries. Individual deci- , 
sions^re what det^rmine the success or failure ^of population 
^pd^icyJ In a huiaber of recent papers, however, several economists 
Ti^e s/tV^essed the importance, of coiraiiunity oy groiMp^oml^ifci fer- 
tality^{Anker„. 1974, 'Leibehstein, lft34) , an^ h^^^, suggested the 
possibility of directing incentivejs art communities ^rather than ^ 
individual's (McNicqll, ,1974^ . The stxmy of community norms 
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falfs outside 'the' traditional boundaries of economics, but, they 
are- very possibly of considerable economic signif.tcance and 
policy reTevance, In this area the economist* must recognize the 
limitations of his discipline, and turn to his anthropologist and 
sociologist colleagues for assistance. ^ . ' ' 
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Introduction ^ 

Much of the discussion of fertility policies tends to focus 
on formal governmental-actions- and largely ignores ±he phenomena^ 
such policies are directed toward and the cpntplex neti|rork of ; 
factors that interact to determine fertility levels. A brief r 
'review of some of those factors may he% to provide a background 
against which both the potentialities aftd, limitations of fertil- 
,ity policies may be more clearly seen. \ ' - . ' 

'Mumin reproduction -is an exceedingly - coin^le* phenomenon in 
which genetic, physiological, psychological, an^ societal forces 
are All operative. The. basic parameters are biologically . estab- 
lished, but they are characterized by a dtertain looseness or 
"tolay" in the patterned processes that permits qonsidera(ble mod^ 
ification by thfe concerted and cumulative actions of environmen- 
tal. indiTidual. and societal influences, Wte cdAnot (yet?) al^ 
ter-the menstrual cycle- so that ovulation occurs normally once a 
year' rather than once a month, but we can block: ovulation tempo- 
4arily or- permanently. And we canndt speed up gestation so as 
to produce a- baby in five-'months inptead of nine. b»t we can in- 
terrupt *^the process at any ppint. In short., we can tinker with 
individuals-to alter biologically determined patterns but cannot 
change the- specie s.^ - - v - ' ■ 

Genetic and physiological, factors set conditions that mak^ 
reproduction botji certain and limited. Societal and pgychologi* 
ca]. fo^-ces determine to a large extent ,^when and where it will 
occur. ■ As'«ith.bio\ogj<cally determiried behavior, there is a . 
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good deal of "play" in societal mechanisms for Qontrolling repro- 
ductive behavior that permits considerable variability and indi- 
vidual choice, societies 3et rules gbvierning^^exual access, ; 
sojae of' wliich—like. incest tfabt)os--ar^ highly' effective controls 
and other of which — such as proscription of sexual- relations 
outside of marriage — are viewed ^as less stringent. The family, 
that universal institution injto which most individuals are born • 
ahd in which they spend much of their lives, is, *admirab3^de- 
signed to assure that reproductigin occurs amd that children are . 
cared for during., their long period of dependence and pre properly 
prepare^ for" societal membership. Individuals have a choice 
about when they .will hWe children and how many they will have, 
but the choices ' are *made in a context of social pressures '(and 
prior social conditioning) Jthat assure a High degree of conform- 
ity to group expectations. In many countries/ as Judith Blake 
puts it: "People majfce their ' vpiiii|itary^ reproductive choices in 
an ihstitirtional"^ context that/sevet^y : constrains them riot^to 
choose non-marriage, not^ to ^hoose^childlessness, not to choose • 
only one^child, and" even ^ noil to , limit .themselves solelj^ to two 
.childrenV'-"-' The constraints * vary, witW anfl- cultulre, 

they are always present.],. The '".uniye:^^^ right" of every, 

cotiple to choose the ti^ing^Und the^ number children they will 
have is a nob le^ sentiment, /J^tit there^^ country in the 

world where, it is not siibj^ct^ hSdhly effective^^societal and^ - 
cultural constraints. And any' p^Py measures ^ intended, to in- 
-fluence feiftility will in turn be^fec^ted by. the. extent to ^ 
which they are compatibly or ifwcoitrgatible With the existing com- 
plex of shared" berief;s\ ^alUea, and custoniary* practices 

''as liot^ a biological and ^ social phengmenon^, humali repro-. 
duction is affected by influences jopUrat^tig at any of three 
levels: > ^ ^ | - ' < 

- bio logical— for ekample, shifts' i^ nutritional status,' 
^disease status, general health sfl^us; i^^rgical *or* ^ 
chemical intervention; * ^ ' 

^ - individual or personal — for example, changes in knowl-^ 
edge; shifts in social, economic, ^oj marita^sta^ru^s; . 
acceptance of new beliefs or values; shiftsXin refer- 
ence group identification; exposure, to rewards^r 
' ^ punishments; 



• sopietal — for exam^ie,* changing family relationships; and 
rojLes; the developraerly of a '^singles "^culture" as in some 
'Westetri cities; shifting roles and statuses .pf women. 
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; The" implication for^ fertility policy of ^is listlhg ia^^' . 
t;hat -changes are harder to implement and less direct and,^ certain 
in their effects on reproduction as oiie moves 8bWt^the list. It 
is relatively easy i^o ^ff ect^reproduction, especially to reduce 
or prevent it^ by tinkering with individual organisms. It ^is 
much more difficult to (jhaiT^e-^^fehe attitudes and behaviors^ of a 
s^rie? of individuals; ahd^'^' is\?cceiedingly difficult to bring 
aboiit a predictable change' in a societal* institution by deliber- 
ate and conscious policy measures. .Institutions are i;esponsive 
to policy initiatives, but the responses are Usually slow and 
often different from tho^i^e anticipated. ....^The^^^pminant and de-* 
termining agency is the society not the government'. Government 
is but one among many, institutional arrangements through \^hich 
societies regulate their' jneratoers — and their numbers. Whclt a 
given gov^mmAit can do about fertility and what effects its 
policy measures* ha^e are. substantially shaped by forces that' are 
only partly subject to^govemmental control. 



\.The complexitly of fertility arjid the degree to which.it is ^ 
supported ^and ^promoted by -solid social institutions and widely 
shared values make difficult the. devising of adequate strategies 
for reducing it. ' Jf we ask the ecoYiomists .how«»jLt is to b^ done 
^hey advis^ u^^.to change the balance of costs and benefits of 
children. Reduce the utilities and increase the^ costs and there 
will be fewer children bom. The sociologists point to the long 
standing/' deeply ingra^ined, and highly cherished social institu- 
tions and Tfalues that svipport fertili"^ and th^y say %iiat we 
shall h^ve to change them. ^-JThe psychologists dir'ect us toward 
the^ neeci to find substitutes for the* psychic rewards we get from 
childrerl and to devise alteifnativer ways of a^chi^ving the emo- 
tional* supports arid satisfactions that having and* living with' ^ 
children provide. ;The ^physicians suggest that the wa^ lie6 - 
through increasing maternal and cl^ld healthiservices, including 
family planning, and |;-hrough reducing infant and'child mortality 
and improving nutrition. The politician replies wiJA his iring- 
ing declaration of^unfettered ^^roduction as an inalienable 
human right and ducks both thef question and the awareness that 
the*ffeedt}m= of choice he defends is as mythical as the unicorn. 
The 4^dicated and zealous taimiiy planner holdF\that: if we but 
prqvide widely^< enougl;i th^ means Qf cor^racepfcion and abortion, 
they will, create their, own dfemani. ' The biological scientidts 
imply that tfcje rgeans of salvfition ^will be fotind in improved con- 
traceptive techniques. And; ^as Srgued at Bucharest, , there are 
those who think that if the jricfiii* qait coristiming the' poor ^11 
stop breeding and tlfat, ^in the wprds'' of the World Pop^^tion 
Year slogan, if we take care of the P96ple, population {r|[,ad 
fertility) will ^ take care bf itself. 
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Whatever course may be adopted — and there are elejnents of 
merit and truth ,that deserve consideration in all the viewpoints 
listed above — it vi.ll be well to remember that ^ny^licy oir 
program intended to affect fertility ^will have to exercise its 
influence' on reproduction sooner or later through one or another 
of three variables:'' sexual intercourse, conception, or gesta- 
tion and parturition. These "intermediate' variables, as they ' 
have been called, are the only gateways through which fertility 
change can be approached. Higher incomes, .better education, 
different social institutions, new roles and statuses for women, 
modernization, ^improved health, and the other benefits of eco- 
nomjlc and soci^al 'development do not themselves directl^ alter 
fertility. Any effect they have can come only through their 
capacity to^ chaaige ope or more of the intermediate variable?. 

Nearly twenty yeara ago Davis and Blake provided a .cj.assi- 
fication of thesie means of fertility control. Their scheme, in 
slightly abridged form, is i)resented here to indicate how narrow 
the gateways tp fertility control are: 

Intercourse- Variables 
• (a) Those governihg the formation and dissolution of unioos 
in the reproductive period. . . 

(1) .Age of entry into sexual iinions. 

(2) Proportion <jf women never entering sexual unions. 

(3) Ttoount of reproductive period spent before, after, 
, or between unions. 

(b) Those governing the exposure to intercourse within 
unions. *^ ' • , 

(4) Voluntary abstinence'. x • . 
(5') invoiiay^ary abstinence. \ * - * 

(6) ^ Coital! frequency (excluding^ periods of abstinence). 
Conception ^Variables 

(7) Fecundity or infecundity as ^fected by involuntary 
* ' .causes. . , 

. > (8) Use or non-iasefOf contraception. ^ 

(9) Fecundity or infecundity as af ftected by voluntary 
causes (sterilization, medical treatments, etc.) 
Gesta'tion Variables 

(10) Involuntary pregnancy interruptioh. 

(11) Vpltintary pregnancy interruption. 

. - Intercourse variable^ under heading, (a) would seem to be 
directly and indi?:ectly amenable to somp^ influence from govern- 
mental" policies; those under (b) t^are probably beyond the reach 
of public policy,, although it could be itrt;eresting to speculate 
on the ^probable' effects (if any) of a massive campaign to 
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popularize Sexless Monday or Nevex/on^ Even Days or a concerted 
abstinence movement such as Ar^stdph^nes described in Lysi s trata. 

^Conception variables are highly Vulnerable to policy in terven- 
tion. Gestation variables are |<erhaps .less so but seem to re-., 
spond differently dependftg o(i whether the policy ,is pro- oT^~~ 
?nti-pregnancy .termination. Policies to inhibit deliberate ~ 
pregnancy termination ^thro^igh raalfing it' illegal seem not_to have 
been effective anywhere ±rf- the world, although the evidence on 
the Rumanian policy 9hift, is not' all in; on the other hand, 
policies and programs offering legal abortion have had signifi- ' 
cant demographic effect? in Japan, Eastern Europe, and more re- 
cently in parts of the pnited States and are becoming more wide- 
ly acceptable. A recent ^report^ states that by ea.rly this year 
abortion on request in/the first 'three months of pregnancy had" 
become legally available in 27 countries containing over half 

•the population of t;he ^orld. 

If pxiblic policies are to aJTfect f 
it, directly or indir^ptly, by changing 
tercour^e, conceptipnj or gestation. 
is to risk investing tjUoe and resource 

likely- to have much pdyoff ih terms of 

keep it In sight means!,' being aware, through 
.evidence, of .how any intended policy or 
• have ah inf^-uehce o4 these variables; 
improved nutrition o^ ^ny other secondary 
is intended to .Chang^i' fertility,- those 
prepared to. describe document the 
which vthe end Xesult -Isjrtejipected to be 

Fertility Policy; Conqtepts and Definiti ons 

Any»paper about f^%iXity pQlicies should make clear what 
it includes and, excludes |4h SMch a.term. Like some of the other 
portmanteau terms in coni^ use— for exan5)le, ,development, qual- 
ity of life, social justl^^ hiaman rights — population policy is 
an imprecise concept that: ;^an mean, as much or as little as any-" ' 
one wants it to mean. TheXe'^i's little consensus in -the community 
of scho:iars concerned 'w^6h)J?ppulation matters about what is or is 
not population policy^^ lipL%f Who use the term do not bbther-to 
explain what they m^ by it^ those who do struggle toward a 
definity5n~>^ight af/losing ^battle against the complexities of the 
concept/and prodyie definitions that are ai>parently too- inclusive 
or too fexclusiye/to have wide\appeal"'among their colleagues and 
peers - / // ' • . r > 
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Assuming that we can agree with'^Webster that a policy is "a 
' definite course ^ or method of adtion, selected from among alterna- 
tives . . to gu^d^ ^nd determine present and future'decisiqnsj^ 
and that a public or /national policy is pne adopted by a govern- 
' taental agency, some questions still remain about what constT- 
rutes a "^populatroh policy. For example: 

^ Are both 'a statement of~ intent and an implementing - 

mechanism necessa^? Thailand for several years was offer- 
ing contrac^^ptiVe dTervices on a national s^ale through the 
Ministry ofC^HealtH but there was no explicit statement of 
support for this action or an intention ta influence fer-^ 
tility. ^Did the country have a population policy? 

Must tEere'^e ^n explicit intention to chaijige a demo- - 
graphic var.iable or is any; policy action that affects such 
' . a variable to be considered 'a pppulation policy? If a 

, rural development policy, ^sueh-as^ the one being .implemented 
^n the Pahang River valley in Malaysia, attracts a sizeable 
group of migrant's frdm other parts; of the country, is it a 
population policy? * / ' 

\ Some distinguish two types of population policy — those 
that ^re population-influencing and those that are * 
population-respohsive.. A program to build more classrooms 
to accommodate growing numbers of students might be an ex- 
^ ^Ple of* the latter • rDoes /it. clarify or confuse matters to 
.regard it as a population policy? 

t Does fafilure'to act. o^ to recognize a condition explic- 

itly constitute a polic:y?/ Can a nation with ^ three per 
cent annual growth rate .but With,ifto statement r^cognizi^g 
growth as a problem and n!o j^rogram to do anything about it ^ 
be considered as having a pro-natalist -p^icy?^ , 

pne^of the more comprehensive recferit attempts tq clarify 
the' concept of -population policy is that of Clinton^ who dis- 
tinguishes between decision a^i;id policy, bailing policies "stand- 
ing decrf.si'ions of: 'decisions i^tended'to guide future, decisions 
and actions,'^ and rules out population-responsiv^e policies as 
more properly called something else. Clinton would includ&^as 
population policies only thcise that deal with one of the sub- 
stantive areas of- demography — fertility^ mortality, or migra- 
tion-j-and would not excludeT those in which the effect was \xnin-* 
tended. .Jjtxus he would reserve the term population policy for 
those policies ^'designed t9 be or which actually are population- 
influencing,:" - g^inton's Analysis is more thorough than most, 
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but it still leaves a good many matters to be decided by conven- 
tional agreement among scholars and if drifts off toward ambigu- 
ity ,in admitting as population policy ,any governmental aptioh 
that seems to have an effect, however unirilended,- unanticipated, 
and indirect, on any of the demographic variables- 
Clinton. would use the term' population policy to' refer only 
to the actions of governments. Berelson,^ on the other" hand, 
would include policies of- ethnic groups, international bodies, ' 
or religious communities if they ^'intend or effect a non-trivial 
alteration dn events." His_ major- emphasis, however, is on.gov- 
Ix!!*^"^^''' ^ vi'ew either intentions or cons^- 

--i,may be used as criteria for inclusion as population 

LovH^ defines policy as a. general statement by some. govern- 
mental a^£hority defining an intention to influence the behavior 
.of citizens by use of positive and negative sanctions. A^policy 
•as he sees it, ,mudt possess the following characteristics: ' 
(1) an official expression of intentions concerning desiralble or 
undesirable conduct; (2) a provision for Inducements , positive 
pJT negative, or both; and (3) 'some provision of means for imple- 
menting th4 intentions and applying the sanctions (or induce- 
ments) . Lc^ majkes the furthei; point that it is impossible" to ' 
have-a govefnmenti policy without having coercion. Coercion can 
be remote and^ indirect , can 'involve positivfs or negative sane- • 
tions, can be benevolent or malevolent, and can coerce some, in 
°5*^er to be of explicit assistance to others,-^ \but policy is no x 
l4sB coercive because th^re are different form's of coercion', * cJsr 
because governments have a cljoice .among types of coercion, among 
types of people to be coerced, and among the various sanctions 
tA be employed.' ''^ . < " 

Davis views population policy as \a deliberate attenipt, " 
through governmental or quasi-governmental measures) -to change ■ 
or maintain the rate of population growj:!;. Elements common to 
all population policies include indent to^«cJiange or eliminate a» 
particular demographic trend or condition, \Vpresraiptil3Ti--that- 
the trend ,or condition is accurately khown,\a theory of how the 
intervention will alter the causes of the tr^nd .as well as a. 
theory pf hew the redirected trend will improve 'the social and 
economic situatioh^ and awareness that the-«cp A sequence sought, 
constitutes a collective- 'goal* ^ / \ 

J)avis. also -makes the poi,nt "that. Whatever the demographic 
goal of a policy, it is always viewed as instrumental to a non-' 
demographic goaf. It ^follows that population policies must be 



interrelated in significant ways with other public policies as 
'they affect the achievement of a society's aspirations and goals* 
^t also follows, as Lbwi notes, that expansion or introduction 
of new and seridbs policies aimed at fertility reduction may be 
at cross purposes with other public policies (which may have ' 
* population relevance but not with specific intent).: That is to 
say, there is potential political *divisivehess that may ensue as 
a GQhcom;itant of any intentional population growth control poli-' 
cies, for the intentional policies may cut across important ex- 
isting welfare, taxation, and other policies and- affect* the.rtany 
and profound interests already tifed to those policies . 

Selecting from among these and other definitional components 
and focusing downward from population in general to fertility, we 
define' a fertility reduction policy as one tjhat expresses an ex~ 
plicit intention to induce a change in fertility rates, in a down- 
ward direction ' (the desired effect may be achieved directly 02? 
indirectly but the intent must be explici,t) through governmenta^l 
measures that are specified and , with appropriate resources that 
are committed, in order to realize one or more societal values 
or goa,ls > y 

According to this definition any effort to "solve" a popu- 
lation pr'oblem by such means as ^improving the nutritional status 
of -children* increasing the food supply, or reducing environmen- 
tal pollution may ^constitute a policy, but it* is not a popula- 
tion policy. A faiinily ^planning pplicy may or may not be a fer- 
tility reduction policy. It would fall in the latter category 
if i,t is explicitly aimed at such changes as improvement of ^ 
maternal ana child health, ' elimination .of illegal abortion, im- 
provement of family well-being, or othef noD-demographic condi- 
tions. This' may seem like semantic nit-picking, but given wide-> 
spread reluctance to face the ^problems of ra^id popula^f^ion . 
growth, the stron'g and -persistent; pressures to divert fertility 
reduction measures into less difficult and more politically and 
profess^nally congenial goals— ras exemplified hy much o'f the 
debate, at the World Population Year Conference in Bucharest~'it* ' 

important to understalfffl what we^are talking about when we ' 
speak about a population policy or a ^ertility policy. -We do . 
/not deny that a variety of pJbligies, may and indeed do have un- 
intended effects on, fertility or tiiat such- policies should be ^ 
adopted or their influences studied. We merfely want to 'empha- 
size the xmportance of being certain ^hen a fertility reduction 
policy is being advocated or supported or adopted that is indeed 
intended to reduce fertility.* ^ 
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From various definitions and descriptions .of pq|jjilation 
policy, a set of characteristics can* be abstracted that illtam- 
inate aspects of how such ^)o;Licies are' f ormulated-^and how they 
operate. These would include the following: 

\ ' . 

. * 1. They are public policies^ which means ^hat they repre- 
^ sent governmental decisions bearing on the allocation 
of scarce resources for which there 'is competition. 
2. ^hey are national in scope and in'tent, butf implementa- ' 
^ ' tion may be decentralized 'and applied differently in 
jiififerent subnational areas. , ' - . 

3/ They are broad and general in that they are airtied at 
* large 'segments of the national population. (The Indian 
family planning program, for example, is concerned with 
the'lOO* or so .million married couples^.) As Ilchman • 
puts it,^ they are gross attempts to influen«;e the be- 
havior of large numbers of people through the use of 
rather limited repertoires of interventions. 

4. Tliey provide for some action mechanism, for some way of 
• • a<chieving the desired change. ? \^ . , 

5. They are macfo level in statement and intent, but re- 
. . suits have to be obtained through micro level changes 

in, values and behavior. ^ ' ' ^ 

They are always instrumental to some other end. They 

are means, not ends.^ 



Policy Measures Amenable to Governmental * - , ^ 

Action — What Can Governments Do? , 

^ If fertility is to be brought under rational, contrpl — and 
It is increasingly apparent th^ sooner or later it will have to 
be if we wish t6' avoid having Malthus become an honored prophet — 
governments are the 9nly agehaies with sufficient control over 
resources and* power to- organize and lead the effort*. But even 
governments are limited in wMt they can do, by lack of resources 
to meet competing and often qonflicting, claims, by Inadequate 
technology/ by lack of information or understanding, by bureau- • 
era tic rigidities / by publia opinions and expectations, and by • 
their nature as political and administrative, institutions. 

Governments are hot omnipotent. The range of action -op- 
tions available to' them i^ limited. The list can. be longer or 
shorter depend^ing on hoy -General or how specific the ^category 
headings are, but the fp]Aowing is* probably reasonably complete: 
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*- Governments can pass and enforce laws and administrative 
; regulations. . - 

- They can operate service programs. 

• They can manipulate systems of* rewards and, penalties : * ' 
" They can collect *and disseminate 'information to sh^pe 
pxiblic knowledge and" opinion anQ perhaps influence ,col- 
• ^ ' . V lenitive values and norms. (They can also try to prevent 

^. the flow of information for tl:ie same reasons.) 
C- , ; - They can marshal and allocate respurcea.. ' - , 

' - They can engage in international acti\d.ties, including war. 

*Each of>these has implication:^ f^r fertility-related be- • * 
havior and all, with the possible exception -of war ^ have been 
used by governments in attempts to influence fertility upwards 
, . or downwards.- War directly affects fertility in several ways 
•but has not been a deliberate instrument qf fertility policy. 
^ It paay be noted that Berelson^ has compilec^and discussed a simi- 
lar list of what governments can do abcyiit population. 

, -^orvernmental decisions and actions relating to fertility^ 
(as to other ateas) ar,e taken in the context of political, eco- 
nomic, ideological,, and ethical constraints that circumscribe ^in ^ 
vaiying degree (depend^rtg on the coiantry aftd .the ^culture) the 
range of options available. Not all 6f the ^ctio^s^in the above 
0 list are feasible for adoption by any government "at any given 
time. . in assessing prospective policy measures, hoVever, the 
^qufestion of potential ^'tfectiveness should be separated' from 
that o.f- their probable feasibility aife acceptability,- sir^e, 'as ^ 
Germain has noted, ,preocctipat ion with this question* inhibits 
~"' the movement of potentially 'effective measvires from the unaccept-. 
able category to the acceptable. . 

^ If the ranq^ of • acceptable options is to be 'broadened,- a 
start must be itede on assessing^ tfie potential effectiveness ,of a 
^ variety of policy measures not now espoused/ but which might be 
demonstrated, through experimentation and research, to be effec- 
tivejupder- certain conditions. As the reference *to Davis^ indi*- 
cates, among the elements common to all., population policies is a 
pjfesxmiption that the demograiphic tVend or condition to be changed 
or eliminated is accurately known and that there exists ^a thei)ry 

-of howiihe intervention will. alter the -Causes of the trend as ^ 
well a% a theory of hoW the ' redirected ^^rend will improve the 
social and economic situation. For\such "theories" to be mean- ^ 
ingful they will have to be tested in\research. 



Governmental Actions Regarding Fertility , f ' 
Policy and Development Policy 

What governments have done^ recently in the area of fertil- 
•ity policy, .especially fertility^^reduction policy, is well sinn- 
maxized'in a se r ies -of Population Council Reports^l* 12, 13, 14 
and other publications, ^ and will not be reviewed here. The 
most common type of policy, as ^might be expected, is family 
planning, although not « all 'countries offering family planning 
services regard them as components of a fertility reduction pol- 
icy. ^ Population education programs, when specifically aimed at* 
inculcating norms ^about responsible parenthood and small family 
size, may be regarded as indirect attempts •towara implementing a 
policy of fertility reduction. Such programs have recently be- ' 
come- popular with a nximber of governments; like family planning 
programs, they are genei^ally high, in Berelson's terms, in polit- 
ical viability and ^thical acceptability. * The list of other 
policy-based effor^ts is short: vasectomy" camps in India, the 
educational bond scheme in Taiwan, the incentive-disincentive 
program in Singapore, the slow spread of permissive abortion / 
legislation, the late marriage policy in 'China. 

* * 

The number and variety of governments that have espoused fam 
'ily planning programs, even though not always as a population pol 
, measure, is of course in atself a dramatic and significant phe- 
nomenon.^ Qut Stamper' s^^ survey of population policy in devel- 
opment planning phowed that only 18 out o£ 70 developing dbun- 
trieg included in the study supported, in their developmer^t • 
plans, policies and programs to reduce fertility. (Additional 
TOuntries moved into this cate.gory after the study was done.) 
Of these 18, some actually iiave programs to reduce 'fertility, 
others have merely recommended such programs, and only a few 
Have included measures other than family planning^ " ' " 

One approach to t^ie pfoblem of excess-ive fertjA-lity that has* 
-^njoyl^dlsxabstantial popularity ' is the notion that *the employment 
ol- polity measures to promote* economic and sqcial develQjnnent : 
and modernization will surel? bring in their wak^"" fertility de- 
cline, -tin short, it is argued, development paJLicy is fertility 
policy. As Demenyl^ has put it: ' ^ 

1^ ^ .' • 

One version of this position advocates exclusive , 
concentration on develojpment policy as narrowly 
^!!l-.de.finejd,_tMt_is without aily direct attention to, 
fertility. effects as such. It is simply aa^timed. 



•v^ although the asstunption often" is only*-implicit, 
that correct development policies will ^Iso lead 
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tO' fertility behavior that is ^st right for the ^ 
society in question, Alternatively, it is as- 
sumed that the task of society is to adjust to 
•whatever level of demographic behavior dev^lop- 
• * • ment policies generate. In either cpasfe, fertil- , 
ity as such is not a policy variable. 

In effect, acceptance of this position does away with the 
need for governments ^to adopt measures directed toward the fer-» 
tillty problem. A »mo re sophisti^cated version of this position 
maintains that the "right mix" in development policies, which 
' would include the goal of more equitalble distribution of » income 
* as -^well as other components, of social arid economic well-being, 
would produce a .major iiapact on fertility decline,* but calls 
also for fertility reduction policies, including family planning ^ 
as, they have been defined hefre.^^.* 18 ^ Demeny^^ contends, how- 
ever: 

• , . *• 

^ Development plans represent a series of compro- o 

; ' miaes between, "feasible degrees of satisfying a 

v^ariety of desires. The introduction of fertil- ' 
ity policy into development planning begins when 
the mix of development policies that is considered 
best without regard (italics in original) to fer- 
tility effects id actually modified because of jan 
intended extra fertility iii5)act. . Given the 

existing state *of the at t . of development planning 
and given the ^ inadequgi^te conceptual framework for 
analyzing p^tllation problems, it'is„ in fact> 
. * doubtful whetrier arguments based on fejgtility ef- 
fects of devel,opment policies are ever strong 
^ enough 'appreciably to .modify the mix of devfelop- 
n;tent measures that planners would otheivise 
propose. V, ^ 

. ' " . s , . 

' Actually, evidence has been produced by Coale^^J)eJBehy, 'and 
others (that fertility decline had taken place under a wide range 
of social and economic conditio^is. Allan Sweezy, considei^ing 
the histdry of fertility decline in southefn^and eastern Europe, 
reinforces this evidence: *'Sha!rp and sustained fertility de- 
clines have occuri;:ed in cot:ihtries th^t w^re poor,' pre^OTttinantly 
agricultural, relatively tineducated,- and still suffering from 
high mortality. . If th^y have occurred before there is nothing, 
at least in these conditions, to keep them from occurring aga^n 
elsewhere ' * ' " . ^ 



Development policie3 are, of course, aimed at higKly. valued 
goals in their owfi tight, but 'they are not necessarily fertility 
policies • They may indeed ultimately affect fertility/ but the 
relationship can hardly^be regarded as a' simple one-way affair 
or the outcome' as ihe^Jitable. S\i;3tained\high fertility rates , 
can qlearly constitute jLmpediments to the .consummation of devel- 
opment goals. Consequently, the implementation^ of policies ^de- 
liberately aimed at achijeving sustained' fertility decline can be 
seen as a necessary if not -sufficient condition of progress in 
development, just ^s progress in development may contribute to 
fertility red^tion, i As Teitelbaiam^^ has sai<^^ • • more than 
a decade of Experience is available to document tlie proposition 
thatp3?tfgrams directed ^to economic development arid to population 
qp<Swth are mutually supportive;, there is no empirical warrant 
^or the ' either/or "^ype of argumer^t." If. sustained fertility 
decline- is to be achieved in the developing world, it will be 
brought about not only by effective development programs and^ im- 
proved family planning programs, but by the search for and im- * 
plementation of viable population policies that can serve ci^ 
effective complements to existing programs^ No one set of poli- 
cies will serve for all countries,' of course; each ' gr.overnment 
,wiH hafve to develop its own, although th^ may learn from one 
^another, based on what can be effective in the national setting 
and"ultimately ' on what can become acceptable. This, in turji, 
will requiije policy analysis and research appropriate to that 
SjBtting. / - ^ , . < * 

y It quickly becomes apparent, in*, reviewing what governments 
have .done |to reduce'^ fertility , that no government is doi^g ^11 
it could. ,Th'e proportion of\national, budgets expended for fer- 
tility reduction is very small; t*he number of approaches being 
followed is limited; * there- ii^ little or no research inta the pos 
sible unintended effects* on fertility of other kinds 'bf policy 
actions* and less concern with how these effects might be limited 
or enhanced i j:^>eryvhere, for example ,.«virtually all birth^ oc-r 
cu^ within marriage or in stable unions that have most of the , 
characteristics of ' marriage eSfcept* legal endorsement. ^^But very 
few countries h^ve tried^to design1rn?^iage policie? that might 
operate €om in incize the large; l^ut not always intenciedV pro- ' 
na^talist influence, of that institution.^^, • ^ . o 

^^^.x^'^^A serious "^anti-natalist program Would seem logically to re- 

""quij^e policy actjLons affecting three a^'eas: . ^ ^ 

«. „ , • • • 

6 - Measures to deJLjay entrance into marriage and to" keep as 
low as possible the proportion bf women married. On the assump- 
^j-pn thjat women are not likelyj^to have many children 'outside of 

; ^ ooioa . 
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^ marriage, a variety of measures could be adopted to make entrance 

into marriage mdre difficult and "to develop satisfying alterna- 
tives for atr least a part of t:he reproductive period. Such mea-' 
sures might include laws-praising and enforcing the age at which 
marriage could be entered; measures to makef entrance into mar- 
riage itio re .difficult — e.g., high license fees graduated perhaps 
by age Vith extremely hi^h fees for the young -tapering downward 
with age^ compulsory waiting periods after obtaining a liqense; 
pre-marital means tests; compulsory pre-marital examinations on 
^population and contraceptive knowledge; easier divorce (if ac- ^ 

^ . cotnpanied by satisfactory* arrangements for caring for children); 

^ two- tier marriages — one type for companionship, one type for re-^ 

♦ production; special welfare and employment services for widows 

and divorcees in their reproductive age period; special emphasis 
on jobs for single women; educational programs for teen-age 
girls; s ingle-sex youth camRs or corps; year or two of compul- 
sory national service for both sexes be.tv^e'en the. ages' of, say, 
18 to 20. * ' ^ ' 

- Measures to induce people to^want^to have small families. 
These might include a variety of informational and educational 
programs; economic incentives and disincentives including dif- 
ferential^ taxes; transfer of more child, raising costs to parents • 
and to. local communities; .social security provisions for the 
elderly; mobilization and use of civil administration officials; 
community fonams; 'community ^centives; mobilizing of community 
opinion in favor of small families.^ * ^ 

<v , , , • 

, ' . - Measxires to hel|^ those who want to avoid a pregnancy or a 
• birth to do so. The measures here are familiar, but could he 
. , , expanded and strengthenetd almost anywhere^ family planning pro- 
^ i 'M^graxasi subsidized contraceptives and services; commercial adver-. 

^ tising and distribution of contr^aceptives;- free elect^ive -steri- 
. ' lization for both males and femalefs; legal abortion and free 
abortion se|rvices. 

The' items oh %he above^ lists are illustrative', and not all ' 
' ^% that are on the lists are politically or economically or Ethical- 
ly feasible ii\ all countries. Bx^t situations are -changing and 
governments are finding that the^ can do things which a few years 
ago they felt they could not' do .^'1. The importance of the lists ds ^ 
not 4n the specific' measures me|itioned but in their indications 
w \/ (1) that a greater variety of .approaches is possible and desirr 

^ ' able, and (2) that ahy m^surea intended to affect -fertility will 

• be - successful only to '^^he extent that they operate through^one or 
aijother or some combination of thB^hree areas listed: exposure 
to the risk of pregnancy, motivation and acceptance of r^sponsi- 
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bility for fertility limitation, and prevention of . conception * 
or birth/ * , . * - ' 

•An area^^'of critically needed research is that vy?liich could 
demonstrate the anticipated or -actual relationship between any 
given fertility policy ^component and any of^ these intermediate- ' 
cvariables. Especially useful yould be studies that would enab]ft| 
pplicy makers to have estimates of ~ the "likely and maximum effecc 
tViat might be-^xpec^fed ^from any contemplated polioy action atf^a 
given level of input^aiong with estimates x>f what the political 
and economic costs ajre likely to be. Wiis would not- be easy re- 
search, and given the great number of uncontrollable factors 
tl\at influence f^rttl^ty in one way or another, perhaps no very 
accurate estimates afie possible at reasonable costs* But, it \ 
should be possible at^ feasible to makd some estimates of 'the 
maximum result that could occur under the most favorable Condi- 
tions. What difference. would it^make, foi; example, if 10 per-' 
cent of the wom^ between say 18 and 4-3 were not married, at'feny 
given time? What wou^ld be the effect on fertility -if the aver-^ 
age age at nrfarriage could \be increased 6y two years? How much, 
if at aH; would fertility , be affected if most 'of the costs *6f.^ 
education we\e transferred to local communities? Even ballpark 
estimates^ would be useful, •; • ' ^ 

Many development policies c^n be^ expected to have conse- 
quences' for fertility, bOt the developing countries cannot de-f i 
pend solely on their development efforts to bi'ing down fertility 
rates even 'if "development" Were to proceed at an optimal pace 
(itself^ a problematic assumption)* The desired demographic 
fects qf pqf>ulation policies themselves have a^, lona lag-time .'be- 
fore they appear because'^^f the momentum already ^plsent tit^*t 
•guajj^antees major population increase no matter what action is 
taken now, but the eventual size of LDC populations wi^l be de- 
termined by » the dat^e at which fertility declines to the lo^ 
levels\ charac^eristid of the developed countries.' .There i^ 
need^ therefore, 'to identify and assess the rang^'of alternative 
popiklation policy options that could be ^t^opted and implemente'd 
by governments now, in addition to family planni/ig, both to cope 
with the consequences of the^ future population growtn that will 
be upon us,j as well as to* slow- down that growth' as sbon as pos-» 
sible. The remainder of this discussion offers sane thoughts 'on 
what might be done tq ^ddreds this latter task*> 

Policy fAna lysis * . * » 



Concern ^ith the problem op how to reach policy m^ers^with 

the findings of soGia.1 research, or how., to close? the gab*between 
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producer ^and consumer so that research, findings are understood 
and used^ has been expressed" repeatedly in the population liter- 
atuire. It is a concern that is hardly unique to the population 
.field. A,^ recent study by Nathan Cap'lan^^ indicates -^that of the 
billions of dollars spent annually by tjie Goveriynent on 

scientific research and ^developnent, relativ^ely ]^ittle of the 
info rmait ion gathered has any impact on the decisions xjf key 
policy makers. Caplan reports that ♦ government officials 

don't need -to be sold" on the usefulness of scientific informa- 
tion ^ . . but . often lack the skills and proper ofierita- 
tioA to put; scientific ^knowledge 1;o good use.," 

In the developing world, it is not just a' question, of how 
to put to use knowledge about the^ consequences of ' population 
growth but the^ appreciation by po^iCi^ makers (read to iliclude 
planjiers) of the need for Such 'knowledge that is" largely lackirtq 
as well. More urgent than tihe concern for the use of researchV"^^^ 
as ^important as thi-siris, should be tl\e concern for convincing 
government lea.ders of the critical .inportance of the conse- , ^ ' , 
guences of population growth- .and Enhancing tfileir receptivity to 
Sexplor^ftidoi of a range of ^Mcy options for reduction of pppu-*' 
lation^growtb.*! Conviction and motivation on the part pf leadejrs 
are necessary condition^- for' serious cpn'iideratibn. of the range 
of alternative .policfy. options that could be developed by » analy- 
sis and .research from which leaders could choose and support 
policies for "implementation; Presumably, and it is apresximp-^ 
^tidn ,th$it may' be' questionable but must be regarded ^as reastonable'^ 
most leaders are genuinely cpAcemed with promoting the economic 
and"'.soci'al develb^ment of their countries. If so,, it Bhould^ be ' 
pos3j.ble to gaiin \heir"coAviction and motivation by empirical, 
.docunfentation of the effects of populaition dynamics ^on develop- 
ment, goal^/and by the development of evidence of relationships ^ 
between* particular policy measures and •t;'heir probable corise-- 
quences for eff^t%ive ffertility reduction, provided that an ef- 
fective means^ of * qpramunicating this evidence is available. ^ 

The Wbrl^ Population Confei^ence and its ' aftermath may help, 
to sensitize world leaders to the consequence^ of future popula^r ^ 
tion growth and to mobilize their support for adoption of new 
policies,- bu€ the empirical denion^tration, in terms tha.t. policy 
makers 'cai5 workowith, of "alternative approaches . \ \ Speoify- 
• ing potentiaiT dif fere'tices in the intention]; ^effect, and cost of', 
various programs"22 ig ^j^^ £^33^ of policy analysis and research; 
i^ cannot be accomplished by conferences^ The task is at legist ' \ 
thre<fefold: (1) to demonstrate the impact of ^population, growth ^ 
on development goal3; (2) to assess the population effects, ex- ^ 
plicit and implicit/ of current and proposed d^Veloj^citt policies*- 
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and programs; and (3) ta identify, design and test tfie potefntial 
effectiveness and feasibility (leaving for subsequent considera- 
tion the question of acceptability) of Jilternative policy op- 
tions Vhich can facilitate the realization of development goals 
aimed at the enhancement of both n&tional and irldividual well- 
being. 'IJhere is need for analysis not only of the effects and^ 
costs of taking alternative- actions but of the' effects and costs- 
of not^taking them-. As Davis? has said, "Once the question of 
the consequences of population- change is seriously raised, 'a 
failure to t^ke any action is itaelf a population policy/' and^ 
thus becomes a' proper object for policy analysis and, research.- 



This is a f9rmidable task, lieset with many conceptual *cind 
methodological complexities, which clearly will require long- 
term research efforts on many f rohts , involving all of the rele- u 
vant social :^cience disciplines, ifo build the necessary data 
.base will require -employment of all the tools available to- ^ 
social-science research — econometrics and mathematics , large- 
scale surveys, social experimfints and evaluated demonstrations^ 
longitudiynal and cross-cuitural studies, and so on. But while 
this, is being undertaken, there still remains with -us the acute 
need (1) to bring to. the policy maker an understanding, of * what 
is already known' that is of policy relevance, (2^) to engage 
policy makers and researchers in a common perspective with re- 
gard to identification of the key questions that are research- 
able and heed to be answered, and (3) to provide. the policy 
mafeer. with continuing consultation, based on the best available 
knowle^e# of what options may be open to him,, together with 
their anticipated ef fects , • as .he engages in the decision -making 
process. . . 



An increasing npmlJer of social^ scientists , both in the de- 
veloped and' developing worlds, are undertaking research on prob- 
lems .relevant to population policy, . but-their contapts with 
pol^icy makers, wij:^ ^ome exceptions, are likely to be sgoradic 
and of limited dutato-on; they are not in a position to respond 
appropricltely or adequately to the array 6f* needs* indicated. 
There *is a place ^here for .the **policy analyst,;" who can play a / 
pivotal role in performing' these- necessary functions. Varia- 
tions of ^his theme ha^ve been' proposed ±t\ a 'Yivmibei: of writings*, 
including those of Saunders and Hardee, C. Stephen Baldwin, 24 
and,'' in a more limited context, Hans C. Blaise. 25 jt is not 
suggested here that a new professional roj.^ Cf "communicator" or 
"interlocutor" be created in the person ^of the policy analyst, 
but ^that^aie be a social^scienti^t, preferably*a senior person- 
wTio has .engaged irt polici^ research and has the authority afM 
knovledge to cope with the policy maker's questions , and needs. 
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(We are usirlg the X^^xm "policy analyst" here to designate a par- 
, ticular role-set vis-a-vis policy makers, but in fact policy 
analysis is an integral part o£ policy research, and the policy ' 
analyst is indeed a policy reskfirchei: who wo^ld take on the . 
special role of change agent fdlr policy makers. ^ And by ♦'policy 
maker*' we ftiean government officials who are senior staff in, na- 
tipnal planning of f ices' and- in ministries an4 responsible for 
public policy intervention relevant to population growth.) 

The policy analyst^ ,if he is to respond effectively to the 
. needs indicated, above, will have to learn how 1:he world looks to 
^ policy makers and to take into account their perceptions And 
yal\^^>as well^as to be critical of their assumptions -if .tii€y 
are at odds with ^demographic realities. (Dr.' Samuel Darling, 
the malariologist (^ho worked on the ^Panama Canal project, is re- 
. ported to have said, "If you wish to control mosquitoes, you 
must learn to think like a mosquito.*' Similarly, if you wish to 
influence policy makers, you must learn to think like them.) 
And given the urgency of population issues, the policy anaj^st 
will frequently have to^make assessments of alternatives and 
recommenda^tions for action without waiting *on full doctmientation 
or ultjLmate '^proof" from research findings. He must of course 
'base hfs decisions on the best available knowledge, but he ^la's 
to Bridge the gap between the , deficiencies of scientific find- 
ings and the fact that policy will be made or unmade regardless 
i of ■ thQ deficiencies. As Etzioni^^ ^las put it,, ." . the |)olicy 
mak^r is ^ikely to make a' decision ar\yhow, and he probad^ly will 
make it less well if the policy tesearcher has not shared What- 
ever data and analyses are available, of course highlighting 
their limitations.". Or as James Coleman^S had said: "Partial' 
information available at the time an action must be taken is 
lietter 'than complete* information after that tfine." 

If the policy analyst and his associates are to make effec- 
tive contributions along the lines suggested above, they wili 
have- to be located as close as possible to where the action is 
in a government's policy-making apparatus. More important than 
th^ actual physical location is necessary support ^frbm and ac- 
cess to policy makers. In some countries the indicated location 
may-be a national planning office, as in Thailand and Malaysia^^ 
or it, may be national planning commissions or particular minisr 
tries, depending on where the cri-t^cal decision-making power 
lies.' In any case, to quote Etzioni22 once again,, policy analy- 
sis or research should, be conducted in "units that are close to 
the pdlicy makers (attentive to their problems and aware of 
their yconstraints) but at the same time sufficiently independent-^ 
to ajdow critical analyses." ' " 
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Policy Research * ' ' . „ 

; A characterization' of social research oriented to. popula-'^ 
tion policy formation derives irt large part from the discussion 
in the previcms Section. SLike any other policy research, it- 
should be concerned with mapping alternative approaches and with 
sj^cifying potential differences, in the 'intention, effect', and 
cost of various programs; at the same time, it must respond to 
the accepted canons of scientific endeavorJ ' Policy research is 
to pbXicy analysis (as desciribed for present purposes) as basic 
research is to policy reseaxch. The -policy analyst would bring 
to his work with policy makers the ^ata base and Televant in- 
sights generated by the efforts of policy research, just as 
policy research benefits from the accomplishments of basic re- 
search in the social sciences'. Etzidni^^ p^'ts it well: "Whil^ 
basic research aims chiefly to- uncover truth, policy research 
seeks to aid in the solution of. fundamental problems and in the 
advancement of major programs/^ < ' * 

^ As indicated above, population poTicy research needs to 
focus on existing policies and programs to assess their fertil- 
ity effects as well as on the generation of new 'knowledge that 
can facilitate the* identification of jadditional fertility policy 
options and the assessment of their potential effectiveness; 
Central to the conduct* of policy research is the principle- of 
the, relative malleability of the variables under consideration 
in the sense that some variables are subject to policy manipula- 
tion while others are not\ Policy research, if it' ig" to have 
utility for both researctiersf and policy makers^ must^ focus on 
those varia*bles which are more moveable (or p otentially' moveable 
if sigUations^were to^lter) , such as perceptions^ a ttitudes, 
and certain ^jLnds of behayior, rather than on those' which are 
difficult or virtually ^impossible to change, such as^ sex, age, 
educational status, 't>r ethnicitya. ] 

To engage here in setting priorities^ for population policy 
research would b^ inconsistent* (if not foolhardy) with the 
stance taken ear^lier in this discussion, namely, that each coun- 
Ja?y will, have to develop its own seti,of viable policies based on 
policy, analysis aBfi<J^ research appropriate to that setting, and 
that policy makers ahd resea];chefs will have to develop a'cdfton 
perspective in the identification of the key questions that are 
researchable and need. to be^ answered. But it may be pointed out 
that whatever pijiorities are set for research, where the* regula- 
tion of fertility is of priihe concern the research \fill have to^ 
focus on determinants that are centrally relevant to the effec- 
tive long-term regulation of fertility aj^d, within this broad 



area^ as ' Pawcett.^'^ ha^ stated, on ''mutaljle determinants," that ' " 
is, those Mcia(l-situatipnal, cultural, and psycHologica], fac-^ / 
tors which jbai\/ be identified as ausceptible to change through « 
palicies and t^heir iinpleraentatidn. Examples of such determi- } ^ 
.nan1;s are to be fo^Und in thfe varibus lists of "beyond faraily 
pl^nning.^' t5JCOposals that have, appeared in the* literature — lift^'^' 
ing- pro-rtatallist coercions, effects of incentives-disincentives, 
providing genuinely, alternative career roles for women, changing 
normative preferences for number and sex -=t3f -children, shifting 
age at marriage, changing the perceived balance of- satisfactions 
and costs of having children, , and so. on. Most of these have yet * 
to be ^subjected to systematic resear<:h and experimentation in a 
variety of different cultural, !' social, ' and political settings to 
ascertain their potential effectiveness and feasibility in re- 
djUction of fertility and to document the •cavisal ^relationships 
involved, kt is not at ail clear, of Course, whether or not 
.isome of these proposals may involve variables, that are relative-; ^ 
ly more or/ less "miutable,;' but. there is no better way of finding^ 
put than by subjecting them to research. ^One* alternative, where"* . 
research is not immediately po^tsible, is /imaginative speculation 
which could lead to empirical testing, but:, failing this the only - ^ 
other alternative is doing nothing about them at all, in wliich • 
case they will certainly wither away as possible options* In 
any case, the research, where it is attempted,' must explicitly ' 
focus on/ fertility effecfts as the' dependent variable. V/ 

That the definition and imp|>ementation of research priqri-i 
ties is in the^rst instance a task tha€ should be undertaken^ ^ 
at individual coiintfy levels by local researchers in conjunct ibn 
Vith their* dfW\ policy makers should not obscure the fact that 
relevant literature and experience developed elsewhere may ^e 

•helpful to them in their own endeavors, and that provision for 
comparative studies With researchers in other countries can only 
be advantageous. Such, studies provide a kind of perspective,, to 
be gained from comprehensive ex^ination of the range of experi- 
ence and policy ^options, in a series of countries, that can un- 
doubtedly facilitate making better decisions on such issues in , 
one's own countary. The^e are at least two major program e,f forts 
now gdinig forward" dn the developing world to develop multi- 
disciplinary co^iparative research, each with its own det of re- 
gional priot:ities, focused on popul^ition policy issue.s. One is 
the consortium of social sci^ce research, center^b in Latin Amer- 
ica coordinated by the -Latin American Dem^raphic Center (CELADE) , 
the other the recently established group of social scientists in 
East and Southeast Asia,, based at the 'Korean Institute for Re- 

' search in the Behavioral. Sciences (KIRBS) ♦ \ * 
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Conclusion 

- •* • 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

This discussiohlhas been, pi^imarily^concemed with the de- . 
velopm^nt of capabil4lPy~~iii--^ese?Li:^ and; analysis that y^fill help 
to provide an appropriate cmd e^ffeftitiv^ knowledge base^ one that 
can be shared with policy makef9, for tiie^ formulation of policy 
approaches. to fertility. Policy approaches to population dis- 
tribution and to the conseqiaeiices o^ rapid population growth 
a;:e, of course, equally impor/iant, but are outside the scope of 
this paper. There -is,, nevertheless, a critical need for long- 
term planning and concomitant research to provide the infra- 

. structure, to guide' the distrilpution of populatidn, and to find 
viable patterns of . settlement and use of land and labor for na- 
tional populations on their way to doiabling their size and for^ 
urban populations which may grow to ^ive times their present 
size^ In the present context, it may be "noted that systematic 
efforts to identify what social, cultural, and economic situa- 
tions will look like several decades from now would also enhance 
the . determination of planners and policy makers to help, reduce 

•^fertility as rapidly as possible. < 

4 • • ^ \ 

* \ • ' 

As already noted, the task that confronts polifcy analysis^: 
and research ig complex. and formidable. It calls ultimately f6r 
the systematic assessment o^ the effects of pi^esent cind 'prospec7 

. tive policy measures on actual demographic behavior in ^ways that 
can'be direttly u;3eful for ppli-cy formation. Social science re- 
search to .date on the relevant variables is quite uneven and far 
from definitive. 28 This is hardly surprising, ^considering that 
much of the research has been atheotetical and essentially de- 
scriptive.. It ,is encouraging to note, however, that Increasing 
entry into the population policy field, both in the developed 
and developing world, of professionals from the disciplines of 
political science, . psychology, .and. anthropology, wljich^come irtore 
lately to th^field than those from demography, economics, and *' 
sociology, 'should •serve to broaden in/ innovative directions^ the 
range of policy issues and options wl/ich meifit study by the so- 
cial sciences ahd to generate increasing sophist icatiotf in tiie 

^concepts and method^ employed in policy research. 

It is' important to keep in mind that explicit concern with 
policy analysis and research in general as an area of social 
science concern is itself a relatively re cfent phenomenon. The 
several .social sciences have been primarily concerned with their 
own needs for disciplinary development,, which is perhajJs as it 
should be, and the conceptual frames and methods they have ac*- 
quired in the process do not lend themselves easily to work on ' 
the problems posed by the asse^ssment of present and prospective ' 
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public policies • In reviewing the case for policy research/ 
James Q* Vfilson' writes . ' - 

if this is^ the case, on what grounds can anyone 
defend such pdlicy^valuating social /science as 
exists? In part, because some studies do pro- 
vide answers, even when judged by the most rigor- 
< ous standards ... But in large part social 
science evaluations, and the debates over them, 
are useful because they expose the con5>lexities * 
of a problematical situation, extend the range 
of possible ,explcinations for those conditions, 
i&crease our awareness of the vinintended as well 
,as intended outcomes of any policy 'intervention, 
and stimulate u& to reflect on the inadequacies 
of our own preconceptions about the matter. 

^ The- Third Bellagio eonference dn Population, which brought 
together high-level representatives from all of the major donor 
agencies ^concerned with^the field, affime^ an overwhelming con- 
sensus among the participants about the need for rapidly increas 
ing the amount and pertinence of social Research to underpin 
po'pdlation policies. This consensus strikes all the right 
nonces with respect tq expanding N.the^ supply of social scientists 
the devel6ping'^ countries and as^urin^ theirt of career oppor- 

ities in policy-oriented research, tjo use fu}.ly and wisely 

the growing social science capability in tihe developing *cotin- 
tries, and 1;o proyide adequate support for the building of in- 
stitutions and' of international networks -based' on indigenous ^ 
initiatives and momenttmi. The principal point of the present 
discussion, however, is that for all Of this effort to make a 
pivotal impact on social science contributions to policy forma- 
tion will require a linkage between policy makers and policy 
researchers that can be implemented by what has been described 
here as policy analysis. On the on^ hand, in working with l^l- 
icy' makers the policy analyst can insure understanding and use 
of the products of policy research; and, on tlie other*, in work- 
^ing with policy researchers in the/ universities and possibly in 
international consortia he can. help to focus and sharpen their 
response to critical policy needs^^ and issues and to translate 
academic research into policy tferms. 
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In his remarks at tihe Third Bel^lagio Conference on Popula- 
tion, -Oscar Harkavy drew upon Bernard Berelson's work to fashion 
a definition of population policy research. As he stated it, 
the ^'study of .population policy encompasses the interrelations 
of four population variables — size, rates, distribution, and 
composition — and four broad instit^^tional or behavioral categor- 
ies — economic, political, ecological, an4 social.'' An earlier 
conferehce of representatives of twenty Asian universities on 
the role of the university relative to population policy, held 
under the' auspices of the'' East-West Center,, in 1972, ' concluded 
with a very similar view of population policy research. This 
conception seems, to exclude very little from "^the purview .of pop- 
ulation research. Nor does it seem to add anything new in prin-^ 
ciple. What is new in the currency giver) the term, as i -see it, 
" is the intent "to focus population research directly on policy 
.issues in the hope that 'the probability of research findings 
being used will be substantially! increased^ 

^ It is worth noting that deihographers since eaxlyJin the 
history of their discipl^^ liave devoted most of their attention 
to problems of practical Concern. Indeed, it is difficult to 
in^agine a population research problem' that is not 'more or I6s9 
directly relevant to some issu^of public interest. Add to this 
the fact that population researchers have been and continue to • 
be exceedingly diligent and we have the vast amount of 'published 
research product that now crowds library ^shelves ^ One could * 

. . V. ' ^ ■ ' . * 

Author's note: ' * ' ^ ♦ ' ^ 

The very helj^ful comments of Charles Hirschman are grate-^ 
fully acki\owledged. ^ ^ ' 
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react eight hours a day for many months Without exhausting the , 
supply of research literature. VTe even fiave'^ to have specialdze'd 
librarians to keep^.track of it all. 

Whether any of that huge accumulation has found its way ' * 
into policy deliberations is^an open question. The pessimistic 
view Is that none has. Policy making is essentially an inter-' 
play o^ various political and econoniiic interests in which it 
seems that knowledge is seldom co4sultedi We have yet to hear 
of any 'official recognition given in the United States. to the 
excellent Report of the Commission pn Po^pulation Growth and th^ 
American Future, to say nothing of , "Hi^ six volumes of research 
papers on which the Report is based. That may ^rove to be only 
the most recent^of many commission * reports on .social issues to 
fade into oblivion. But then the, pathway from the researcher's 
desk to. the theater of application does not have to be a highly 
visible one. The optimist might well argue that knowledge seeps, 
. into the thinking of leaders and policymakers through deviou"s 
and unc^etected routes. If so, it would be useful to know how it 
happens. For the putting of knowledge into use is fully as im- 
portant aB creating it in the first place. 

There are sevejiral reasons why one might: expect to encounter 
a neglect of policy research findings. One of these is that' 
policy makers do not a6 a rule r^aS research literature. Theirs* 
is a different universe of ^-iscourse, \one in which the language 
of the research scholar is a foreign* tongue. Indifference some- 
tiipes gives way to hostility-to social science research in gen- 
»eral# for it always carries a threat of criticism in areas in 
which policy makers regard themselves as experts. Almost equal- 
ly irritating to the policy makea^ is the fact /that research usu- 
ally comes after policy commitment has t)een made.. One xian 
imagine Jthe consternation and embarrassment resul^iing from a 
definitive finding. that national family plahning programs have 
no effect on birth rate ^-trends . - » • % ' \ - ^ • 

A seco^l^obstacle, closely related to the first, is a fail- 
ure of translation* Research does jiot speak for itself to the^ 
uninitiated. Nor ajre researchers nited for their abilityi^'or 
for their eagerness; to ' explain the practical value of 'their 
work. Yet if th^t is not done the /relation between production 
and consumption of knowledge^ is a ^gap without a bridge. , What is 
needed if? a .mechanism for systeinatically translating the conclu- 
sions o^ research into usable. terms at the .policy making level. 
That might be done through a*) recurring dialogue between research 
and* policy maker, or more ec^onomically through the offices of a 
skilled;. translator whoTceep^ in touch with both the scientific 
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and -the political coinmunitj.es. In fact, a very special sl^ll is 
required tb reconcile two very different modes of, thinking.' ,Oit 
th^^ one hand^ .the policy maker is inclined to want , from* the 
demographer simple and categorical^ answers tO'Cpmplex issues. 
The demographer/ or^ the other hand, arrives at conclusions cast 
in terms *of probabilities baised dn assdmpt ions' aboutifcircvntf* 
stances that of.ten'iie outside Kis range of .coml^etence. *i^<LS 
no mean t^sk tZ>< demonstrate how thfe "irpjractical" work« of ' *e 
c3emQgraphe5L. serves the "unrealistic*' expectatiorfe of the po|.icy^ 
maker* ^' \ - " • ^ . ' • . ' 

The t rahs la tion problem exists partly becausq jffuch demo- 
graphic research', though policy related/^ is eitvher\de signed to 
test rath^r general model or it' is executed i'n a cultural "con- 
text alien to the pne^ inl v^hich an application of res^lts^might 
be' contemplated. * I n both^in stance a the question of ofoodness- af 
^t to any particular -or any' olffetent country is moot^ 
raises the broader . issue concerning the expbrtability 6f sociad 
science concepts and research findings Most 6f us can"" thinly of 
one or more miscarriages of ^cornmon sense in that connectiori.' In 
the present state of knowl^dse it would seem that research 
dressed to a .hypothetical qu6st;ion of performed in a settin^^ 
foreign to the location of the policy problem can only be ac- 
cepted in a particular place a^s* suggestive . Its^ relevance tte^d^ 
to be ascertained through- replicetipn.. In nummary, a thirh and, 
in.my judgment, most ifnportant obstacle to the uses of demo- 
graphic research knowledge lies in the f^ct thatl the fesearpb 
is not cQunt-ry-specific. ^ - ^ 

'^'Thus it seems that a first requisite for the .cultivation of 
population policy, research is that it be oriented in large part^ 
directly to the problems of. the Country in 'which influences on 
policy are anticipated. This should apply espec^^^ly to coun- 
tries which*, possessing no research tradition, a^^^ lacking an 
accumulation of dependable self-knowledge. Research within the 
country should not exclude comparative, studied of population 
phenomena in. countries within tHe region. Such< st'udies provide 
useful analogies as^.well as measures of the relative importance* 
of c\^*ural and institutional differences. ^ ^ ' 

Th^ two objectives — encourciging the conduct of population 
policy r^eaikzh and faoilitating^^the application of its findings 
in ^tlt^poxicy making proces^ — po^e something of a dilemma. Al- 
though complen^ntary in p:^inbip^l'e, they are often contrary in 
practice. This becomes ^most apparent when the question of where 
to locate a research cap^ili'ty^ in the institutional -structujre . 
of a country* is taken*under consideration. — 
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The nature of t^e objectives would se^ft 'to argue, for the 
assignment of resear;ch responsibility to ojie or more ministries 
of gpvernment or to departments within ministries. That should 
assure a close working relationship between researcher and ad- 
ministrator or policy ipaker such that each would^ gairl a tJlear . 
understjinding of the work of the other. Consequently research 
could be designed to investigate specific policy issues and the 
res^^lts of investigations would pass immediately into the 
thotights and actions of planners and policy^makers^. Conceiv^ 
^ably, iiop, research tasks could be. scheduled to serve the pel- . 
^ i;cy makejjs' needs as they arise. It is alst) probable that a 

government ministry would be cCble to assemble and maintain the 
r research services required, including clerical assistance, com- 
puter programmers, access t6 machine time for data processing, 
and tr^sources for the carrying out of field purveys. 

/ • ' . • t ■ - ^ ^ 

But. experience with* researchers apid with the work fchey do, 
would sooner or later reveal that th,e location Si^an estab- 
lished gpvernment office imposes conditions t^t* are lessf than, 
and often fay less than, optimarl. A subtle but nevertheless' 
lmj)ortant condition ^ssentia]^ to high qu^ity work and ta the 
retention, of competept researchers i§ an* intellectual climate^ 
-in wliich resear^ch is understood and valued for its theoretical 
as well as for* its problem solving contributions. A r0searcher 
- uninterested iii the theoretical implications of his work will 
overlook touch that »ight be innovative of new approaches and 
^will sel^m'rise above a pedestrian level. But it is unlikely 
that a>^itable environment can be sustained for long where ' 
priority must be given to a variety of day-to-day administra- 
tive tasks. In*, a setting of that kind research tenda to be 
aCQorded a" secondary priority; it is apt to be the last func- 

to j:eceii;e increased budget allocations and the first to 
suffer budget reductions, ' • 

. It is also unlikely that a governmental office can grant 

the researcher the degree of intellectual freedom which is con- 
ducive to the best work. • It cannot, for example i give hijn.more 
than a small, degree of independence in the choice of problems on 
which to-work. He must attend to the needs of organization 
first and use what time remains for the pursuit of problems o^ 
interest to him* Furthermore) an administrative office is 
clined to be impatient with the inability of iTesearchers td^ pro*^ 
duce according to a f ixfed^ time schedule?, ^ Unless one has/nad ' 
QVLph experience he is ngt IdLkely to appreciate that th^ar pursuit , 
of ^knowledge moves by fits and starts, that it erfcovmters culf*^ 
de-sacs and failures on its way to success. If measured in 
fewans of product per hour during any giVen day, w^k or month,. 



research impresses the -.practical man as woefully inefficient. 
Yet when a research ^report is completed it is often the admin- 
istrative officer whose name appears as author. For was not: • 

V the research done> under his administration ancj with the re- 
sources he made available? The failtire to give the Creative . 
.worker full recognition for his product discourages initiative 

j and* leads to a- deterioration 'of quality of work; On the o^her 
^^^^^ ^y t he researcher who- has displayed a superior intelligence 
is very likely to be promoted to wan administrative position, 
leaving .the research ^task tt) lesa qualil^ied persons. 

r ' • • " ^ - . - . ^ ^ 

The^ obvious alternative to the governmental office is the 
university. With its concentration of .scholars and its dedi- 
cation tq^ the pursuit and propagation of knowledge the univer- 

' sity should b.e able to offer the most hospitable of all environ 
ments for the condGct o^ research. That is not .always ,the case 
however. If the university administratigp is staffed with po- 
litical, appointees or intellectual failures recruited from its 
teaching staff, there- may be no tangible encouragement or re- 
wards for productive scholarship, -a' favorable* environment^ does 
not exist in a .university ;ipso ^acto ; must be cultivated 
and protected from erosive influences./ There must be a system 
of recruiting promising researchers- apd o^ rewarding \them for 
their contributions ,*^kn adjustment^o-f /tesiching assignments \to" 

, -.llo^ time for research, and th&"" prbvision of services and, 
equipment required by tlie^ researcher. Of course, if these 
circximstances are npt present ,\ the explanation may lie as much 
with a lethargic faculty as with an indifferent administration. 

Wher^ the research environment oh a university c^pus.is 
favorable there ^ar^^usually otWgr supportive conditior.s. In- 
divijduals are free to choose* their problems and to work at a 
leisurely -pace. They can . also expect to receive full recogni- 
tion f6r their research' output, though sometimes publicsjtion 
opportunities ar^e too limi"|ied. ^ The . research scholar in' a uhi- 
iversity, mo^jjeover, has almost continuously at hand a sympa- 
thetic forum composed of colleagues and* students in which to 
presei;it and defend his ideas. 

But. the advantages of a university location for research 
in general may operate as disadvantage^ for policy research.* 
The multiple obligations of a member of a^teacliing faculty 
militate against the meetirig of close or rigid (leadlines fot ♦ 
for the conclusion of project^. Furthermore^- the university 
./5tje searcher tiends to be somewhat isolated from f>oli'cy makers* 
To that extent the proljlems of translation mentioned earlier 
may be serious, brie might expect this insularity to be least 
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in countries where the profesjaional cammuni|:y is rather small, 
^It occurs even there /nevertheless. 



1 doubt that there is a single! model organization for pop^ 
ulation policy research that* would fit neatfly into the adiiinis- 
tijative structure of every *coun try. I dptTbt^ , too, that there 
. is, a. type of organization in which all ^nditions are optimal. 
Perhaps the nearest approxi?aation to an! organizational paragon 
is a government supported Vesealrch institute, situated on a 
•university canqpus and under the general administration of the 
university, but with a large degree of autonomy particularly 
in personnel selection and research program determination. The 
st>ecialized rfesearc^ institute would r«iove resea^rch fros an , 
. ambiguous position in government offices. It would also make 

jpossible the concentration of researchers^in. something approacH- 
ing a critical mass, instead of their being dispersed widely,, in 

^rnany scattered offices. The opportunity for mutual stimulation 
and collj^rative effort would maximize individual productivity. 
Furthermore, with a sufficient number of researchers an insti- 
tute could; maintain a diversified program, mixing the immediate- 
ly applicable with more generalized projects. Individuals could 
thus vary their assignments from time to time. A relatively ^ 
large volimie of continuous^ activity could also make ei^icient 
use of 'the necessary support servid^s. 

• . ^ . ''^^ ^ ^ 

A campus location would be important to the welfare of a 

research institute. It would afford both institute and univer- 
sity p'ersonnel, students as well as faculty, easy access to one 
another. In addition to informal ddnversations that might* be 
expected to occur, various formal cpllaborations could be con- 
veniently arranged. ' Institute personnel could participate in 
seminars and student research direction, and faculty could join 
in institute research projects.' The teaching services of the 
institute could also be extended to the offering of res^Stch: 
internships and to the sharing oi^ materials fpr theses and dis- 
sertations. An institute, in short, could be a valuable leaven- 

^ing agent in the intellectual life of a university while bene- 
fitting frcnn access to the scholarly resources? of the ihstitu- 
tipn. Much would depend, however, on the wi»4om and skill of 
the institute administrator. If he werc||»to allow any invidious 
distinct ion^to arise or to- create any^^unwarranted barriers to 

» ''communicati^^ the locational advantages would soon disappear. 



The di^^assion to this point has dealt with an institute 
devoted speMfically to population policy research. Too narrow 
a specializ^ion, however, could be counter-productive. If 
specializa^Pri were to result in^ loss of contact with the ^ 




soeial science disciplines/ the research program would be seri- 
ously impaired. The most important population problems of to-, 
day are not demographic ii> the formal sense of the term* They 
are prbblems rather that are deeply rooted in the social and 
economic structure of each society and of the international 
community in which it xB involved. Hence the population re- 
searcher needs to be able to draw expertjly upon the theories 
and insights of one or more social science disciplines. This, 
1 assume, is what Harkavy and Berelson had in mind in their 
broadly conceived notion of population policy research. It 
would seem advisable, then, for an institute to build a ^ersa- 
^tile capability into^^ its program and organisation. A close 
uriivers,ity relationship should help it to do that, 
•f 

A university location would require, of course, that very 
studied efforts be made to maintain contact with policy makers 
and the issues cpnfronJiing them. It would be useful in that 
connection to include two or three government representatives 
on "the institute's administrative boards But if. the representa- 
tives were to be effective in liaison between researchers find 
policy makejjs. they would need to be individuals -of high intelli- 
gence ^and intimate acquaintance with the idiosyncrasies of both 
parties. But goveaniment representation oij an administrativdi 
board^ is not enough. The institute administrator and his col^ 
leagues would have to systematically cultivate relationships 
with policy makers, make use of technical advisory coimnittees, 
invest a large effort in ccnnmunicatirtg research results to the 
consumers, and above all produce highly pertinent research 
products. There is also a difficult educational task to be 
served. Policy makers mus^ learn that though research results 
may not be conclusive they may still be useful. They must come 
to appreciate the' limitations of knowledge without losing re- 
spect for the process by which it is created. Failure on this 
score often, leads to a termination of the relationship between 
.researcher and policy maker. 

. 

The position in^this paper is that each cotintry should 
have an adequate research capability and should through that 
means carry .on a country specific program of research. Without 
that there is no assurance that the policy needs_ of the, country^ 
will be given the attention needed, it is possil>le, howfever, * 
that adequately trained people are so few that tiiey camnot pro- 
vide the man-hours needed to satisfy the information require- 
ments of the respective country.- In'that event an expedient ^: 
might have to be sought in a multi-country of regional research 
organization. Such an arrangement could work' Well enough on 
cross-iiational problems. But it could only give occasional 
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attention to particular country problems. The model of the • 
highly successful international agricultural research center, 
it seems to me, has a limited utility in the fi^elds of social 
science concerns. The agriicultural researcher can move soil 
samples to distant laboratories and cain experimentally repro-- 
duce climatic conditions to match the soils. Tha^ls not so 
feasible with social and cultural materials. Suaih variable? 
must be observed to operate in the spac§-time ctfiexta in" which 
they exist. Thus 1 regard ai? international population research 
center »as a sujxplement to rathfer than as a substitute for coun- 
try located research centers. ' , A 

Of course, the assumption that in^rtance is attached to 
population policy research in every country is gratuitous. 
The full, import of population, in the HarJcavy-Berelsoh sense, 
is not universally appreciated-. Most economists in developing 
countries, particularly those of- the older generational think 
of population, when they think of it\t all, merely asVlabor 
supply axad as a constaaer function. In other quarters, Popula- 
tion is coomonly seen as simply a health problem to be Solved 
by a family planning program. The , a^ver-sell of feunily piainning 
where it has not blinded people to the broad ramificatiorts of. 
population variables , has tended to discoirrage -a serious con- 
sideration of the effect's on dnstitutions of rates of popula- 
tion change and of currents of, movement. So the proootiorfi of , 
policy research may have to cbntend first with an apathetic, 
a misguided, or even a hostile attitude toward population ^aly 
»is before the question of how most effectively to. organize\ for 
its .copduct can be entertained. . \ 
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Strategies for International Agencies { 
Questions for Discussion 



Oscar Heurkavy 
The Pord Foundation */* 



This paper reviews some of the major elanents of a str&'t-- 
'egy for improving social science research related to po ^^l afcion. 
policy and seeks to identify question^ for consideraticjn at 
this Conference It is intended to provoke discussion rather 
than to present, conclusions, since it was written prior to re:- . 
ceipt of more than a handful ||l participants* memoranda and 
background papers* The following topics eire ^considered! ^ 

1» Relative priorities for social science reseatrch. 

f 2. "The development research system" 

3. Need for improved data , ^ 

4. Needed research 

5. Research by whom? 

•^6* Strengthening capacity for research in developing 
coimtries •* 

(a) Training 

(b) Institutional development 

7. Networks / 

8,. CoJK)etitions . i ' / ^ 

9. Lixdcs to policy making 
10 Donor collaboration 

It is expected that many of the "questions for discussion** 
contained in this paper, will have been^ considered during the 
first day^ of this conference and that the present session will 
concentrate on those issues to which further attention s^uld 
be given. 
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1. Relative Priorities for Social Science Research 



In theii: "Oyerviewre-f Agency Activities" presented to the 
Third Bellagio Population Conference, David Hopper and col- 
leagues offered the table (shown on page 124) of budget allo<ia- 
tions for major categories of activity by the international 
agencies most actively iijvolved in population work as of 1972.*' 
The categories shown in this table give only an imperfect indi- 
cation of the funds actually devoted to Social science research 
related to population policy. Note, ,for example, that €he 
heading' of "population policy issues" also includes population 
education (not under discussion at this conference) while the 
heading of "training facilities and resources" includes re- 
search and training of cei^tral relevance to our doncem, as 
well as non-relevant activities, such , as training in provision 
of faunily planning* services. Nonetheless, one can obtain a 
rough indication of t]fie relative emphasis given the social 
, sciences from this table if one eliminates allocations for "fam- 
ily planning deliverer systems," "biomedical affairs," and ; ^ 
"other." The table shows that the larger agencJies deyote more ^ 
of their resources to siabsidy of family planning delivery sys- 
tems, while the smaller ^donors , primarily private foundations-, 
allocate relatively' more of their, funds to research and train- 
ing, both biomedical and social scL^ce.. The dollar amount . 
committed by the latter Is quite small, however. It is esti- 
mated that in 1973 the Ford ^*oundation. Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the Population Council together committed a total of $.5*8 
million^ to. non -biomedical res^earch andj draining. t 



Questions for Discussion; Are current levels of 
funding fpr social science research adequate or 
the most that can be allocated given other needs 
in the population field? Should allocations tb ^ 
feocial science research be increased at the *ex- 
pense of other, kinds of population acti\?i|:y? 
Have th^re been significant shifts in alloca- 
tions since 1972? 



♦Working Papers:;^ Third Bellagio Conference on f>opulation. 
The Rockefellei^' Foundation, June, 1974, p. 40. 



'Net of grants' from, the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations 
to the Population Council for population studids. 
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2 . * rrhe Deveiopment Research System " - ' • * ^ 

Hollife Chenery of the World Bank presented the .following, 
diagrim to the February, 1974 Bellagio meeting pn Sdcial 
Science Research and Deveioproent. V He no1:ed that mosti-Sonor 
agencies start frcxn the lower right hand ;Comer of the diagram, 
that is, they ^e 4.nterested in relatively short-retnge i^^^seairph 
activities o^ iirane^ate practical value. A few donors, mainly 
foundations, have been interested in , the upper left hand part of 
ttie chart, that is, a relatively , long- term ccmceinrtj witl^ training 
and institution-tiuilding. 'Mr. Chenery suggested- €hat , it was ap- 
propriate for different donors to approach the systeatr in differ- 
ent ways, recognizing their several legal mandates .and opera-' 
tional concerns, but they ought to consider jointly whether all; 
needs are being met. . ^ . ' 



Chenery Dia^am 



i 



"The De\relopment Research System" 



Activities 



Lead 
Time 


Training and 
Institution- 
Building 


1 ^ ^ 

Data 
Base 


Theory 
and ; 

Methodology 




Outpu^ • 




Country 
Studies 


Polxcy * 
<5enerali2^tions 


Action^ 
Research 


Long 
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• 
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Medivmi 
(5-10 
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Short 
,(X^5 
yrs . ) 


\ 

. \ 


\ ; 
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Question for discusgion; Wha't Tcind of coordina-r 
tion mechanic,' if any, should be established ^ 
to assure adequate attention to the several ' 
sectors of the Chenery diagram? 
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; . ' . ^ ,y , 

3. Need for improved' data 

Inadequate demographic, economic and ^ocial data are 
perennially cited as obstacles to research of use to policy 
makers. For exan5>le: 

There is gei^ral need across most of Asia for- ' ^ 
improvements in' the systems of collection of * 
^ data regarding population and related matters • 

' In general, data of interest to economists tend 
to be more readily available «ian demographic * 
and other social data. Ther^ appears to be con-* . * ^ 
tinuing need for improvement of national statis- 
tical agencies, i>articularly in their capacity to 
undertake sample purveys. This is especially^ 
needful in the. area of vital registration and 
int^rdensal work., A cxirrent assessment of the ' , 

- state of this -field would appear ^o be desir- : * ^ " '\ \ 

able. Perhaps such a review might be of inter- 
est Jto several donors and could be conroissioned 
jointly by them.* 

• > \ ' . . • • 

^ In a memorandum prepared for this* conference Andre Lux of 
•^CIDA asserts that: ' * 

• Census in UJC's are much too expensive for the 
poor ^ality and inaaquracy of <5ata they pro- 
vide (age Reporting, fax instance). Sample sur- 

. veys have many advantages as compared to cen-* " ' 
suses — less expensive; more acciirate; *use fewer 
and better-trained collectors'; wider coverage 
of relevant variables? in related fields of 
social sciences. Therefore there is a need to 
spread knowledge and information on how to build 
^ . adequate samples according to various human # 
settlement patterns . Censuses are anachronic * 
^ven in our country, at least from the points of., 
view of demographic aijd social sciences knowl- ' 
edge. . . . Resides sample survey techniques 
there is' an urgent, need for simple devices ^to V 
organize and arun v4.tal statistics. 



*Memorandtim, John Bresnan, Ford Poundktion, September J.8, 
1974. ^ ^ 
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Quiestions^^for discussion: ^How jadequate is the 
assis^^nce to data collect ion now provided by 
international agencies? Hav^ we adequate knowl- 
edge of the state of data collection? Is-^^ere 
a role here for concerted action by the "dono): 
coramiinity? 



"eeded Social Science Reiiea!rch. 



% - Session 2 of this conference' considers in detail the ques- 
tion of needed research* A number of bac^^ound papers and 
participants* memoranda are particularly strong in this arekv. 
Typical of these contributions is one by Leon Tabah of the. L 
United Nations PopiAation Division"* which ^ indicates a new em- 
phasis upon "studies aimed 'Sjtecifically to determine condi- 
tioas of population chauige as w^Ii as projects to facilitate 
t^e integration of popul^ition and development planning Spe- 
cifically, the Population Division proposes research on: 

a. Status Lf^woinen i and fertility . 
Mtfch is said of ^the impact of the status of 

women upon fertility. Sinfcexstatus varies ac- 
cording to culture, there is a need for micro 
studies, of the relationships between these 
* phenomeha, beginffing with the family, in a 

variety of cultures/ At the same time, we want { 
to identify some of the ways in which states of 
' women and other family meraibers inf luenc^ infant, 
childhood and other levels of^ sex -age specific, 
mortality. The Population Division hopes to , 
initiat'e work in these areas late in the decade. 

b. Modernization factors affecting fertility 

A share of the resources devoted to fertil- 
ity sttidies will be allotted to work on the ex- 
tent to which amd the circumstances in which * 
various modernization indicators, ahd particu^ ^ 
larl^ education, influence fertility. Another 
important project, intended, to provide explana- 



*'*Needed Social Science Research Pertinent to the Fi^d of 
Population: A Memorandum. Prepared for, the Ford Foundation 
Conference on Social Science Research on Population and Devel- 
opment, Ne w York^ ity, 29-^0 October, 1974 • 
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tions for the failure or only modest success of 
fcflfcily planning programmes, will involve studies^ 
of ^non-acceptance of family planning., focusing' 
upon the roles of culture, and of, individual 'and 
family perceptidn of the fact and meaning of 
socio-*economic and demographic! clicknge^. ^ 

c. Impact of' policies upon reproductive patterns 
In order to determine the eff icacidusnes^ of 

'various policy measures relative to fertility, it 
is proposed to undertake studies of the influence 
upon actual reproductive behaviour — ajjd finally 
upon birth rates — of sufch incentives and .disin- 
centives a@ the granting or withholding of child, 

'maternal and family-' allowances . marriage grants, 
old age security, taxation, availability ojr J^ro- 
hibition of abortion^ and sterilization, prohibi- 
tion^ 6f pr easy access to contraceptives, educa- 
tion with' and without cfost to parents, and so on:. 

d. ^ - Development of 'methodology . 
' To support the research prograiranes infertil- 
ity and mort;ality, it is intended to develop 
methodology for following th^ family throughout 
Cits cycle and jobsean^ing its reaction to. its eco- 
nomic, social and dptnou^aphic experiences. , Among 

- other things , it ^shoxiTd be possible, as a reslilt 
of the studies^ to determine stress points in the 
fcimily cycle and, consequently, to forecast amen- 
ability o.f the family^to cooperating by adopting 
policy measures. • : • * 

e. Topulatioti and developpent * , 

This is p. Tarpad field:" on Wh^ich mych of our re- 
search bbrders. Onefof our specific projects, how-; 
ever, involve s^^^tl^ development of methodol.ogy for 
integ^fating population factors in deveiopmejit plan- 
ning f rom th6 standpoint of particular -coyittry con-" 
ditions and needs, so as to f^^litate population 
responsive development planning^ We also*" plan to 
undertake,' among' other studies,- a^ comparative analy- 
sis of population development in some 70 countries 
and an' investigation of the impact of social and 
economic change bpon demographic trends, 'in recogni- 
tion of the need to study not- only the factai^s which 
influence population trends but also the ^socio- 
economic consequences of population changes and Ex- 
pectations. * 



Of particular nbte in this research agenda, ani^bihat pro^ 
posed by others, is* an ^phasis on "micro" studies, or^|f:he in- 
dividual, - the family, the coramxinity., Andre Lux underlines this 
point in urging a "grass -troot level approach to fertility dy- 
namics" and "new investigations ' into rural household 'economics, 
small commuftity ai|>:hropolocfy and cultural psychology." 

Questions for discussion; Are these' issues "re- 
searchable" given the present state o^data and 
r^esearch methodology? Do we need a si^ematic 
asse'ssJnent of, the feasibility of undertaking such , 
micro-research studies, critically examining the 
kinds of data and research techniques required? , 

\ Inpluded in the Populatioil Divisi9nVe research plans and 
emphasized by others are studies of thp socioeconomic conge- 
quences of population change. In India,- for example,* the Ford 
Foundation has corrmiissione<3, ^ se^es of "^ecoJid India Studies," 
aimed at evaluating problems in sectors of ^he economy and i^' 
specified regions' to- be faced'by 2000 ^.D. whten* the population 
of India is projected to be twice its presents size. While 
necessarily based on population projections, such studies ^are 
carried out by experts in such areas as agriculture^ water, * 
urban planning, and energy resources^, rather than by demog- . 
raphers or "population experts; 'J hn^ thus |ire not part of what ' 
is traditionally considered as "population research." The in- 
volvement of experts* from other fiellds in studying the conse-^ 
quences of population change, however, draws thdn into the ^ ^ - 
arena ^f population research* Furthermore, ^studies gi£iipconse*- 
quences of population growth may h^1%^ a signiTEicant influencfe^ 
on policy makers, giving them a more realistic notion of the 
burdens they face in accommodating population 93:o%?^or migra- 
tion and hence, stimulating greater attention to li^€ing growth 
or regulating migration. ^ * • • 

The consequences of pqpulatiitn dH&nrte are also a major 
theme of s'tudies of the^micro4economics of families in rujral 
ardJas of the developing world und^^ the direction of Scarlett 
Epstein of the- University of Sussex. This program has received ^ 
support frc«n the UK ODM, ' the% World Bank, and* the*. Population 
Council. * ' ^ 

The more usual jeniphasis of social science Research is on • 
determinants of^ population change to provide insights into 
mot^Lvation with^^ respect to fertility behavior. Such behaviorV^^^ 
^ it is hoped, c^n be modified by policy measures that alter tl^ 
enviroiime^t in which- fertility decijsions are made. As-for ex- 
ample, the UK ODM notes: s , • 
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lues is also the study of jinoti- 
vation which the UK relgards as^ a priority 'area 
fpr .social Science investigation, not' so far 
studied Efficiently ih depth. Tlie UK. would , 
•be reluctant to support more of the sojnetimes 
simplistic KAP studies (knowledge^ ;attitude 
• and .practice) which^. served their -putpc^e in the 
early stages of the study of motivation but 
have been shown to have severe jlimitat ions 
^witfiin ijeai 'situation^. "As in all othet sofcial 
'"areas the a^tit^ude survey has drawbacks and the 
. explanation of*why pe*ople do not al^ys* dos^what 
• they say they will dp is a most complex' and* ul- * 
. ' timately most rewarding ^rea of study, and one 
which must be increased, particularly in rela- 
tion to .family planning programmes. 

Q^festions for discussion; What relative emphasis 
3hould be put on studies of consequences, of popu- 
lation change as opposed to studies of dieterminants? 
Are there criteria by which relative priorities can 
be assigned to various areas of research? 



5. , Research by whom? 

The World Populati||h Plan of Action as approved by the^ 
World PopulatiiOn Conference emphasizes that population policy 
is the domain of each sovereign nation'. The appropriate role 
of international agencies *is .seen as facilitating study of the 
interrelationship of po^lation,, social, and economic variables' 
in each nation by ' its own nationals as a basis for formulating 
development policy. Thus far, however, social scientists in 
industrial countries have perhaps paid more ^attention ?to popu- 
lation policy research in the developing yorld thanjiave their 
colleagues in the developing world. A^^number of. U.S. university- 
bas.ed population studies groups and the Population Council are 
actl^vely engaged in study of population policy in the doveloping 
world with support from internal^ional assistance agencies. ' And 
the UK ODMvis planning to support establishment of a* Center for 
Overseas Population Studies (COPS) at the London School of Hy - ' 
giene and Tropical Medicine. The Center will ihcluai'V social 
science s6ctor that will carry out both training and research 
and thus expand t^e volume of research on developing world prob-' 
\ems undertaken by industrial woa^ld institutions. The question 
arises^ should international agencies, as tjiey focus on capac- 
ity building in the developing world, turn their backs completely 
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on •ncoujragement of research by scholars of industrial coun- 
tries on p2%>blems of the^ developing world? 4 

The Bellagio Conferencfe on Social Sciences and Develop- 
ment* '^did not reach this conclusion, l^t was the consensus of 
this conference that: 

"Intellectual imperialism" w^^s already largely , * 
' ^ . - an obsolete issue. While research into the* 

problems of development should no doubt become 
centered in the (developing ^lountries themselves 
^ it would b^ unfortunate if institutions in the • 

developed countries were seriously weakened; .an 
effective interchange between both areas was 
desirable. . ' 

^ *\ftna, furthermore: ^ 

While the aim should^be at least as fat as fair- 
ly large developing countries were concerned, to 
^ ^ i create sufficient capacity to deal with their own 
development^problems,* complete self-sufficie^(cy 
was undesirable and there would remain a role for 
development research in developed countries (not 
* necessarily confined t;o ," interface" problems) and 
for a fruitful interchange of knowledge and'per^ 
sonnel between the twp types of country. 

> • — 

/ Questions * for ' discussion : Should U.S./ U.K. and 

other Western scholars be encouraged to continue ^ 
their interest in population research in the de- 
veloping world? What are the best^mechanisms to 
facilitate their collaboration with Third World 
colleagues?',/ 



» X 



*Paper|^presented at a conference in Bellagio, Italy on 
"Financing of Sbcial Science Research for DevelojMnent, " Febru- 
ary 12-14, l'^74,* World Bank, Washington, D.C., pp. 231-237. 
(Summary and cohclusions included among background papers for 
this confere'nce.) . 
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Strengl^ftiing capacity in the developing world for Social 
science res^prh oi^ population and development undoubtedly 
should be tl^^major element of the international agencies' 
strategy. Q^stions of training, institution building, and * 
other mechar^fa^igf for capacity building need to be considered 
under this ^^ding. <s ^ ' 

a.. T^^ning 

The disj^^sion of training at the Bellagio conference is 
pertinent ta^ie special questions of .population research. 
There it was ^ncjuded that training olf researchers needs to . 
be improved '^^brly b^,^^sl:wL^ting more it to developing coun- 
tries and by -^^Jteloping more appropriate training patterns." 
The disadvant^fe^. of graduate study in the U.S. and U.K*^ uni- 
versities fo5%i^udents from the developing world are well known# 
including: '^p'^ brain-drain effect, the expense, and €he lack 
of relevance J||P much of what is taught to problems of the de- 
veloping worl0. But are -there universities in 'the developin|r" " 
world that c^i^roduce prob;Lem-oriented," empiric&:Ily-based \ 
social scientists possessing^ the met^odologicatl. tools necessary 
to^'carry out npeSed research identified by participants in 
this conference? And even if adequajEe graduate training *is 
available at home, how important is a foreign degree for ccireer 
advancement^ .At the Bellagio conference it was reported that 
Kenya of f ersv a mix of graduate work at home and abroad. Ph.D/ 
candidates go abroad for two years of course work, but do re- 
search for their dissertations in Kenya. Is this pattern^ suit- 
able for replication' in' other parts of the developing World? 

Questioris^ for digcussion; Id there now adequate 
informati6n (e.g., the Population Council's survey 
of 'institutional capacity submitted to this confer- - 
ence) toVpermit Third World policy makers as well 
^ as international agencies to make decisions on-ap- 
* propriate training sites or is any further inven- 

^ tory necessary? What^ can be_done to strengthen ^ '^^ 

relevant training. in""the developing wqrld? 

The Bellagio Conference noted that social science research 
capacity iit the developing countries is strongest in the field * 
of economics and is rafuch weaker in the non-economic social 
sciences. Many of the population i;esearch topics identified 
for priority attention, however, rely on the work of anthro- 
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.pologists, social psychologists, and othbr social scientists 
outside the'are^ of economics. The relative prevalence of ^ 
welljitrained economists and strong economic research capacity 
in the developing world is asserted to be a reflection of the 
demand for economists by government agencies, bcinks, cind pri- 
vate business, in contrast to the much more limited career op- 
portoinities for social .scientists in other disciplines. S 
ly increasing the supjply of non-econanic social scientists 
offering fellowships for graduate study may 'not, therefore, 
necessarily result in an increase in research capacity. There 
is *a need also to stretigthen existing institutions or- build new 
ones that^will offer meemingful careers for thfe social scien- ' 
tists that are trained. 

b. Institutional Development;^^ University centers 

and research institutes ^ ^ * . 

* ' 

There are vigorous institutions engaged m research re- ^ 
lated to population policy throughout the developing world. 
The institutions forming PISPAL (see description prepared for " 
Session 2) are outstanding examples. The Ford Foxindation, ^ 
eunong other agencies, helps provide support for an array of in^ 
stitutions in Asia^, which are presently or potentially engaged, 
in stich research including the Psdcistan Institute of Develop- 
ment Economics, the Indian Council of Social Science Research, 
the Bangladesh Institute of bevelopment Studies, the Population 
Institute at the University of the Philippines, the Philippine 
Social Science Co\incil, the Demographic Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Indonesia, and the Korean Institute for Research in 
the Behavioral Sciences. A coB!5>rehensive index of institu- 
tional capacity is contained in the Population Council's Sur- 
vey of Social Science Research Institutions. 

There are, however, majo)^ obstacles to an optimum research 
effort in the Third World « A distinguished American social 
scienti*8t who ha^s served in one Asian covmtry reports; 

. [This country] shouljifSe an unusually fexrtile 
ground for the nourishment of research on popu- 
lation ^nd related matters. It possesses an in- 
tellectual ttadition of fairly long standing in 
which a large part of the middle class and th^ 
^elite have shared. It has several institutions 
of higher learning, easy access to foreign scholj 
arshi^, data producing axid processing facilities; 
,f and in fact a large acctimulati4|n of unexplojLted ^ 

data. Superficially everything needed to encourage 
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■ research seems to^be presem: and it does not 
happen. Research by a [citizen of this coun- 
try] is so rare that it is an object of special 
coiwnenl: when it occurs. 

Academic, personnel do not engage in research*! 
There appear to be no incentives and no rewards 
in the iiniversities . . research carried out 
in government establishments ... is -done by 
foreigners and is' consistently .avoided by [local] - 
technical people- in the organization. . . . Uni- 
versity students who demonstrate capability and 
enthusiasm for research — and I have mef^ several ' ) 
very promising ones — have nowhere to go in the 
system to continue a research dareer. If they 
join a university faculty they will be given no 
time or encouragement, for '^dependent scholar- 
ship. Ifi they acc ept a government position they 
^ have everyiess opporti\nity for research. 

'Underlying all this ins^tutional blockage is 
^the fact that nowhere in Xhe society is value 

attached to research, although it receives a 

coriffliderable amount 'of lip service. 

The problem is how to break what appears to' be 
a vicious circle. A simple straightforward pro- 
vision ox r-3search fxinds will not do it. A 
prior condition is a '.radical cteinge in the in- 
tellectual environment'. I don't knqfw how to 
bring that about. Maybe it can be initiated 
through some kinc| of organizational ^innovation 
or perhaps it will have to origijiate somewhere 
in the political process 'frcOT waich most pres- 
tigious things seem to emerge, jtf policy makers 
were to begin to draw upon reselrch kriowledge in 
their deliberations it would create a^valtje 
wherey^one now exists. 
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:ions for discussion: To what/ extent is this 
glopfey appraisal generalizable other countries of ^1 
the developing world? What are the strategies foi^ 
breaking this "vicious circle?" * ^ 



s The optim\m strategy for developing institutioi\al capacity 

for social science research on population must, of cours^/^de- 
, , pend on the specific situation. One approach has been the y 
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encouragement .of multi-faculty, multi-disciplinary population 
study centers at selected uni-versities in the developing world.. 
The Population 'Center at the University of Ghana is an excel- 
lent example. VTith AID funding the University of North Caro- 
lina has helped -organize a network of some directors of ^ such 
xiniversity-based population centers in 14 countries, to Ex- 
change experience on Common problems. 

In his background paper, "Organizational Models Vfo^r Popu- 
^latil^n Research," Professor Amos Hawley questions whetHo*^ 
typical university faculty, ^s the most suitable locus for 
policy-directed research. He suggests that "the neareat ap- 
proximation to -an organizational paragon" for> research that 
will affect policy, is a '4 gove^mmeat -supported research insti- 
tute,/* situated on a university campus and under the general 
administration of. the university, but with a' large degree of 
autonomy, particularly in personnel selection and research pro- 
gram determination." The Inst:itute of Social Science" and Eco- 
ncxni^K^search, again at the University of Ghana, is an example 
of such an institution. 



V 

V Questions for discussion; To what extent anre Hawley' s 

observations genera lizable throughout the developing 
world? Should emphasis be* placed on development of 
the. university -based, or free-standing research insti- 
tutes rather than on development of university facul- 
ties if the objective is strengthened policy-oriented 
research? 

Several different strategies have been .followed with re- 
spect to financing of institutional capacity^ in the developing 
worlde In its memorandvmi prepared for this meeting .UI^ODw re-* 
ports that it no longer provides "block grants" to institutes, ' 
but instead offers funding for specific projects. In a paper 
on the university prografns and population centers presented at 
the Tlurd Bella^o Conference on Population* Jarold .Kief fer of 
AID outlined a riSdel funding schedule for building- a university 
population studies center covering a ten-year period. ' During 
this' time annual costs are assxmied to rise from $50,000l to 
?250,000. Outside donor funds constitute 90 per cent of the 
total cost in th^ first y^^ar, dropping by lO per cent' a year to 
zero at the end of the decade wjlth a corresponding increase 



♦Third Bellagio Conference on Population, M^y 1^12,1973, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, p. -57^ \ ^ 
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in the share tome by local funds. Because the total funds re^ 
quired would build to their peak toward the end. of the funding 
period the actual, dollar amount of donor fvmds required would 
be relatively small in the early yfears", even though the per- 
centage of total support pi;ovided by the donor would be large. 

The lipckefeller Foundation's University 'Development Pro- 
gram, ,now renamed Education for Development Program, has pro- 
vided core sMpport of $6 or, $7 million a year for a dozen uni- 
versities in developing countries. This program emphasizes 
in sl^i tut ion-building over 15-year periods with appropriations 
made for scie- to three-year periods and renewed if progress is 
satisfactory. It is estimated thsit the- social science research 
component of th^e programs is about 10 per cent of annual 
financial support, with the directions ot research determined 
by the institutions themselves.* 

Question for discussion: Are th^re approaches to 
funding of institutional developnent that have 
special relevance to building capacity for social 
science 'research^related to population policy? 

c. institutional Development: ^Special purpose 
institutions , ^ • • 

From time to time new, specialized institutions for work 
in the population field KSve been. proposed. -The late Will 
Myers of Rockefeller Foundation put forward a proposal tp es- 
tablish major mult i -disciplinary institutes of population re- 
search -in the developing world, paralleling the agricultural 
research institutes. The United Nations studied the feasibil-^ 
ity of building a major interdisciplinary population institute 
to provide a center of training and research for its own per- 
sonnel as well as for the researchers and administrators in ^he 
developing world. An important 'objective of such an institution 
was to leasen the dependence of the rest of the world on facili- 
ties of UaS. universities. Discussion of /these, and similar pro- 



posals^^h^ve generally concluded 
build on exis*:ihg institutional 



that it is morfe desirable to 
strength through expansion of 



university or- research institute programs or by support of net- 
J?5f???^A?_^^f^2L,?.J?>^ institutions engage in collaborative 

research, rather than to build new instltutToTTs^lSf^'^the^^ 
up. The present conference may be an approjiriate forum. 



♦Social Sciences and Development, p. 215 
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however, to^ consider briefly a ninnber of suggestions for new 
institution-building of' particular relevance to population 
policy-related social science research. 

In July 1970 Kings ley Davis, when asked to comment on t 
then proposed Pord-Rockef eller Research Competition in~Popul 
tion Policy, stated:* ^ 

Another possible scheme would be to create a 
population "think-tank." This would-be a bit 
like the Ceater for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences except that it would be for 
population. ^The advantage of the scheme is 
that it puts the emphasis on the* scholars who 
are assembled .together !for a while rather than 
on a pem^nent staff*. The minute a permanent 
staff is created, innovation and originality 
tend to gradually disappear. ^ Th^ scholars 
could be chosen (invited) on the recommenda- 
tion of an independent panel which itself would 
be required to shift in membership. In this 
way vested interest in a particular poinrt of 
view would 'not become a laajor stxarabling block. 
Such a center could pursue its work in almost 
any way the scholars chose but they might well 
work with legislatoors , heads of state,, special- 
ists in various professional and scientific 
fields. * » ^ 

Some four years later and entirely independently, Kalraan Sil 
vert wrote in a memorandum for this confe^rence: 

Some thought might be .given to th*e idea of a 
truly high-level and small institute of advanced 
studies for theoretical work in population. If 
the donor agencies are going to continue (as sure- 
ly they will) to emphasize app^^atipn, perhaps 
they might be willing to dedicl!J|^a small part of * 
their resources to permit indisputably first-rate 
^ minds tp put th^selves to*the task pf trying to 
_j flgure-.Qut what lie&Jbehind the conventional wis^. 



--'dom-and the conventi^onal techniques. I am not 
thinking of peopling such a center with our beat 
demographers.' I am thinking pf'some'of our best 



♦Personal coipm\inication. 
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' social scientists / social theorists and meth- 
^ ^ odologi^ts. 

Another organizational model is suggested by Lincoln Chen,^ 
B^ord Foundation program officer in Dacca, based on the SEATO ' 
Cholera^ Research Laboratory experience in Bangladesh. This 
wbuld be an autonomous international center, located in a^ rural 
area in the developing worlcL, to conduct basic and^>?| ^lie g2pop- 
ulation policy research. The resident professiorial staff o^f 
this center would, as the first phase of its work, establish a 
l^eliabie demographic data collection system in a rural study 
population of 200, 000. to 500,000. ^ 

The rural pppulation would then be the sxibject of researph 
on such .topics' ap: . ^ -^"^^^ 

(1) Analysis- of correlates of demographic processes: dif- 
-ferentials of fertility, mortality, mar^ri'age and migration; 

\ (2) anthropological and psychological studies of fertility 
behavior in selected sub-populations; ^ ^ ^ 

(3) bio-social determinants of birth intervel dynamics:, 
such as •postpartum ammenhorrea, • fetal wastajg^and, infecundity; 

(4) microeconomic; studies of valu^ and rple of children; 

(5) studies on the status and economic productivity of . 
rujjal women and the relationship between thesje infiicator^ and 
fertility.;, and , . * * 

(6) the iiipact' 6f rural developtrent and agricultural poli- 
cies-pn.demogr^Tiic processes. 

, In the third phase of the center's program a field trial 
area would be identified for experimentation with a variety Of 
policy. and program alternatives, incltiding incentive schemes, 
nohfor mgl e ducation and employment of women. The center would ^ 
also develop training and outreach programs. 

Still another model has^een jJroposed by Lyle. Saunders of 
the Ford Fotmdation. This would be a multi-national Asian so- 
cial science graduate research and training inst^tutioji similar 
to FLACSO in Latin America. This institution woul<3' have a 
small pern^nent faculty of Asians to be recruited from their 
'curr^lfit institu€ionaT p<^ it ions' on the assumption that they 
'could .be used more effectively i:n a regional institution than 
in national or ptoviricial universities. A larger 'contingent 
of visitiiig scholars on a one- or two-year rotating basis would 

/ . . • ' . 



♦Letter to Bernard BerelsonT, Jilne 18, 1974. , 
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be included and an adviapry. and policy^ board representing the 
Asian universities and/or social \5ci6nce departments would gov- 
ern the institution. Graduate, but not undergraduate, degrees 
would be, awarded . , \. ^ 

The arguments against the establishment' of ne^; ^f^^" 
standing institutions of this kind are familistr: they require 
long-term commitments of large-scale fundis.; they tend to 'drain 
away the most able scholars from their present^ institutions to ' 
the latter' s detriment; it is difficult or impossible to' find 
a location in a given continent universally a*cceptable to na- 
tionals 'of all other countries in that continent. A font^dable 
objection is the^ fact that peculation policy is nation-specific 
and research done outside the coiintry would, as a rule, fteed ,1:0 
be replicated within the country' to affect national policy^^ " ^ 
Perhaps this point can be ovexdone* however • Similarities ;of" • 
cultural and economic environment may outweigh dif fe^:.ences 
among populations of the sev^eral coxintries in relatively homp- 
geneous^ regions. The scarcity of ^internationally ackndV/ledged 
peaks of excellence in social science research in the develop- 
ing world, and the continued dependence on industrial coxintries 
for grefduate study suggest at least a continuing inquiry as to 
the advisability, and feasibility of establishing ^one or more 
major international institutions in the developing world. Per- 
haps social science research relating only 'to population pcJlicy 
is too naiprow a base on which to build a major institution and 
one should consider instead an institutioft directed to social 
sciencib -Research and training on the spectrvim bf development' 
iss^ues., bf which population policy is a major component. ^' 



Questitfhs for discussion: . -Are\here ongoing^ .feasi- 
bility/ ;^udies for establishment of international 
i^titutes for social research anpl .training 'on * ^ 
ptfpulajiioh and/or development policy? How , can* this' 
issue best be studied? 



Networks - , . ^ 



The Organization of Demographj.c\Associates, the^^pcxi^ittee 
for Asian -Manpow;0x, Studies ,and the''*Association of Latin Aweri-/^ 
can Research Ins%ijtutes consti^tuting PISPAL, aVe promirier^t ex- 
amples of fegipnai networfcs .of institutions engaged in poittpara- 
tive research on topics related to population policy (see de-^ 
scriptions, of these networks* prepared for Session 2) . '^e 
Bellagio Conference on Social- Science 'and*10evelopment cori^ ~. * 
clvided that: ... ' 
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The success of regional networks . . de- 
pended on^^the leadership of a strong institu- 
tion or individual assisted by an efficient 
secretariat. 'They cliujid be a means whereby 
th§ strong could help the weak, but 'were 'more 
likely to t)e effective in fields where there 
were considerable economies of scale. . . . 
^ ' There was a tendency, for networks to become 
exclusive clubs reluctant to admit new mem- 
bers . 

Both the strengths and weaknesses of networks identified by the 
Bellagio Conference seemed to typify those- that work in the 
social research and population field. . It should be added that 
they represent a'* way in which developed world scholars may par- 
ticipate in comparative research on -a collegial basis with 
their Third World counterparts. Tite Value of Children project 
that originated at the East-West Center in Hawaii and is now 
centered at the Korean Institute., for Research in ithe Behaviaral 
Sciences involves such a collaboration among scholars from 
seven countries, developed and developing. In* general, re- 
search networks are effective when they comprise Arong insti- 
tutions; they are not a substitute ^for building strength at 
' individual universities and resear<;jh institutes Y 

Question for discussion: What is the^ current assess- 
ment of the present effectiveness of and future role 
of networks for reseaj;ch in the social sciences as 
relating to population policy? ' 

8. Competitions 

1 .• . ) * 

As described- in the background papers prepared for Ses- 
sion 2, the Ford Povqpdation,. IDRC and the Rockejfeller'^Founda- 
tion are sponsoring a number of programs, worldwide and re- 
gional, under which awards for social science i^e search on * 
population .are made on a competitive basis . The worldwide 
competition jointly sponsored by the Ford and Rockefeller^ 
Foundations has solicitejd applications throughout the world 
and has judged them oij a uniform basis. "WETIe^ numbed o? — 
awards Have been made*to researchers in the developing world, 
most of the winners are citizens of industrial countries. 
These programs- are parj:-icularly useful in engaging the inter- 
est of a wide spectrum bf researchers on population poiicy- 
relatod topics. ^They can be directed to younger investigators, 
and in the^'^ase of the newly developed Southeast" Asian 
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ccwapetition, provide linkages betweea young invest.igators and- 
senior scholars for assistance^ in' researcIK design and im^lemeri 
tation. The research output of the^e-- competition^ is necessar 
ily diffuse and they are a poor instriment in directing re- j 
search to the most salient issues currently before policy make 
They should be considered as a supplement to, net a substitute 
for, a variety of ot^ier approaches to strengthening social 
science researcl^^ capacity. They are becoming especially at- 
tractive to private donors with reduced budgets because they 
permit a relatively large number of small grants tb be, awarded 
with reasonable economy and equity. / • ^ ^ . ^ 

^ »t 

Question.^ for discussion: Should additional ire-* 
gional competitions be developed in, for example, 
Sub-Saharan Africa, Latinf America, or South Asia? 
How should existing progtems be modified? 



9* Links to Policy Making ^ 

For a variety 'Df reasons well known. to participants in 
this conference, the results of academic research will not 
automatically be used by policymakers. *Phe task is especial- 
•ly difficult in the population field because the^e is a less 
well developed deijiand for the results of population research 
on the part of governmental- planners than for more tr'aditional 
kinds of development research. In their background paper for 
Session '3, Simmons and Saunders noter 

Social science contributions to policy forma- 
tion will require a linkage between policy 
makers and policy researchers' that can be im- 
plemented by what has been described here as 
policy analysis. On the one hand in working- 
with policy maker.s, the policy analyst can 
assure the understanding and utilization of 
the -products of policy research and on the 
> other in working with policy researchers in 
the universities and possibly^ in international 
consortia, he can help to focus, and sharpen 
their response to critical* policy needs and 
issues and to translate academic research into 
policy terms. . \ 

> 

Effective performance of the policy ^analyst 
role calls for a king of paragon that may not , 
* be easy to find and recruit in very many 



developing countries (or in developed countries - 
for that matter) and must be regarded as a 
.-phenomenon tha,t is hardly, likely to take place - 
everywhere and soon.* ^ « 

This difficult question of linkage is also discussed in Profes- 
sor Hawley*s background paper,., A linkage mechanism between 
population research and policy making, the Population Planning 
Unit in the Economic Planning Unit in Malaysia, has i;iot become 
fully effective in its first* eighteen months of ekistence. A 
number of analogous uniis are in development stages in Thai- 
land,, ^Pakistan and Bangladesh. * « . ' ' 
. ... 

This general problem is expressed in the report on 
Ballagio Conference on Social Sciences and Development: ' 

When research wpis« nt>t directly commissioned by ' 
governments but produced results relevant to 
* policy it was often difficult to bring it to 

the attention of the policy makers . • .. politi*- 
cians it was said obtained infomation and ideas 
from personal contact rather than reading; they. 
\ ' would only^ read papj|frs if convinced that they. 

were of\immediate interest to them. 'Thus it was 
often better first -to try to enlist the interest 
of^their assistants. ... It was desirable to 
' express research findings ^ nontechnical lan- 
guage if the attention <>f .policy makers was to 
' be attracted. (p. 235) // 

Saunders and Simmons make /the point that: 

It is clear that given the incr^^using sensitiv- 
ity and sl^pticism in the -developing countries' 
regarding the use of foreign advisors which may 
be well founded for reasons other than xeno-" 
phobia, since policy analysis lies close to the 
V heart of the politic^^ decision making apparatus, 
policy analysts should be recruitjed from a coun-. 



try's own prof^i^sli3iral~xanks— (p^—2Q ) 



*"Th^ Present and' Prospective State o1{ Policy Approaches, 
to Fertility^" pp. 19-20. 



Questions for discussion; Are linkage mechanisms'' 
between --policy research and .policy makggrs an area , 
♦ in i^hicli outside donors can aa.sist? Or are these 
mechanisms peculiarly affected by considerations 
of national sovereignty and appropriate ^only for - 
^ internal funding?, o (^-^ . , * - 

10. Opportunities for Donor. Collaboration ^ 

' , The steering committee for the series of conferences on 
social science research and developnent, of which this is the 
firat;^ listed a jiumber of instances in which joint or multiple 
fiinancir^ for research activities is most likely to be useful: 



- large-scale .cases Cincluding, but not limited to,- 
programs involying^the' collectiojij of large amounts 

. of dafc^i and multi-country t)ro§raras) ^ 

- cases of innovative or high-risk substance (where 
donors may wish to have partners in financing) ^ * , 

* - cases in wtJich recipients may p refer to have 
multiple* sources of financing"^ 

- oia^es of iii^ternal constraints on donor action 

- comparative studies (that might be parcelled among . 
' -donors- on a geographic b^si6) 

- "network", organizations \ 

- cases of complementarity (in which different .doriors 
'Would finance different aspects of population re- 

9^ search in a given country or region) . * 

' Included as background papers for Sessicfn 5 are a non-' 
systematic 'selection of possible candidates for joint funding 
that came to ^the attention of the organizers of .tjiis confer- 
ence in the ]^ecent past. It is hope.d that participants will 
bring, forward other suggestiojis for. consideration, and if one 

mor4 seem promising, ag^cies represented at this confer- 
ence may wislhi to assign st^j(*^t6 cpnduct further explorations, 
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1- Introduction 

1-1 Three theraiss,^ thaft constitute a trilogy which is today the 
subject of worldwide Aoncem and more than just concern in the 
developing countries. ^ ^ 

- • % • 

The fir^t two are organically related. The study of one 
of them implies the study 'of *the other^ Their relation to the 
third, that is iieve Ippment , is jnuch'more cOTiplex and problematic. 
Part of the complexity derives from the ill-definition of the 
'concept of development. ^ ^ 

The concept of?ocietal developaent is frequently taken in 
the* resti^ictiye^ seni^ of economic development. This is a basic 
mistake^ which usually reflects itself in policies ^here social ^ 
and economic 'development are treated as two different subjects.^ 
Societal development has to be seen aa^ a who'le. , / 

1-2. In tl;e context of societal change,- oftie tets to ^Jifferen-* 
tiate between the *case of "the developed and thaVof the devel- 
- oping countries . ' ^- . 

For the developed countries * (e .g. ,^ Western Europe, North % 
America and the Soviet mion) , developmeatujsuaflly corresponds to 
a process evolving in* a "given structure, ''Relatively invari- 
able or slowly changing. It implies no fundamental cli^nges of 
structures, .and structural changes when they happen , are usually 
the result' of the interplay of mechanical relationships within 
the. established, structure. ♦ ' 
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In the case of the developing countries, development (can- 
not be successfully launched. without having fulfilled some pre- 
liminary, or at least simultaneous, conditions pertainii;ig for 
example to changes in mentality, institutions , attitudes and. 
social relations. Development would thus need* as^a prerequi- 
site, a%radical transformation of existing structures. 

1-3 A socio-economic entity changes under the effect of vari- 
ous forces. These changes progress through successive phases. 
There is a great need in developing countries, to describe apd 
understand 'thei^, present and projected societal entities, to/ ^ 
determine the 'forces affecting and effecting changes and- how/ 
far thes^* forces are contradictory, interdependent, synergetic 
and cimiulative. - • ^ 



Planning for Fertilit:y Reduction as an Integral Componen t ^ 
of Planning for Societal Development " 

gl The last decade witnessed the failure o£ the notion of 
fconomic development, in the narrow sense of raising per capita' 
national product on the basis of purely economic considerations^ 
to serve as a model of societal development for less developed 
'cotintries as well as the 'inadequacy of the conventional family 
planning program approach to affect significant reduction's in 
fertility level independently of the state of societal develop- 
ment. ' , 

2-2 As already mentioned, societal development entails struc- 
tural changes in the socio-economic system and tha^ the insti- 
tutional aspects .of these changes form necessary conditi9ns for 
economic development, in*the narrow sense, to take hold. Con- 
sequently, planning for societal development must follow a total 
system approach wi€h the socio-econcxnic system as the object of 
analysis and synthesis. 

2-3 .l)ue to the, complexirtA ofipcio-economic systems, planning, 
for societal aeveloiOTent iA^^tatly requires the partitioning 
of the system into manageabie^^aubsys terns. However, these sub- 
sys-tems have td be defined in siach a ^v^ay-^^that^^the interconnec- 
tions among them are clearly identified in order. to facilitate 
meaningful synthesis of the subsystems. 

2-4 While lower rates of population grovlrth will -riot solve the 
development problems of less developed countries, they will 
definitely lessen the pains of societal development. There is 
gerierar agreement that the only Acceptable and feasible approach 
to attain lower rates of population growth is .the reduction of 
fertility. ' , ' . 
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2-5 If*5planning for softietal development is to truly follow a 
total systems appzroach, it must include population planning as 
a subsystem. One important coopdnent of population planning- 
would betplanni^g for fertility reduction." 

2-^' Although family planning programs scored initial successes 
in catering for ^latent demand on contraceptive services npt al- 
ready transformed to actual contraceptive practice due to lick 
of easy access to efficient contraceptives, their effect on! 
fertility level has zioi been pronounced. In other words tSese 
pjTograms did not in most cases succeed in creating new de- 
mands. This is basically due to the fact that the socio- 
economic systens in. less developed countries are not consistent 
with behavioural patterns leading to low fertility. Such in- 
consistency cannot be resolved by conventional family planning 
programs but hamdli^g it obvioxisly lies in the dociain of plan- ' 
ning for ^ societal change. 

2-7 To attain lower rates of population growth within the 
framework of^e process of societal development, chailges in 
the socio-<jconomic system sufficient to transform it to a state 
consistent with low fertility levels represent a ^Jogically 
valid policy entry point. To determine and to achieve these' 
changes three tasks miist be accomplished: 

(a) Identification^ of characteristics of the socio- 
economic system, smd^the prdcess of societal develop- 
ment, thfit are critic/ally reflated to the leve^ of^ 
fertility; a problem of systems euialysis. )' 

(b) Invest i^t^-ons of appropriate op*»r$tiorial schemes 
designed to ^stcib^jsh and reinforce those -aspects 

*^of the socio-economic systeaf, or ttie' process of * /* * 
societal development,-;^cftisistent with low fertility 
ievjsls, a problem of systems synthesi/. 

(c) The development of proper /Technology of Chamge^^ 
which would maOce such spheafes operational. 

^€^edles's to aay these tasks have to ^be^^ijabedded'^in a total sys- 
tems approach of planning^for societal 'development. This im- 
plies in particular that consideration-^f the subsystem of 
plamning for fertility reduction must^be done with full recog- 
nition of the interconnections^ of this sxabsystem with' the rest 
of the subsystems of planning for societal development. 
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Interrelation-, of Population Policy 
* and Aspectg of Development 



by 

K. T. de Graft- Johnson 
Uhiversity of (2iana 



The relationship "between poplkation and deve],ppcnent vari- 
ables IS recognized. The BucharestN^o-nference, f2r^a5>le, ' 
concluded that "population and socio-^omic developable 
closely interrelated.. Demographic .trends are affected by ' 
soqio-economic development and, in turn, affect economic gifowth 
and social progress." ciP course, this interrelationship is 
ia^er con?>lex,- Various studies have been, and are being'^ar- 
ried out, to study this interrelationshipjji more detail. 

It is ^ generaUy r.ecognized that the ultimate aim of 
any population policy should be to affect all aspects of de- 
velopment in order to bring about an iii5>roveinent in the' quality 
of life of every individual within the state. Thus population 
polxcy should inter alia, aim at reducing morbidity and mortal- 
ity, reducing unemployment, raising the levels of Jiving ot ■ 

> all connuniti^s, rural or urban, and generally ensuring socio- 
economic progress. Any population policy which does not, aim at 

. uhese objectives is unlikely to bp regarded as relevant to the 
nee^ of the peurtictilau: country. 

in many developingrcountries*, population policies were ' 
evolved as an answer to the problems posed by the hirfi rates, 
of popiilatica increase. Many cotaitries foun<J their rates of 
populaUon growth outstripping their capacity to provide edu- 
cations-health and employment ,to their populations^ Thus, - 
population policies became identified Solely with "faailv olan-" 
ning or po|)ulation control -poUcies. But populition'* poliw ' 
should be more coBprehensive. it should cover not only one ' 
con?>onent of population change. It should address itself, to- 
problems posed by the other c6ni>onents— mortality and mi- 
gration; ' - ,. • .. . 
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Th\:s, Ghana's Population Policy statement- of 1969 sought 
to deal with all aspects of the population question in the ^ 

^ context of development. On the question of migration, for ex~ 
ample, policies were formulated to stem\he rapid drift of pop-. 

•ulations from-rural areas to- the urban centres. 'The basic ap- 
proach was j:o stimulate glevelopment in the rural areas so as to 
remove two of the main reasons for migrants leaving the rural 
areas for tiwns: the push factor of the depressed* social con- 
ditions of the rtiral areas and the pull factor of ^*their per- 
ception employxaent opportunities in the to\^s. Here, • the 
interrela)tionship of population policy ^d some aspects of de-, 
velopment is cleeurly in evidenrc'6. 

It is worthwhile pointing out that these countries which 
have so far been unable to adopt explicit policies aijri^d at 
curbing their high rates of pop\ilation increases have argued ^ 
either that the population increases are no drag on their de- 
velopment, or that development has an inbuilt process which' 
could lead to a gradual decline in population grow±h rates. 
Both schools of thouc^t base their arguiaents on hiftorical and 
other grounds. V&ile opinions differ as to the validity of 
the assertions Qt the first school of thought ,. there is very 
little disagreeioent with the view that' the elemeiiis of socio- 
economic developments-education, wage eii5>loyment , industrial- 
ization—have a "contraceptive" effect -on the population. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the relationship 
between population variables and, development has to be studied 
in greater- detail. Population policies should be formulated 
taking into account this . interrelationship to ensure that such 
poli<:ies are relevant to the objective o£ every nation to pro- ' 
vide improvements in the levels of living of alJL its people. 
In this context, the following extract from -the^'world Popula- 
t;Lon Plan of Action, adopted by the World Population Conference 
is relevant: 

4 

••The principal aim of social, economic and cultural devel- 
opment of which population goals and policies are irftegral 
parts is to xss^tov^ levels of living and the quality of life 
of the people. Of ^1 things in the world; people 2u:e the . 
most precious. Man's knowledge and ability to master himself 
and his environment will continue to grow. Mankind's future 
can be made indefinitely bright." 
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' Social Science Research Needed 
' for Population Policy 1 

,' .Rese.afch needed for the formulation of population policy ^ 
is usually related to lie three obn^nents of population 
change— fertility, mortality 'and 'migration, in the Codesria 
(Council for the Development for Ecoifomic and Social Research' 
in. Africa) Workshop on Population and Economic Developnj^t*_ 
held in Lome, Togo in. July 1973, five main areas of population 
research were defined for Africa: 

(i) Vital registration 
(ii) Population, resources and the environment 
(iii) The size, growth and structure of the labour force 
(iv) JtLgration 

(v) Youth attitudes to population problems. 

It is to be noted that these broad topics cover the, essen- 
tial, areas of, population research needed for the formulation of 
population policy in any country. The 'first topic "Vital Reg- 
istration" is one aspect of the collection of Demographic Data 
v^ich is an essential first step in the process of analysing 
population data, it is well-knovm that an obstacle to mean- 
^gful social science research in a number of developiiig coun- 
tries is the absence or reliable data, in the field of "popu«- 
lation, lack of reliable estimates of vital rates is normally a 
serious handicap to research.' Thus, one of the "broad areas of 
research needed Is in this field of vital registration. The 
research should-be both methodological and "applied." The 
methc^dological research could look at the -various alternatives 
for obtaining vital rates and determine the most effective sys- 
tem taking into acciount prevailing social systems and attitudes 
within the coufitry. "Applied" research, in this context, re- 
fers to thes^gplications made of the results of the basic rates 
so obtained. TROsV-^udies. on the relationship between infant 
mortality and" fertility levels, socio-economic factors affect-' 
ing fertility, etc. would form in^xirtant fields of study in. 
this* area. 

The^secon^ broad Ttheme of "Population, resources and en- 
vironment" was discussed at 'some length at the -World Popula- 
tion Conference held in Bucharest from August 19-30, 1974. 
However, some o? the conclusions arx-ived at. that Conference 
were based on partial information? generally* derived from re- 
search work carried out in developed countries. Research on 
this topic conducted in the Less l^veloped Countries (LDCs) . 
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wou:^a-to^ a useful supplement to the work done in the more d^- ' 
veloped countries, codesria intends to conduct a Workshop 
shortly on this theme, to which those engaged in research in 
this area would be invited to, discuss their approach, it is 
also hoped to develop a more detailed research outline .on the 
subject and to initiate collaborative research among partici- " 
pating economic and social research institutes in Africa. > 



The third broad theme is that of the labour force.' Rapid 
population increases in the developing j<Q£ld have led to large 
increases in the labour force. A study Qf>«^st trends js an 
essential step in. any discussion of future prospects, it is 
my view that the, growth of the labour force in the coming ' 
decades would po|e serious problems for a number of developing 
, countries and that the formulation of eni>loyinent polices tak- 
ing into account the characteristics ofi t he l abbur force would' 
constitute an essential element in the^jopulation policies of 
many LDCs. T . 

In a number of African countries, migration, laoth inlternal 
ai^ international, has become, a problem of concern to govern- 
ments. Policies affecting international migrants hzive belp 
adopted which have not been based on adequate research. Pot 
example, aliens have been ordered out of a number of African 
countries without adequate studies of the probable effects of 
such acts on the economy of these "countries. . Thus, .it is de- 
sirable to study the con-ftribution of migrants to the grdw^ of 
the .economy of receiving countries While at the same time 
studying the effects of emigrants' remittances on the .economy 
of their countries of origin. Internal migration also needs 
to be studied in much more detail in most developing countries, 
especially in .relation to the rural -urban drift. Models will ' 
•need to be constructed to explain this drift which will take 
into account social, economic and psychological factors which 
lead to these migratory movements. 

« 

^e final theme is the attitudes of the youth to some of 
the pe^lation problems confronting the' world today. The In- 
ternational Youth Forum which preceded the'world Population 
Conference attenpted to discuss these attitudes but useful re- 
search will need to be done 'on this, subject before any meaning- 
ful, conclusions can be reached. ' 

In,, this s^ort paper, I have only tried to identify my- 
self with, the choice of the five main themes made by Codesria . 
Admittedly, there are other areas of social research of rele- 
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^vance to population policies , for example, cost-ef fectiveness v 
studies and cost-benefit analysis in relation to family plan- 
ning programmes. However, it is my view that the five main 
research topics 'should be explored before other subjects are 
studied. 

5 



III^ Social Science Research Capacity in the 
Developing World and Its Links to Policy 

There are tisually three main constraints to the develop- 
ment of Social Science Research Capacity in the Developing 
World: funds, manpower and availability of data. 'However, in 
^tiie field of .social science research related to population ' 
policy, thfere appears to be enough money available. The main 
constraints tl^erefore^re that there are very few developing 
world scholars, esgecialiy in Africa, who can make' the best 
use of the research grants, ^and secondly, there *is .lack of 
adtsquat^ data. 

I 

The^ recent establishment of the U.N.-Ghanar government- 
>nsored Regional Institute for Population Studies (RIPS) in 
Legon, Ghana, to train postgraduate students up to the Master's 
degree level together with the Demographic Centres at Cairo 
•and Yaounde and the various African University graduate pro- 
grammes in Demography should go a long way towards meeting the 
needs of Africa in the field of available manpower to do re- 
search. It should be noted that it is the intention of RIPS 
to produce Ph.D. students in the near future. When the insti- 
tute is developed to that stage, the needs of Africa for 
trained manpower in the demographic field would ftiore or less " 
have been met. . ' , ' 

However, social science research, even J^^it is limited 
to those areas of,relevancfe for'the. formulation of population 
policies-, does not require only demographers. The whole range 
of social scientists--sociQlogists, i>sycho legists, .economists, 
statistician^! etc. —are required, because such research is 
i>nterdiscipliAary fh ^nature, and usually requires a multi- 
disciplinary teamt lor it to be successfully carried out. This 
view is rapidly gaining acceptance in African countries and ' 
more social scientists outside the field of technical demog- 
raphy are engaged in population research than before. 
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. But even if enough social scientists, ^re available to do 
thlb needed research, the basic problem,,of lack of reliable data 
Will prove a serious impediment to their work. Research. work 
of this nature usually req^iires a wide range of data. If the ' 
research /worker has to spend a lot of his time^ on data collec- 
tion, for which he may not have special expertise, his ability 
to carry, out meaningful research within a specified time period 
usually suffers, it should, be noted that in Africa there are a 
number of countries which have never taken censuses before. 
Whatever sample surveys have been conducted have usuallir been 
• of very doubtful reliability. TUxis situation was considered so 
•serious that the' Uhitfed Nations Popiilation^Commiss ion proposed 
an African Census Programme which is now bein^ carried out by 
the Economic Commission for Africa (EGA) with funds made avail- 
able by the United Nations Fund for Population ^tivities . The 
data for some of these Censuses are becoming available and 
should prove adequate in meeting the ,needs- of social scientists 
in the region, in addition to the African Census Programme,' 
th^ .proposed series of integrated multi -subject household sur- 
veys to be carr^ied out by African countries with the guidance 
of ECA should go a long way towards meeting the data needs of 
Africa. Universities in Africa will., however, have to under- 
take from time to time specialized surveys to prqbe dl'eply into 
»somg aspects of social science research which neither the Afri- 
can Census Programme nor the proposed household sample surveys 
can do. The success of the proposed household sample .surveys 
will, of course, depend '«to a large extent on the assistance that 
developed countries are willing to give. The serious, world 
economic situation makes it difficult to predict how much 
assistance will be made available to the project. ' ' 

^ <* \ 

So far 4ji *^ large number of African countries social ^ 
science research has beeri proceeding in iaolation without any 
meaningful linHs being forged with the 'decision makers. In 
fact links between research institutes and decision makers 
have been rather weak. This weakness has been recognised and 
a nuiriber of countries are taking remedial action. In Ghana, 
there is. a two-pronged solution po the problem. The*research . 
institutes have set up advisory boards on which decision makers' 
are represented, ^or exan^fle, my Institute, the Institute of 
Statistical, Social and Ee?Siomic Research has on its Advisory • 
Council not only representatives from relevant Itoiversity de- . 
partroents but alsO: . s 

The Dir^^tor of the Budget, Ministry of Finance 

The, Director of Planning, Ministry of Ecoiiomic Planning 
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SJI^^L^^c^^'"^"^'"^^' ."i"i«*^y of. Agriculture 
me Government Statistician 

• The Chairman of tl;e Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research 
The (Sovernor of the Bank of Ghana 
The Managing Director of a commercial firm. 

'^ZL decision makers are able to communicate their' " 

vxcl ve^sa!''""^'''' '° Directorate of the Institute and 

OH the government's (decision makers) side, a start is 
being made to get the research^ institutes represented on tL 

™Ld°^e'd''' °' '^^^^^^ Thus.^he inst 

tutes and the decision makers have two^forraal links-one 

.^oLut:::?" '^^^^ - ^-^^ go^"rL:;tal 

b^ino^mJii^.^^"^^^^^*^^"^ *° pretend that these links are ' 
being maintained in a perfectly satisfactory way. iut a use- 

thi p:™o%'jLe!^" in^Provements cj; be .ade w^i^h ^ 
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Social Sc ience Research Needed for Population Policy 
* ' by ' 

* * 1 • 

Toshio, Kuroda ' L 
Population .Problem Research ;nstitute , ' ^ 
.-Ministry of Health and Wei^fare . 
' Government of Japan 



With special emphasis on social science research needed ' k 
for population policy (Agenda i^ 2m 2) a few remarks will be " 
made. ' ' ■ \ 

First, interrelation between population ^nd development. 
Social and economic implications pf future population charige'up 
^ the year 2000.s'hould be a priority area of research in indi- 
vidual countries. In this- case, of course,, .a future population 
projection at least up to the year 200Q must be available and 
.also revised continuously by u'sing. up-to-date data; Since • 
estimated population change, including s£ze and age-sex compo- 
sition of population, does not seem to deviate significantly 
from actual population in the "period of 20 years or so, social 
and economic .impliqations assessed should be seriously talceii 
into account in formulating social and economic development 
policy, which very 1 ike ly • tends to influence migratory behavior 
and population distribution. Consequently : overall development 
policy should be carefully planned in advance in orddr to in- 
duce desirable migratoEy'riiov^ent and 'spatial distribution 
Such, an intfirreLa,tionship between , development and population is 
recognized and'eit5)hasized .generally. However, what' is really 
, important is J;hat «uch interrelations should be made clear in 
a concrete wSy in individual couiitries , which are very differ- 
ent m .terms socio-economic strufeture<l^d development' at age, 
with ev.en^ more diversity of culture, religion, and so on. 



•Second,, sore ial and economic factors influencing migration. 
This IS an area of research which should-be developed nation- 
ally and internationally. Migration may be considered a key 
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factor associated with developmefnt and feif^lity behavior. 
However, migration stuJay is lagging behind t^<jse of fertility 
and mortality. Redistribution policy of population has in- 
creasingly been the subject of national policy due to rapid 
urbanization everywhere in the world*. To ' formulate migration 
pplicy, basic research about |ocio-economic factors motivating 
migratory behavior is urgently needed. On the other hand, 
theoretical study on optimum spa-tial distribution, of popula- 
tion may be useful as a guideline for policy m^ing. 

« ■ , » ' * 

Third, cross-cultural and micro-ieyel study of fertility 
behavior. In s|ite of abundant studies of fertility, cross- 
cultural and micro-level study should be empHasized, because 
the relationship between individual reproductive* behavior and - 
•governmental interference like family planning' policy is a new 
area of study, in developing countries in particular. 

■ ' . ' 

^ Fourth, stationary population study. Very recently the 
idea of sta^iionary population policy has* been a serious con- 
cern among specialistsy- and policy makers. However, the social 
and economic effects 6f'<x drastic change 'of the age composition 
of t^e population, anticipated in the path to a" stationary popu- 
lation have- -not y^t been, seriously, examined. In view of the 
increasing interest in and importance of the World Population 
Plan of Action, theoretical piudies' should be developed. 
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!• interrelationship of Population Policy and' 
' Aspects of Development 



by . . * ' ' 



Carmen A, Miro 
Centro Latinoamericano' de Demographia 



If ah interrelationship between population policy^ and 
aspects of development can be postulated * to ^xist, i^is ^&e- 
cause one accepts that demographic variables — the Subject of 
population policy—affect and are affected by social and eco- 
nomic variables — the subject of other 'policies . 

Beyond this broad generalization, wh^ph is the true le^el 
of our scientific knowledge on the population-development te- 
lationship? ^The literature on the discourse as to how the"^ 
population side of the relationship influences the development 
side and vice versa, is^ indeed abundant • ^ 

in the first case the debate has centered on whether the 
high demographic growth rates of the developing countries con- 
stitute a negative, neutral or positive factor vis-a-vis their 
development. ^.^^■'■^^y critical determinant df growth, 
has received prerbrentiaW^ttention * Several type^ of econo- 
metyric growth models have- been devdioped in an effort, to show 
the beneficial effects on the pot^eiitials for economic growth 
of a decline in fertility. Perhaps the most debated work, 
along this * line has been the* pioneering study by Coale and 



\ ^ — f. ^ 

- . r Author's note: In the preparation of this memorandum I . 
have drawn pn works, done at CELAbE and at the Central Unit of 
the Programme of Social Research on Population Problems Rele- 
vant tb Population Policies in Latin America (PISPAL) It 
nevertheless Should be taken ai^ reflecting personal views 
which might not be i^ared 4Dy the scholars associated with the 
works consulted, • f 
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Hoover^ which utilizes a production function of the^Harrod- 
Domar type and ^ich w^s later followed by other nxodels in- 
troducing labor in addition to capital in the production func- 
tion. All these models as well as those which have proposed 
cost-benefit analysis methods for programmes of fertility re- 
duction have been subjected to Criticisms on several grounds: 
the paucity of ^ empirical knowledge coupled to the inadequacy 
of some of the basic jfconcepts of economic analysis; the diffi- 
culty of incorporating into the models the broad spectrum of 
social, economic and political inputs; 2 etc. Even granting 
that these limitations could be overcome, still iSany economists 
f rom ^the developing nations would not subscribe to the hypothe- 
sis la^nking in a causal relationship a high fertility and a 
low rate of savings either at the level, of the family,^ o;r at 
those of the p ri ^te and public sectors. Some consider as 
very simplistif^he contention that the availability of sav- 
ings is the mai\\3eterminant of the level of 'investments. The 
incomplete and a^regated nature of the models has been 
pointed out by some authors, stressing the neid of the inclu- 
sion of such elements as the external sector, She income dis- 
tribution and scane structural characteristics of the economic 
systems prevailing in most developing countries, i.e., under- 
employment, monopolistic- or^^izat ion of markets, etc., as 
well as the advisability of disag^egating the production and ' 
the' consultation functions. should be pointed out that the 

critics of these models come from scholars of different parts 
of the world and from diverse and sometimes quite opposite 
schools of economic thought*^ whatever the school of thought. 



^ 

^Ansiey Coale, Edgar Hoover, "Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low-Income Countries" (Princeton:, 
Princeton University Press, 19^8). ^ ^ . 

2b. 

Maxwell Stamper, "Population Policy in Development 

Planning: A Study of Seventy. Less Developed Countries," w 
^ '-is ^ 

page 7. . 

^See, for example,. Simon Kuznets , "Population and^Economic 
Growth, "in Proceedings of tbe American Philosophical "Society, 
Vol* Ilji, No. 3, June, 1967, pages 184-193;- Angel ^Fucaraccio, ^ 
•"El Control Natal: Viejos Argumentos • Bajo Nu^vas AparieiK:ias, " 
unpublished paper, prepared at CELADE; and K. JH^-^CKdl-^l, •'K^ 
Impact of Development on Population Growth," paper submitted 
to the United Nations Cairo Symjposium on Population and DevelX^ 
opment, E/CONF. 60/SYM.I/23. . / 
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It should be recognized, though, that the critics either fiiiish 
with pleas for "further analysis" or ^f or structural changes of 
• society while the issue continues to beg theoretical explica- 
tion eind en?>irical verification. 

Most proposals for\he improvement of the econometric 
models have dealt primarily up to now with economic variables. 
*tore recently attention has been called to the need of ej^Amin- 
ing the en^iirical validity of the hypotheses frequently in- 
cluded in the models on the factors determining the preference 
for larger or smaller numbers of children, thus suggesting' that 
the study of the family be undertaken from a broader per spec- - 
tive than just a strictly economic pne.f in summary no one 
see^ to be able to claim that it has established beyond doubt 
the direction in which population growth affects development, 
or even its more restricted manifestation; economic growth. A 
favorite exan^sle cited for Latin America is that of Argentina 
and Uruguay with low rates^f demographic growth and equally 
low rates of growth of the^oss national product as compared 
with Mexico and Brazil where both the population and the gross 
national product have' been growing in recent times at a rather 
significant paceN 

If we turn our attention to the other' side of the rela- 
.tionship, namely that of the inf luence ,of the economic and 
social factors upon^population growth or upon its determining 
variables, fertility and mortality, it can be said that corre- 
lations, sorae±imes of a high order, have been found to exist 
"between the levels of these variables and hence the level of 
growth, and some economic and social situations and changes 
which are dependent 'on the- particular stage and pattern of 
development.- J " ' 

- m • 

What remains still" unclear is how *the causal relationship 
could be explained, in view of .fche fact that studies that have 
attempted^to relate forWample; -fertility behavior to some 
indicator of development; have found negative correlations in 



' -^Ratil Urzlaa, internal PISPAL memorandum. 
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some cases^ and'positiye in others.^ Still others find*'that • 
the direction of the relation varies according to the level of 
•development" achieved by the country in questicjrt. Furthermore, 
when the relation is in general negative it has" been found that 
for quite. similar levels of developinent a rather broad range of 
demographic behavior does bccur.^ 

t 

When, taore specific aspects associated to the process of 
development are examined in an effort to uncover the nature of " 
their relation to fertility and mortality behavior, the results 
tond to appear as more coherent with what could have been pos- 
tulated a priori ; educational level is negatively correlated 
with levels of 'fertility and mortality; the same appears to be 
true as regards the level of urbanization; female labor partic- 
ipation, by introducing what has beeiv labelled as role incom- 
patibility, has also been shown to have some relation to fer- 
tility tehavior.S Useful as these studies are, they concen- 
trate for the most paurt in the analysis of \the relation of ^ * 



5 

See, for exan5>le. Population Bulletin of the. United Na- 
tions, No. 7, 1963; Robert H. Weller, David P. Sly, "Mbdemiza- 
tion and Demographic Change i a World view," liural Sociology, 
Vof. 34/ No. 3, 1969, pages '313-32(5; Edward G. Stockwell, 
Some- Demographic Correlates of Economic Development," Rural 
Sociology , Vol. 31, No. 2,. June 1966, pages 216-224 

Robert Weintraub, "The Birth Rate and Economic Develop- 
, ment: An Empirical Study," Econometrica . yol. 40, No. 4, 
October 1962, pages 812-817; Irma Adelman , " "An Econometric 
Analysis of Population Growth," American Economic Review, June 
1963, pages 869-911; Murray Gendell, "Fertility and Develop- 
ment in Brazil," DeiSSgraphy , vol. 4, 1967, pages 143-157. 

Stanley Friedlander, Morris Silver, "A Quantitative 
Study of the Determinants of Fertility Behavior, " Demography, 
Vol% 4, 1967, pages 30-70. 

. -8 • ■ C 

united Nations, Population Bulletin , op. cit. , page 7; 

Weller, Sly, o£. cit. , page 322. 
9 

A discussion some findings folr;' Latin America can be 
'bonsiilted in Social and Economic Factors Affecting* Population 
Trends in Latin America," an ECLA/CELADE paper prepared as 
background dociamentation for the World Population Conference 
1974. * 
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single element among a coit5>lex-set of societal processes / thus 
failing to examine the multiple interrelations between intej^ 
mediate factors affecting the element singled out for analysis. 

'The. unavoidable conclusion is that despite the need of 
providing, the policy makers with ' satisfactory answers regard- 
ing the effect of population growth on development or on how ' 
this might .affect the future demographic trends, the estplana- 
tions being advanced by social scieprtists are still lacking a 
solid scientific support. 

In an effort to overcome some of the limitations of the 
analytical approaches so far taken for the elucidation of the 
relationship of population growth and development, a group of 
social scientists working at CELADE are proposing- a reformula- 
tion of the issue, as a first step towards the eventual iit5)le- 
mentation by governments o^f population policies or for the 
evaluation of their effects. In this regard population policy 
is defined as the adoption by the government of a country of 
measures deliberately addressed at influencing demographic 
variables, whether as their principal effect or cts a foreseen 
side effect . ■'-^ This ^definition: I ~ 

a) circumscribes the policies to governmental decisions, 
whatever the hierarchical level at which they are adopted, but ' 
it excludes "policies" by internationetl organizations, reli- 
gious groups or private associations; • * • 

b) excludes the unforeseen demographic effects of eco- ^ ^ 
ndmic cmd soc4.al policies; 

c) includes the direct or indirect action on any of the 
-basic demographic variables and not only those that attenpt to 
influence fertility; 

d) does not e'xclude a priori any measure ^which could Se f ' 
considered adequate to reach the desired objectives: develop- . , 
ment policies aimed at obtaining given demograpMgLc objectives, 
family planning and measures which go "beyond family planning^" 



- °This definition follows veiy closjely that proposed in 
the document "Population Policy and the Family: -The Latin 
American Case,"" prepared by CELADE as background documentation 
for the World Population Conference, 1974. 
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Development, of course, is also defined. It is consid- 
ered as going beyond the mere economic growth to include ob- 
jectives related to inccaae distribution, eD5)loyment opportuni- 
ties, social services (education, health; housing, social 
security), social pa/rticipation and the agrarian organization. 



The approach bfeing proposed^ • rephrases the terms of the 
•'problem" about "demographic growth as an obstacle to develop- 
meiit" by trying to ^clarify, to what type of development one is 
^referring, since — it is postulated — different models of devel- 
opment would have different implications in terms of popula- 
tion policies. The model of development is a consequence of 
the interaal political project adopted amd the manner of in- 
sertion of a giyen country in the world' economic systenv. Evi- 
dences cam be cited in support of the aissertion that the path 
followed by the demograiphic processes an^ the res uf ting struc- 
tures seem to have depended on the course:' followed by the de- 
velopnent model adopted and the type of econcaic and social 
structure to which it has led. 

In the caise of Latin America the demogr^hic phenomena 
considered by many aa the mpst problematic, namely the rSipid 
^pulation growth and the intense process of urbanization, 
rather of metropolization, appeau: as having their madn cauaes 
in the historical process which led to the formation oi capi- 
tad^istic dependent societies characterized by a growing in- 
teraal heterogeneity. The differential manner of insertion of • 
these socie ':ies in the world economy determined initiailly the 
formation in 'most countries of national economies dependent on 
exports bf agriculturatl products, cattle, miner^^l products or 
other raw materials. /This phenomenon tended to concentrate 
development in the areais of the coxintry more closely asso- 
ciated to these • exporting activities, primaurily in the cities, 
most of them loca^d a^ong the coaist or near it. This process 
of urbanization- receives am added in5>etus after the 1930 deoiade 
when the economic crisis of the early years of the decade 
leads ^to the adoption by mamy' Latin American countries of a new 
model of development based in ixi?)orl:s substitution througn in- 
dustrialization. By locating the industrial activity in the | 
most populated cities, where it finds maurket for its produc- 
tion,*' devoted mainly to consumption gpods, new incentives au:e 
generated to attract population from the smad^ler cities and 



'Gonzalez, Gerardo. CELAEB Internal memorandum. 




the rural areas, where the process is reinforced due to the 
stagnation or deterioration of ijj^jbrtant agrarian sectors. 

The industrialization process is primarily capital in- 
tensive, based on the in5>prtation of highly sophisticated 
technologies and therefore With limited mcmpower absorption 
.capacity, which contributes to the shaping of an internally 
heterogenous economic istructure, where highly productive 
modern sectors* and enterprises coexist and interact with 
relatively primitive low productivity sectors cmd enterprises. 
This heterogeneity, vrtiich contributes to polarize in opposite 
directions the country&ide and the cities, cind within these, 
modern and traditional sectors and sectors margin'ated from the 
labor market (which is incapable of absorbing with acceptable 
levels of productivity,' the available manpower) manifests 
itself in a very uneven inccxne distribution and acces;5 to 
basic services of education, health, housing and social 
security. 12 

This structural heterogeneity also expresses itself in 
demographic terms, through a differential reproductive be- 
havior and may be advanced as the .factor explaining the per- 
sistent*high rates of fertility in spite of the marked de- 
cline experienced by the mortality. : 

If it could be ^postulated tiiat the dei^graphic dynaitdcs 
of the past have been shaped by the- process^pllowed by devel- 
opment and by ^e resulting structures ^ it is^robably in 
order to ask ourselves to what degree future cAax\ges , in these 
dynamics will depend on the%evelopmental nfodel pursued in 
the future . • , , ^ . ^ 

In Latin America, €(;ppeicially since the 1960 decade, sev- 
eral countries 'of the region have been pursuing different 
development strategies, which vary not only in what might be 
called the te^mical options , but also in the value system ' 
within which they are pla<?ed and in the type of society which 
they are aiming to achieve /n The cas^s o^ Brazil, Cuba, Peru 
and Colombia can be cited as exan5)les of different strategies 



l'2por a recent discussion of this aubject, see: "Estudio 
JScon6mico de America LcStina 1973. Tercejfa Parte. El Cambio 
Social en Ain^rica Latina a Comienzos de los Anos Setenta, " 
CEPAL, Naciones Uhidas, E/CN. 12/974, Add* 3. Santiago de 
Chile, julio, 1974. • 

*' ' * * , ' 
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of development. In all probability these divers^ developmen- 
tal models and strategies will have differential effects in 
factors such as^ modalities and levels of organization of the 
social base and of its capacity to influence the political 
process; the inccxne distribution; the spatial location of eco-t 
nbmic investments; the employment opportunities; the modet and 
degree of women participation in economic^ social and politi- 
cal activities; the development and coverage of educational^ 
health, housing and social security services; the types of 
land property and of other meems of production and the or- 
ganization of the productive units, both agrarian and indus- 
trial. ^ ^ 

Granted that these differential, effects would occur, one 
could ask to what extent given models of development, in a 
manner relatively independent of the pace of economic growth 
and of the* level of the per capita income that they might 
generate^ would lead to economic and social structures^ which 
in turn would influence the-^emographic dynamics towards, a 
pattern different from that arising as. the result of another 
developmental model. , * ' ' 

V 

• ^ In summary the research problem could be laid in the 
f ol lowing ^terms : 

1. The changes in the demographic dynamicfe needed to 
achieve given objectives of population policy in the develop- 
ing countries, as for example the reduction of fertility or a 
less concentrated urban population, depend mainly on: . * 



- the development model adoptfed or on 

- the implementation of more or less direct measures? 



2. What are the economic and social conditions necesskry 
(or^iRbre favorable) under which certain- specific programmes 
(family planning, (fpr example) would yield the desired demo- 
graphic effects, within a concrete situation? And to what ex- 
tent the creation of these condition^, is dependent on ih^ de- 
velopmental model pursued? ' 

Needless to stress that the attempt to answer these ques- 
tions raises iir5>ortant research .issuer,. 



if 
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2. Social .Research Needed for Population Policy 

The elucidation of the relationship between population 
an4 development becomes Relevant for population policies to 
the extent to "which it: J 

a) will contribute to a greater clarification of the ' 

■ relevancy of demographic factors to' different political pro- 
Dects and to the developmental model which they pursue; 

b) will allow to examine the demographic effects— direct, 
and to the extent possible, indirect— of the development 
strategics and sectorial policies of the different countries. 

The Analysis of the relation between population and de- 
velopment is als<^ needed .'in order to determine the possible 
, rahge of population policies, as well as the feasibility, 
efficacy and comparative efficiency of different policies. In 
oifder to advance in this direction some other subjects- would 
have to b.e examined, ^namely: 

a) The form" in which the political parties, their lead- 
ers and the different pressure groups perceive the relation 
population/development., * 

• b> The characterist±ca>of the distribution of the polit- 
ical power and, the probability, in the face of given distribu- 
tion patterns, qf the various policy alternatives of receiving 
the. necessary suppdrt to be approved and implemented. 

c) The degree to which major or minor opposition to "the 
implementation of these alternative policies might arise -as a 
consequence of values held by individuals. ' 

'.• i ^ » " . 

; d) The -capacity of tt>e -government bureaucracy to imple- 
ment them. • . . - ' .. 



/ . Author's note: in the preparation "of this memorandum I 
,have drawn on works done at the Central unit of the Progranmie 
/ of Social Research on Population- Prbblems Relevant to Popula- 
tion Policies in Latin America (PISPAL) , particularly those of 
Armando Di Pilippo, Ra(il Atria and Jlalil UTzlia. Special "ac- 
Jcnowledgements are due to the latter.^ The views expressed ' 
though, are personal and' might not be shared by these-schol- 



Oncea policy has been adopted and implemented it becomes 
indispens^ie to Evaluate its results periodically, so that 
corrections m^^be introduced as needed or if proven inade- 
quate, replace ^hem by others ^ This evaluation requires an 
understanding of the relation population/q[evelopnvBnt (so that 
it might be possible to determine if other sectorial policies 
have brought about involuntarily demographic effects which 
have modified the expected impact of the adopted population 
policy). It also requires the insight which would Toe gained 
by the study of points (b), (c) and (d) above. 

This brief reference to the -points on which information 
is needed in relation to^..pc4ij&y adoption and successful imple- 
mentation, underscores'^^ce itore, the importance of re*se^fch 
on the relationship population/development. It has been 
pointed out in the memorandum submitted for discussion *of 
point 1 that in spite of research already undertaken, dpubts 
and ambiguities continue to exist. The main difficulties ^ 
could probably^^e traced back to the characteristics of most 
of the studies ^o.far conducted, namely: 

^ a) Explicity or^implicity, they conceive develoj)ment 

as a unilinear process basically identical in the different 
countries. 

• » 

b) They are in search of universal generalizations, at ' 
least applicable to all developing countries, instead of 
limiting the analysis to specific countries. 

cJL^ They explains the presence or absence of the expected 
relations by resorting to certain variables whose iiirp^ct on 
the demographic processes tmder analysis, is examined in iso- 
lation from the context in which these rela-fcions^ ar^ estab- 
lished, and assuming that they are not affected by it. 

# 

^) In spite of ther fact that they are essentially eco- 
)16gical_coixel^tion^.^^ tendency tcf draw*\coiiclusions ' 

from^them regarding individual behavior without previously 
relating, macro- and^micro-strucutral factors/". ' 

e) X They utilize generalizations based on correlations 
and regressions .between ar^as and countries in a given moment^ 
of time to derive' the directjbn an<i weight of the causal re- 
lationship among variables. ' . ' 
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The first need of social research relevant" to population 
polxcies is the searfch' for approaches and perspectives which 
will help to, overcome- the present'difficulties . A move in the 
right direction could in all prob?a>ility come from ait.approach 
having... the following characteristics: 

. a) , the abandonment of .t^e ceteris paribus 'principle . ■ 
examining the problem with due ^consideration to the specific 
characteristics of the historical-structural context and the 
modfel of developnent of a concrete country; 

b) the adoption of a perspective which would aUow the 
integration of the contributions of the different social 
sciences; • 

c) ' the-faareful' examination of the chain of relationships, 
from its more macro-structural extreme to the variables more' 
directly related to the demographic variable to which action 

xs addressed; * 

d) in all cases in which this might prove feasible, 
attempt to examine the relations between certain aspects of 
development and the demographic system taken as a whole, 
rather than limiting tke analysis to only one variable; 

■ e) attenqpt the identification of those variables sus- 
ceptible of direct manipulation and the extent to which its. 
behavior affects or is being affected by"vthe presence of other 
.contextual variables which are not subject to manipulation. 

. * &• 

the second need is that of identifying those areas of 
research having greater strategic relevancy in relation' to - 
population policies. " To adequately justify them a very com- 
plete -diagnosis of the demographic situation and perspectives 
of \ the Latin American region would be in t?rder. -in its ab- 
sence we could agree on certain broad fundamental characteris- 
■tics\ hamelyr' r " ■ .- . ' , 

; \ ■"■ *f • . 

a) Latin America presents a great heterogeneity of demo- 
graphic situations, which tends to remain hidden when, for 
purposes of comparison with other regions of the world, aver- 
ages are utilized for ,the continent as a whole. According to 
the., document submitted by CELADE .to the meeting 9^ Latin - 



American governments in Costa Rica,^ the average annual rate 
of d^ographic growth for the region was of 27.63 per thousand 
in the period 1970-1975, Imt thirteen countries were above, 
this average and the raftge of variability was from 32.77 per 
thousand for the Dominican Republic to 11.61- per thouscmd Vor 
o5:uguay. -rhe total fertility rate would be illNrHat period of 
5.29,, fluctuating between 7.28 in Honduras to 2.91 in Uruguay, 
. while life expectancy at birth was in the avera^e'^of 61.47 
years for the whole region, ranging from 46.75 in Bolivia to 
70.08 in Utuguay . -In the two latter cases' more than half the 
countries fell above (or' below, depending on|A|he indicator) 
the average; * ^ 

*b) within countries, although in^diffferent degrees, 
there are ^ite diverse demographic situations among regions; 

^ c) the urban-rural differentials are more or less> sig-- 
nificant, depending on vthe' countries and fegionb within them; 

d) thejre are also differences among cojantrie^^ as to the 
degree of variation existing in the demggraphic behavior, of 
different social groups, classes e&id strata; ^ 

e) the unequal distribution of the population among re- 
gions of a country and the growing metropolizatibn points to 
the spatial disliribution of the population as an area of con- 
cern at least equally important as that arising from the rate 
of growt^i. * • ^ , . ^ 

' ^ V . - ^ . ' ' - ' " • 4» * 
• From jbhe~T^int of view of , population policy the task .is 

to determine how the model of development and the process uol- 
lowed in its>' implementation by the different count^ries — de- 
scribed by many the most influen1:ial social* scientists of 
^the region as con3*ucive, for the mosl^ part, to a permanent, 
^d in some cases growing, heterogeneity/- both regional and 
sectorial and a marked inequality in the, accession -to well- ' 
being — affects. or is affected byfrfte demographic ^characteris- 



i 



, •*D6mographic Situation Around 1973. and Prospects for 
the yea»-^200dr^CELADB. ST/ECLA/Conf . 48/L.5. : 
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m another memoyandinn^ i have tried ibo point out the his 
torical role which both the agrarian and the industrial sec- 
tors have played in ishaping the present situation of many of ' 
• the 'Latin Am^ric'&n countries, it is therefore justified to 
start our examinatioA' of the research needs considered ^s of 
first priority wit^x those related to agrarian developmerS, 
followed by those related to industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. Mention .Vill-' also be made of other research topics 
which should be undertaken in order to clarify other aspects 
related to the adoption of population policy. 

^* Agrarian organization and development and po pulation. 

Prom the demographic point of vi*w, the rural areas of the 

great majority of the Latin American countries show higher 
•fertility than that of the urban areas. Mortality, specially 
infdnt mortality, while not as conclusively as in the dase of 
fertility^hows ypositive relation .with the rural charactdi? 
of the conttfiunitie^ . On the other si^, as a consequence of ' 
the expansion of the industrial and service sectors coupled 
to the incapacity of the agricultural- sector' to absorb man- 
power, the migrations from the countryside have contributed 
in a signif*qant manner, to shape the Innodalities of the ur- 
banisation process. To conduct studies on the agrarian and 
rural situations would .therefbre allow focussing the attention 
on phenoifiena which to a considerable dfegree determine the fu- 
. ture trends' and j>rQcesses of the spatial redistribution of the 
population and fhe settlement patterns associated with them. 

Within- this broad field of research the following areas 
uld require attention: ' ' 



a) The- different modalities of agrarian development \ 
existing in the countries -r-and in regions within them— their 
manpower capacity absorptili' and the rural-urban and intra^^ 
rural migrations. 



b) The identification of the different types o'f family 
which ofesult from the soc>al rural heterogeneity,' of the 
changes introduced in them by the diverse modalities' of 
-agrarian develdpinent and the influence which these different 
types of families have on female labor par tip ipat ion, the 



, • See Memorandiim on "1. Interrelationship of Papulation 
Policy and Aspects, of Development," submitted' to '*this*same 
.meeting. . ' . ' ^ 

\ ■ . ■ ' 



determinants of fertility^ and the micro-social aspects of' ' 
migration. * • ^ 

c) The settlement patterns of the r^al populatidn, in 
relatf9n to the intra-rural and rural-urban communications, as 
well as in relation to the. access of the ^population to social 
services and. its effect on the demographic natural growth, the 
• agricuitxirai labor market and €he migrations. 

2. Urbanization and industrij^lization. Uie process' of^ 
industrializatibn in Latin America has been characterized by^ 
the loc^^9n of tiie manufacturing industries in internal 
"centers'' of development, particularly in the big metropolis, 
which maintain relations with .its "periphery" contributing to 
create or increase the imbalances 'in spatial distribution of 
the population.-^ > y ' 

At the Scune time marked heterogeneities arise in the in- 
-dustrial urban center^ aiiiong^ capital intensive sectors and ' 
enterprises of advanced technology, enterprises with primitive 
orJganization and technologies ^ and others with chairacteristics 
placing them, in an intermediate position between th^ two ex- 
.trem^s. There is also. great inter- and intrasectorial dif- 
ferences regarding the manpower capacity absorption. 

* Prom the preceding the following research needs can be 
^recognized: ' / * ' 

. a)' The policies for investment and localization of prq- 
du<5i|ive activities and theiif actual and probable effects on 

the spatial distribution of {the population; 

\ « 

b) the system of urban .settlements, the dist:5ibutibn of 
^basic services and migration; ^ 

** ' * - 

c) within the url)an centers, the study^af how -the level 
arid characteristics of the industrial process 'lead to social 
and cultural inequalities, particularly ^to dif fererit\types\of 
families. , After defining in A- gener^l^' manner these different 
types, it would probably be advisable to ooncen|:rate on those 

^ ' • \ ^ - 

3 ^ ' - ' 

A reyiew of the' studies supporting this as;3ertion, is^ 

contained in Armando Di 'Pilippo, VDesafrollo y Politicas/. 

I^djLstribUtivas de Poblaci&n . " PISPAL Central Uhit, first 

, draft. Mimeographe<3. August 1974. » • ' . 
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iv)" degree to which ideological controversy or on the 
means that occur at the political level in connection with the 
problem emd the solutions being proposed and the moment and 
manner in which it becomes an issue within the political 
^system. ^ . ' 

b) PollowriQ) of the development^jemd implementation of 
population policies, from the poinf^ view ol: 

type and'-level of the px^lic organization and ? 
services entrusted with their executioi^ control and evalua- ' 
tipn; 

^ii) changes i|i the position of the political actors 
in different circumstances 6f the political system or in the ^ 
different policy 'in5>lenjen^tation phases; 

xii) chanMlling of public resources towards the 
total or partial impjNementation of ^pulation policies; 

' iv) degree of integration of the objectives and the 
means of population policies withxn develoi)ment planning 
(global and sectorial); 

v) .perception, attitudes and motivat^ions of the 
specific policy target groups. / ^ . 

c) . Influences and pressures exercised by external or- . , 
ganizations and agencies (national, international, piablic and .| 
private) in order to get the government to adopts a determined ^ 
course of aclEion, analyzing what types of pressures or in-*^ 

^ fluences axe exercised, how are they procesised by the govern- 
ment amd the rest the pplitical. system and what aure the 
rejBponses vis-^-vis such influeijces and pressures. 

The, research needs, laid -^to(vJJ^ here raise a series of chal- 
lenges to. the social scientists of the region, both from the 
methodological aAd the "substantive point of view.' Methodolog-^ , 
ically, it is necessary to find the meems *^for combining the 
aero-, and micro-social aspects and the synchronic and;diar 
ct\ronic analyses; it. is also necessary to construct: more re- ^ 
^ed^ analytical instrtutiehts to tackle demographic'differ^n-^ . 
ff (occupatiph, urbanization," for example) .' Svibstantively, 
e is 'tie.e^ of* developing, cbnceptr^d hypotheses which 
Id alldw "^an interdisciplinary approach to the ptoblem and 
identifyi^ig those social aspects subject to manipulation. ' 

.• ■ ; ■ 
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iv)" degree to which ideological controversy or on the 
means that occur at the political level in connection with the 
problem emd the solutions being proposed and the moment and 
manner in which it becomes an issue within the political 
^system. ^ . ' 

b) PollowriQ) of the development^jemd implementation of 
population policies, from the poinf^ view ol: 

type and'-level of the px^lic organization and ? 
services entrusted with their executioi^ control and evalua- ' 
tipn; 

^ii) changes i|i the position of the political actors 
in different circumstances 6f the political system or in the ^ 
different policy 'in5>lenjen^tation phases; 

xii) chanMlling of public resources towards the 
total or partial impjNementation of ^pulation policies; 

' iv) degree of integration of the objectives and the 
means of population policies withxn develoi)ment planning 
(global and sectorial); 

v) .perception, attitudes and motivat^ions of the 
specific policy target groups. / ^ . 

c) . Influences and pressures exercised by external or- . , 
ganizations and agencies (national, international, piablic and .| 
private) in order to get the government to adopts a determined ^ 
course of aclEion, analyzing what types of pressures or in-*^ 

^ fluences axe exercised, how are they procesised by the govern- 
ment amd the rest the pplitical. system and what aure the 
rejBponses vis-^-vis such influeijces and pressures. 

The, research needs, laid -^to(vJJ^ here raise a series of chal- 
lenges to. the social scientists of the region, both from the 
methodological aAd the "substantive point of view.' Methodolog-^ , 
ically, it is necessary to find the meems *^for combining the 
aero-, and micro-social aspects and the synchronic and;diar 
ct\ronic analyses; it. is also necessary to construct: more re- ^ 
^ed^ analytical instrtutiehts to tackle demographic'differ^n-^ . 
ff (occupatiph, urbanization," for example) .' Svibstantively, 
e is 'tie.e^ of* developing, cbnceptr^d hypotheses which 
Id alldw "^an interdisciplinary approach to the ptoblem and 
identifyi^ig those social aspects subject to manipulation. ' 

.• ■ ; ■ 
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TO the extent- that thia would imply a new conceptualization of 
the social factors, .which abstracts and combines the elements 
from reality in a manner different from that of the present 
disciplines,, it could be said, cailrtying the argument to the 
extreme, that what ^ being attempted is the creation -of a 
.science of ppRulatitto. - ■ ' " . . 

- IT to these tVo^ scientific tasks,, one adds that pf. trans- 
mi ttfhg the resu^^s, arrived at, so that they may be utilized 
in the design, adoption^ ImBlementation and evaluatiqi^f 
population polieies, the challenge looms indeed formidable. 

' • if ,•-•--,,.»».' - -, 
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Interrelationships of Population Policy and Aspects 
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Population Policy;. Social Science flesearch Capacity 
in the Developing World and Link^ to 'Policy 



by 

' . Gerardo P. Sicat 

National Economic and Development Author itjj 
Government of The Philippines 



Oe'tober, 1974 



I. Interrelationships af'TPppulation-. Policy . 
and Aspects of Development 



• by . 

, . Gerardo P. Sicat 

National Economic' and Development Authority 
. Government pf The Philippines *' 



^ "The magnitude of population growth is important. A high 
population growth rate posers needs that tjake away vital' and ' 
critical resources from the ecdnomic development effort, it 
magnifies problems of unemployment, the supply*" and^ quality of' 

•soteial services, povertjr^ income'^ distribution and urbaniza- 
tion. Consequently, the achievemisnt of the desire^ level of^ 
social and economic development becomes a considerably w>re 
difficult task. ^ * • 

"This ^complexity of the population problem ^'in constrain- 
ing ^he spcial ^nd economic development of the count,ry brings,. 
the,isi5ue within the immediate and long-r\in concern of deVel-"* 
opment planning." ■ ' 

4 

The i>receding. statements are .taken from the Philippine 
Four-Year Development Plan FY 1974-1977 chapter on population 
prograiiis. They demonstrate the basic reasons for the adoption 
^of a coriscious population policy that would "achieve arid, main- 
tain population levels most conducive to the national welfare." 
The concern of th^ Pjhilippines , therefore, is to r<slate levels 
of-populatio^ (altia its growth) to the capacity o^ t^e economy ^ 
to provide more Measurable welfare "such as in tprms of incomes 
and other material benefits. Economic ^dgvelCpment, on the one 
front, is designed to enlarge t^l^e availabilities of options 
for 44^roved material^ and nonmaterial welfare ^f or jail citizens ' 
through^food production/ industrialization, and^the expansion 
of corameirce. ^ Poptflation is. the /principal dendmJLnator to .all 
these benefits.' / ' 
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The concern of other less developed countries in this te- 
jgard is dependent on different internal considerations. Ihis 
is probably why in the last World Population Conference inf 
Bucharest, many schools of thought> emerged among the national 
participants* 



There are also many "circularities^ in the consideration of 
population and development> policy. A "demographic", approach * 
to analysis of population^^problems, for instance, has many ^ 
implications on social arid economic development policy. On 
the other hand, handling development policy issues and pro- 
grams'" inevitably ieads €he examination of aspects of popula- 
tion policy. ' Ixi fact, it almost outlines a profile of alter- 
native investmen-^s for social services/ 

Also, and as implied. by the quotes at the beginning, a \ 
network of probrera^ arises in ^the consideration of po^ja^ation 
policy and development. Tjie material benefits from develop- 
ment ca^i, after all^ be- reduced in terras .of a major denomina- ^ 
tor, ^ the population level, in /order to arrive, at pdr>capita 
material benefits* In this regard, there are many; aspects of 
development, whether b;ased on aggregative measures of economic 
performanee>^ such 'as grogs national product, incomes, savings, 
and conisuji^tion, or on specific details of services, e.g.,^ 
rice production or consumpt^ion, schoolbuildings, houses, tele- 
vision arid radio sets, or roads. Hie relevajit per pqrsCn 
measures Have to be derived ^accordingly. These mea^sures pro- 
vide the, stepping stories for th^^ necessary^ preparations of 
programs and policy pref^criptioi^ . * • ^ 
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^ II. Social Science Research Needed 

for Population Policy / / 

The analysis: of social science research activj^ie^r needed 
^ for popula^ipri policy would depend very much on the nature of ' 
''the afctivities^'f population programs in different countries. 
It begins with^the, question of how much basic statistical in- 
formation is available on population levels, populatioi\ dis- 
tribution and so on. . ^ ; ' 

lA .^ome coiintries, the unavailability of reliable basic 
statistical nttabers i^ an obtetac|ti^, for the*' more sophisticated* 
inquiries dictated by the -social sciences. Of course, ,however, 
many social science disciplines have their own special tech-\ 
niques pf handling specific protolemsl Thus, the lack of re- 
liable basic inform^tion^can^still be made up f<J;rv by^feubstir' 
tute but 'quite reliable estimates of population"; an^^elated^ 
^ infor^nation on specific regions.. This fail§ under^the pilot 
/ research approach, " ; ^ ' * * 



in the Philippines^ for example, a lot of c}?;SCUssions .on 
social science^ tesearch thaft- can assist 'population ppXicy have ' 
.been undertaken in, the last. five -years. « Experts, in fact ^' are 
beginniu^g to ask the que&tion' of what additional problems are 
to be met. This reflects that ev^n 'a;sf ci, basic set of re- 
searches on variolas aspects of jftopulation has been initiated* ''^ 
due to^an active, population program, more problems h^av^ emerged 
and Active research p^.iorities ha<re, therefore, to be devised. 

^/Th\s^ month, a' grj(s>up of experts *on Philippine population 
research met ifi Manila for^ the 'folldwing major ends: *"il) ta 
analyze and ate se'ss past research in population; (2) to exchar^e 
informations dn current approaches and^the/ latest findings^ in ' 
research bearing* on ^poj)Ulation across fhe various ^ocial . sci- 
enqe. cy.sci^lines; an<^ (3) to attempt to iSfet^ify priority ^ • * 

^r^as* for future pbpiuation r^search." The p8int of the ^f>fst \ w 
.two**adjective§ .is that research^jjas' to^be read, evaluated and , 
'disseminated if It should .not, be ppintiess at all.' -Thten pro- . -\ 
•grams; have tp- be moriitor^^ their reqialts assessed and ana,- ' ^ 7 
lT*a^ as a /guide t^fvuture- programs. . \ r . *• , 




It IS e^fpeqted, that more; definitive ancTaccurate informa- 
t tion on "irhq foregoing points wifl^be.obtained whA the full; 
Report of the experts^ meeting is< rendered. It? muet be ^ 
^oxn%ed out, however, th^t^the lot of research discussion, had 
.-centered on^^the social anS..psj«:ho^logical aspects of fertility. 
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• Sd SoSvSL^ro^"" population program., eni the limits 
: ° °' «=°"0'^<= aatnographic models, -m this 

'a«1«LS- ^ Philippines 

* - * * . • ' ' ' 

ulatiAw^^' J"^^ent^annotation of actual activities on pop- 
rap^v l2r^''''? '"^^ following categories : (i) . d^og! 

sociJ; development; (3) population and 

social institutions; (4) social differentiation; (5) familv 

-^^^W K ^'^^ °^ d^raphic changes, the surface has 
hardly be^ ^^"^^^^^d/ -.Many probleins > still require specX 
^attention, as also attached here. • 

aram«°^jS"'^""^''.°*' ^"^^tiveness. af family planning pro- . 
sbwL ^ '^^^i-^"^ ^^e-o*^ incentive and* disincentive 

'decS^^Ll?LtiL''T'^' ^l^-«^^t-^".-types of service-points, . 
Von!? ^ i program control, an<3 ^tive involvement of 

tint] ^^^^^r^^P- All of these, center, not on demog^apC^cS 
problems but on problems df publii administrati^l^d ponti- 
cal, sociological, and psychological analyses,. ' ^° - 

dr,^- "^^""^ ^""^ also, some aspects . related to cross-cultural 
?o br^f'* instance, -basic theological .Values are need^cf 

to be understood in this ./context . This*is 3o that popula?!of 
programs, can be tz^uly responsive to th^ felt 'needs of ?he 

tians (speci^^caMy the- Catholics) , Protestant^ apd other 
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ANNEX "A" 

POSSIBLE TOPICS FOR POPULATION RESEARCH [ 
Research in Fertility Control 

Research along this line has high practical utility 
m view of population pressures on development. *The 
following topics, however, "are just general headings, 
:and specific research questions will need to be studied 
m the context of previous' research. 

-A. "Natural" processes affecting .fertility'; ' 

1. Population-related cultural values; 

2. Population-socialization; • /L 

3. Sexual practices and family relations. 

B. , Planned fertility control: 

1. Management of population programs; 

2. Delivery systems for family planning and 

" related services? 

3. Laws regulating fertility; 

4 . Population-communication ; 

5 . Population-education. 

' * ' . ' -» 

Demographic Research - ' • \ ^» 

The following are ^needed for^^erall'* planning and 
interpretation's^ 6f 1^>nds ' ^ ' 

Af. Accurate estimated 6f rafes and trends; projections 
B. Interpretations- of ^treuds; socip-economic modeling. 

Other papulation' Reg e arch' . • " - 
- The following topics .border on other research areas: 

A. Poptilation and urbanization ^ y 

B. Migration, local ,and int^smationai , 

C. Social, inequality and ethnic^ balance • v ^ ^ 

D. , >. Popiil atioi> and environment . ' • , 

•E. Population and the labor fortie as^this rela^tes to- 
socio--econbmic phe^iomena'-* ^ ^ • V i ' 
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ANNEX "-Bi' 



ILLUSTRATIVE" LIST, OF "Rl^EARCH PRIORITIES' 

^a^ Jtoproyement' of the national vital registrations-system to 
usable levels, oh at least, a sample regdLstration schema 
which will provide adequate correction factor:^ for under-: ^ 
^registration. - , ^ 

^ ' - ' : ^ - 

b. Research on mortalit:y; especially. tCKestabl^-sh satisfac- 
tory estifttates of the^ cimde death jpate and^other -morta^lity 
measuxes and ^o. provide improved life tables. 

c. Resecirch on the implica1#ioiis of .population projections for^ 
urban planning, national devislopmeht planning, regional" 
planning, m^npower^ planning, etcV ^ " 

- - ''^ - ^ ; ^ *' 

d. Comparative analysis* of high?- 'and low- fertility areas tq\ 

guide policy on future fertility* decline. r - 




e. * BeHav'ioral research on what makes the Filipino-^adt the. wdy • 

he does in the realm of marriage, family formation, chirdt-;* 
rearing, and otheV events of 'the life cycle. ' . i 

f. Policy research* to guide administrptors/political leafjers/ 
jPOPCOM in the formulation of a "beyond family' pl&pning" 

► program that int^rates policied ^r*e,lating to nqn-f erti,li1;y 
• * , aspects* of the population, manpower,- migration, in€eg^ 



tion of women into economic, sppial, ^lit^ica?/ spherajs • » 

j^pmprehensive evaluation framework fbr assessixi^^the -fef-' 
5ctive^;iQss arid the problems of -the population program,' 
/oHeratirig indepei^dently (at least in part) of the POPCdM. 

^ N 

SrScess analysis of poptjl^tion program manage- 
•♦ment* and functioning. ' f ' ■ 

Continuing experimental and' 'field studies to te^t the ^ * 
relative, effectiveness and efficiency of innovative ;str at- . 
egies for disseminating, and popularizing family planning: 

^ r inc^ritive and disincentive schemes 

- alternative types of service points ^ * 

\^ • - decent^'alization of program control 

^ active iravo^yement of local leadership — 

""j* Studies of -^ne effects ;iof vcirious pbpulati<5r^SJpatroi pro- ^ 
grams-^family planning, population redistributrton, dispersal 

•industries, growth centers--on i^ndividual and •family, 
welfare. . ^ ^, i 
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How Well Are Needs Being Met? Social Science 
, J|^Resea ych Capacity .in the Deyeloping ' 

I . .World and Links to Policy 

The Social science research capacities of developing coun 
trxes <rary jA many aspects. These include the ^itial , endow- 
ment of scholars, the previous investments in educational 
institutions and intellectual development, and *he relative 
scarcity of available scholars. Another aspect mdy be th$ . 
appreciation of research activities by the national government 
as^well as by external research institutions. 

fki these" points,- the differentiation, of \ese^5?2^ sup- 
porting activities undertaken by) various institutions in /de- 
veloping social science research capability becomes very • " 
iinpoi^tanfc, An^excessive desire foi^ Bction-Oriented' types of 
programs oftentimes leads to, neglect of institution-building. 
.Thxs IS to some extent more important at the early stages of 
researc°h in partic*ular countries. Xt is an iitlportant ar^a of 
.development for less developed- countries th^n would -hormally 
be appreciated by thos,e u^ertaking aition-oriented, programs. 



It is very.. Essential, therefore, ■ to , conMnuous ly build 
insfci^utioyi-building components intQ the programs of research. 
. The sbcial science research dapacity of any country depends so 
-much on fhi». , > . 

... 1 ; ■ . ^ 

In the Philippines today, as an example, bne can W^e"^ 
that the level of institution-building has reache<i a high, 
po4.nt to o^er less developed countries. There is still dis- 
^at isf act ion\ over the current level of, science research capac- 
ity, however, because it can be somewhat built further. A lot 
still can be undertaken with the enormous "ambunt of talent In- 

,the coun tryy (Thus, .the number of people directly involved in 
useful research must> be ir^tease^ because there are jlist too 
many research prbbjeig?. forynvestigation. ' ^' 

c . ' - " • . " ' ' ♦ ' 

Also, theg:apabie researchers are normally those already 
absorbed in government work', st^ff work, or administrative 

■work in universitf.es.,and research , institutions, ^d, some- 
times, into, active governii)e^t work: This points to the need 
for developing greater social science research capacity, it 
addi1;ionally ,e%>hasi2es the institution-building component in 

'the\.actions of donor agencies." 
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^ As to the leakage of sociar science research *to policy, 
there is; the danger that all policy-orier^.ted research should * 
be imdert^en. One can argue .for a more generalized approach 
here because it is very difficult to' jusit pinpoint a policy- 
oriented res.earch. Sometimes, some so-called policy research 
studies .are shallow 'in findings whil^6 basic researches often- 
times viewed as "academic" tend to have a Inuch l^i^er impact 
on the action of policy matters/ For instance, policy makers 
may disrfegard the message of econometric models in decision 
making, whereas, without them,., there occurs a complete »void in 
infoinnation that' policy makers critically need. 



There is then a need for a good balance pf research 
priorities. Jt^ is not only the obvious that should be iinder- 
taken but also the least obvious*. This, least obvious can be 
undertaken only by a sophisticated research capacity that 
ought to be built. 
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September, 1974 



Gana<3iian International.- D^veloinnent Agency 

Andr^ Lux ' >/ . c 

^ Special Advisor (Demography) 



Having only a: short tira^ at my disposal to prepare a memo- 
rahdxam'on Social "si:ience research needs fgr population aind de- 
velopment, I s ha lii limit myself to a few points* related to ttie 
perception of the^e needs. In Canad^, IDRC is currently in- 
volved in joint research programs with various natiortal insti- 
tutes throughout Asia, Aftica and Latin America and will give « 
aljt required information on these prograijis. 




1. > Data collefctionr " The -World Population Plan* of Action 
recomtaends that a census be taken in each country between 1975 
and 1985. Huge sunounts of mor^jVhave already' been disbursed by 
donor agencies for this /purpose An the last few years ,?4nd much 
more is expected 'to bee spent during the next decade, ^ow, cen-^ 
sUses in LDC^ are much too exi>ensiv^ for the poor quality and 
inaccuracy of data they provide (age reporting, for instjance)>k 
Sample surveys have, many .advantages as compared to census : ^^-^"^ , 
iQss expM^^4;ye; more accurate; 'us6. fewer and better •trainj^^'^ t 
coljLector^^^i^i^r coverage of relevant variables in rel^tfe'diJS 
elds of soo^B^sciences. . Therefore, Inhere is a need |6 s^Sread 

ation on how to build adequate samples, licr 

V. : 

To argue that s^pSMefe Can 'only be drawn out of pre- ' _ 
existing information prqkided by a census is to forget that 
both census' taking and s^^le surveys require a listing of all 
human settlements to be oc^^red either way. Besides sample 
survey techniques, th^re iswx urgent need for simple devices 
to organize ar^d' run 'vital stMiisfics. IDRC -has launched a 
pit>neering stuViy on current oM^^cles in this field in. 13 
Francophone African countries. 



knowledge , and 



cording to varioii^Kmnan s>ttlepient p^^ttems, 
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, 2* Gras^-root level approach of fertility dynamics ^ Economic 
demography has often>been built along macro-models, using ques- 
tionable official fiigures (of agricultural production, for in- 
stance) . Studies made 20 years ago showed drtoiatic population/ 
lahd ratios with bare subsistence levels cimoAg peoples who, 
after growing by more than 50?^ in the meantijpe, have not died 

«out today, but' still survive 'at -the bare subsistence levell 
rs this subsistence level that flexible? What determines the " 
surface of • land' under cultivation per household — mere avail- 
ability of land, or a poor x technology whiph prevents people 
frc3m using all available land and thus induces them to. prolifer- 
ate? A field study made in rural Rwanda fjrom 1954 to 19^9 

' clearlj^ demonstrated thkt the surface 'vmder cultivation" in- 
creased in straight proportion to the size of t)ie |iouseholds, 
so that the -poor diet could not be explained by overpopulation. 

• Such conclusions resulted from patient and protracted observa- ' 
tions on the ^ie,ld- -a rare event indeed.* 



y This field-work approach seems to be needed to really come 

c to grasp with the behaviour of those millions of people yfao are 

very poor, seem to be short* of land 'and/or other sources of in- 
come, go on nonetheless, breeding many children, and cannot ^• 
however, be assumed to be systematically irrational. Much more 
should be known about, the rationale of their behaviour. To dp " 
^ this, we need to go much further^than .the usual KAP stirveys, 
with new investigations into rural 'household economics, small 
community anthropology, and cultural psj^chology, all of which^ 
are rather underdeveloped sectors of our sophisticated social 
sciences, stuck in the mud of their mat^ematica]>>pretentions 
and dubious rigor. A better insight intd the rationale of fer- 
tility behaviour is indispensable to desi^* pblicy measures* 
aimed at decreasing fertility and improving the- standara\ of 
living. ' ' • ' 

Among the topics that will be covered under this heading; 
cultural psychology, with a good cinthropoloqical backiry^ sholild 
look into the culturally perceived significance of child-bearing 
^^.^ for rural and urban poor women, in relation to their social ^ 
^9^tatus and their unconscious and conscious aspirations. The 
. easy-made inference from^-increasing abortion, to felt need for 
contraception should be checked, in view of abortion 'trends ,in' 
countries like Sweden, where contraceptive services are readily 
supplied. In other words, the mere inci^ease in abortions^in 



■ *Ph. Leurquin, Le niveau de vie deg populations rurales 
de Rwanda -Unind i , Louvain 1^60, p. 122 and^ef. cited. • 
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, the developing countries does not ipso facto allow them to ' 
think that improvCTients in the ^s\apply of contraceptive services 
will meet with success. ' ^ . 

. , / . . , V . 

i % 

Efforts yrtiould be made, thifough interviews and other 
methods, to try and. compare present standards of living with 
those prevailing in the same communities, say, ten years ^grp, 
when Ore-population was 20 tb 25% smaller. ^ Cohorts of youh^^ > 
married couples should be followed up at regular intervals t;b 
test how they adapt to the ' increasing number of their chirdren, 
and to make a sort of cost-benefit analysis of it. Are young 
children an asset to their parents,^ and if not, are they still 
perceived as suqji, and why? ^ > 

3. Whatever progress in knowledge is gained from-this micro- 
approach, it^'should be supplemented by a critical review of 
some firmly rooted conclusions of the macro-approach. For in- , 
stance^ it-is cuarrently admitted as evidence that population 
increase requires a proportionatel share of "dertiograpl\i'c in- 
vestments," which reduce the capaci^ty for growth. i» 'per Capita 
GNP. In reality, however, to what extent does population in- 
crease really. foster the corresponding demographic investments? 
Have schools, 'maternities, hospitals, etc. been increasing at 

the same rate, particularly in rural areas? If not# what is ' ^ 

hampering more rapid econbmic development? Anyway, in this 
case, population increase cannot be made responsible. More- 
over, wljiat proportion of social investments have been done . , ^ . 
wKile population was increasing, and would not have been done 
otherwise? Mor^ generally, a serious factual study, should^be k: ' 
C9nducted on the j^ssible relationships between the-^attefchs ' . . * 

and amounts of sectoral and geographical investments and ^t)u- * <4\' 

lation dynamics, Aboth in terms of fertility, mortality and;^ V 
migrations. \ -* -'^ ' ^ ^ f 

4. From a p9licy point of- View,; ^ it is urgent to know raorfe ^ 
about 'the factors which may cgniiribute ^to a change in fertility 
behaviour. .William Rich and James Kocher have pr^senjted some 

facts in support of the hypothesis that fertility defcline re- 
sults .from improved economic and social conditions. We need to 
^push. further ahead beyond this sketchy initial stage. 

Firstly, the mere concomitance of d^creasing 'fertility | 

rates on the 'one hand, arid better land tenure and/orwUess un- 1 

equal income distribution, etp. ,on the other hand, is no proo? * 

of a causal link. Thi^s link should be ^investigated both at the \ 
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graas-root level (see^upra) , and through systematic and large- 
scale comparative multi-variable'' analyses'. Many more factor,s ' 
of "modernization^ indeed, must be entered in the model. It. 
is not at all evident, for instance, that people must, already 
^be enjoying a' higher standard of living to curb their fertility; 
prospected" improvement may ''be a mbre important faptor. Material 
well-being may well not be the sole lever of change, and factors 
such as political consciousness may play a rolel 1% 'is impor- 
tant not to eliminate^ the variables which do not- lend th^-^ 
selves, at least -easily, to quantification. ^ ' 

Se'bQHdly, there is the important question df the pace at 
Whic>^ various factors bring fertility, ta a' decline. The rapid- 
ity with which fertility has been declining'\n a ^ew countries 
or regions is a new phenomenon. Why , anyhow so rapid a change, 
when compared to previous declines in Europe and North America? 
What role have f^ily planning Services played in this decrease? 
They are said to have accelerated it; what evidence is there in 
support of^thi-s assertion? If so,' it should be 'possible and ^ 
interestz^ing to^study the ways people are responding to family 
planning agents ±n "countries with previously decreasing fer- 
tility, as compared to countries with no such decrease. 



5. Because o£ the political sensitivity of population programs, 
the Bucharest Coaference^ viewed as a privileged'' place of con- 
frontation between political leaders of .rich and poor countries, 
in the light of the past; twenty-five years of efforts by the 
rich coointries to introduce famiAy planning in the poor coun- 
tries, should ]?e taken serious ly^^d studied as such. \To -what 

have the leaders of the Third WorJ.d been- sensitized to 
J. need for urgent 'action iij the field of population? To \ma€ » 
has the strirtegy of lorging a new international economilc 
'order 'included a sense of concern fbr the population variable 

tgn-the contrary, ^limxnpted it? Has Bucharest displayed 
"un dialogue des spurds" inomatters of population? If so/ wfiy, 
and what are the practical implications for future policy 
orientations and strategies? 

6. Since population programs are not to be conducted 'in isola- 
tion, but effectively integrated into broader development pro- 
grams, there is an urgent need to study the philosophy ' of sudh 
integration, and practical ways and means to achieve "it ^ It , 
is not enough, indeed, and may even be wrong, jus€ to look at 
how-to use sectoral development agents, (union Readers, para- 
medical people, cooperative managers, etc.), and train them to 
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.play the "classical" rol^ of a family planning propagandist, ^ 
as. a sort of overtime responsibility. If changes ixf reproduc- 
tive behaviour result in a complex *way from participation in 
various cTiannels of social change and modernization, then the > 
job 'of trying to ^celerate these ch^g^s in reproductive be- \ 
haviour withdn the very prodess 6f global char^ge at the com- 
munity )3r wider level, must at the limit, become fully mixed 
into the broader responsibilities" of the agents cqncerQed. 
How to do this is not an easy question to answer. In this 
respect, it would be useful to '^look. at the*program of community 
development in poor boroughs of Cali, Colombia, Vhe re family 
planning has become a part of a general, educational ef'fort at 
responsible self-help. After^ ^ew years, tlie average number 
of pregnancies has dropped from one per year to one ^er-nine 
years. ^ To what extent this striking performance must be ^ 

'attributed to the educdtional-^nd spii^itu^l input oi the so- 
called natural^ ^temperature) method, remains to be studied. 

Anyway, the problem o£ integration, just' outlined, ^eems ^ 
to be of much higher priorit^^than the often stre^etj one of 
. better management of family planning programs. 
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October, 1974 



The Ford Foundation 



1..^ Donor agency perception of knowledge needs, examples of 
kinds of social science research on population and development 
that are and areF not supported by the Ford Foundation; prob;*^ 
able fjiture trends of support. 

The Ford Foundation ! supports two categories of research 
on population in which th^ social sciences are involved. The 
first *is social science research as it relates to' population 
pol^icy as part of the de^;;elopment process. Under this heading 
the Founj^ation stipports <a broad spectrum o.f research as well as 
training. Only infrequently does the Foundation finance dis- 
crete research projects aimed at a particular policy objective'. 
The typical Foundation grant is for the suppoift of xiniversity- 
based population centers, institutions such^as the Population 
CoVincil% competitions-, an4 networks to jfacilitate policy- 
.oriented social science research. Its support is prpgram - 
oriented, rather than project-oriented, 

All the Foundation's activities in the developing world 
are* the * responsibility of'*its several overseas offices.^ In 
its .gr,ant making in the developing world the Foundation has^ 
provided support for a wide variety of institutions eng&ged in 
social science research relevant to population policy, as is . .-^ 
described in , section 2, below.' _ , ' 

/An exception to the Foundation's usual policy of deyelop- 
manj/ of research capacity rather than support of particular'' re^ 
search proj.ects is a series of "Second India Studies" aimed_it„_^ 
evalufeiting jgroblems in sectors of the economy and in specifiec^ 
regions to be faced l5y 2000 ^.6. whgn .the population of - India 
is projected to b6 twice Its present size. These studies on ] 
the consequences of population growth in such aire as ^s agricul- 
ture^l water supply, urban planning and energy resources bring 
into the population studies arena fxperts in a varie;^ty^of sec- 
tors of development planning,. * * ^ 

( . From its budget for support of trodning and research ac- 
tivities in the united States and other countries of the 

. - . .209 , • * 
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indus-j:riaX world, the Foundation has provided core support to 
some fifteen university-based population studies centers, that 
have sponsored extensive socia^ science research ^y faculty arid 
graduate studeiTts. Much of this re^search haa been in collabo- ' 

• ration with scholars from the 'deyel<;iping world." "riie Founda- ' 
tion has given special attention to the interrelationship^ of 
population and economic variabiles, supporting, the macro- 
economic research of such scholars as SimoU Kuznets, Alan, / 
Kelley, and the micror:economic studies of the National Bureau 

♦of Economic Research^ 

In collabof^ation with the Rockefeller Foundation, t^e 
Ford Foundajd.ori has for the past fou^: years sponsored^ com- 
petitive^^ogram of awards ix^ support of social science and 
legal^^searcSh related to population, policy^ Awards have been 
to schodars throughout the w^rld. 

The second category of social science research on popula- 
tion supported by the Ford Foundation is outside the tenp;^ of 
reference of this conference.^ it is p^rt^of an effort to help 
improve the effectiveness of population programs and consists ' 
of short-term, action 'research foqussed on the opei^ations of 
family planhing programs. "In this work we place special em-' 
phasis on encouraging the .linka"ges between a'dministrators of 
family planning programs and management institutes , in the . 
developij^g world, as exemplified by the activities of the. 
International Cqmmittee for Management of p6pulatiori Ptograms 
(ICOMP) , and evaluation research ^d experimentation as car- 
' ried out by the "International Committee for Applied Research ' 
on' Population (ICArI*) . 1 * ^ ' 

u In. dollar terms the Foundation's support for all social 
science iDased population »s'iudies is relatively small4,. as is 



*^ \' indicated in the following 



table which *also gives estimates 



V for. expenditures by the Rockefeller Foundation ''and the' Popu- 
lation Couhcil. Oliese th2;^ee ^foundations probably provide 90 
^percent of. all private funds dedicalied to the support of non- 
^iomedical population research ahd .training. 

Alpng with its other.^programs^ Foundation support^ for t^is 
field is expected to declix^e in the. futuret beca\iae of finan- 
cial exigencies. Witlhin /declining ^budgets, howevet, the . 
*F6undation expects to put special priority > on Encouraging tjtm 
developing capaci'ty for social* science research ^ , the devel- 
oping world. • ' 

Ric ^ . ' f mm^y 
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. Coinmitmehts to Research and Training in Population > 
Studies by Major U,S. Foundation ^ Sources 
* ($ -'mill ions) 



•Ford Found!^tion* 
Rockefeller Foundation* 
Populatioi^C^ouncil . 



Total 





'l965 


N^^^TO^ 


1973 


t 


3.7 

t 


^.7 

1.3 / 


L^2 


0.3, 


, 1^4 


■ 1.9-' 


2'.t) 


0.3- , 


5.1' 


5.9 






• • 1 ^ ... 

2. Examples OT 'major programs and institutions in the devel- 
• toping wo>Md supported Jjy tlje Ford Foundation that are "currently 
or potentially engaged /'in social ^cience- resear<j!h on popUla- 
, tion and develcipment, ^ ' - v> ^ 

A number, of majot institutions can be liifced ,on each con* 
tinent that are actively pr potentially enga^d in r^l^ant ^ 
resealrch. Latin America*has a particlilarly strong gxqup of 
' institutions engaged in social science resear<:h, not|ibly ,the 
^ " * Colegio de Mexico, with its enphasis on economic and demor- ^ 

graphic studies, and a* group o^ institutions that have form^ 
, , a special collaborative network for populatioi) ^research under 
the titlja of PISPAL (a mem9randum on this progi^am is attached 
hereto). The list of institutions suppor$:4a in^ Asia^ancludes 
the Pakistan Institute of Dfevelopment Economics, the Indian 
. Council of Social '^Science Research; the Bangladesh Institute 
of Development Studies # the university of the Philippines 
Population Institute, the Phil ippi^ie Social Scient^e Council, 
the Demographic Institute^ of the University of Indonesia, -i^d \ 
the Korean Institute for Research in tha Behavior^ Sciences, 
. In the Middle East, Hacettepe" Uhiversity. in Tutkey,- the Ameri-^ , 
can univ^sity in Beirut and the American University in Cairo 
have rece jived foundation s^ipport for spciai science work in 
♦ • population. - The Foundation has hot' so far been a major con- 
tributor to' institutional development felate'cl to social-sci- 
ence research on pof)ulation policy in Subsaharan Africa, biit 
may well be, moving in this direction. For example a small . I 
grant ^program in East Africa will« be directed^ to the support 
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• ^ *Not irtclud^ing greyits^'tp the Population Council foar \ 
'population studies. " ^ , . ' ^ 



t Less than $ia6,000*^^:. 
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Of ^youngs-scholars just beginning, their acadeiUKc careers to \ 
enable them to conduct policy-oriented multidisciplinary re- 
^se'archon national development is,sues . ' * • . 
*^ * . 

The" Ford Foundation has helped support a number of net- 
' works eni^ged in comparative research on policy releyant 

.topics in Asia.' one ia. the Organization of Demographic Assp- * 
'ciates (ODA) es'tablished in 1965; comprising seVen Asian centers 
'^in^korea, Taiwan, thV Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand, sifiga- 
'pore> a^d Malaysia and copp^^ating. centers in« Japan and the 
United States. A second i'stK^ Council for Asian Manpower * 
Stfudies "tr^AMS) concerned with studies of enployment in Asia, 
with an institutional membership extensively overlapping. 
.PDA's. ^ The' newest of such networks is a Committee for Com- 
parative Behaviol^al Studies dn Population centered in the * 
Kor^ean Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences which 
hasf\ taken over responsibility 'from the East-West Center for - 
directing a multinational comparative study of. the perceived 
value of children. 

In addition to the worldwide Rockefeller-^Ford research • ^ 
competition, the. Ford ^Foundation' is helping to support a num- 
ber of small competitions that^are designed "to .fit national 
and regional needs for research encourag^ent\ Attached 
hereto are brief descriptions of two of these competitions, 
in Brazil and in Southeast Asia. The latter is supported 
^ jointly by IDRC. iA similar program for Mexifco will be insti- 
tuted vii a grant to the Mexican Population Association. 

^3. Programs/institutions that are candidates for joint or 
multiple agency funding. * ' / 

.OSie^Ford Foundation has long and favorable experience 
Lth joint financing 'of population program^. It has joined 
kh such agencies as the Rockefeller Foundation, 'IDRC, UNFPA, 
Td the Population Council in„such endeavors. " A number of po-* 
tential candidates for joint funding are contained in the 
background pai)ers for Session 5.' In 'addition, the paper on 
Strategy -far International Agencies prepared for Session 4 
contains a number of suggestioris fpr the possible establish- 
ment of new institutions for social science research on popu-- 
lation policy. These are^anfbitious and problematic but may 
merit some cqjisideration during this confetffence. 

-Attachments 



ATTACHMENT A 



^ ^Regional Program of Social Research on Problems 
Relevant to Population Policy, in ^ 
c Latin^ America (PISPALj • 

* At- the first Bellagio meeting on .popula1:i^n held in April 
1970, the paucity of . jsocial' scienjce research on population 
issueis in the less developed cotintrie_s_jw^s_identif i^ed as an -^t.. 
important obstacle to the design /and implementation ^f morp. 
effecti-ve population policies, ^^espoilding^to this need, the ^ 
staif of the For d- Foundation ' s Offifce for Latin America, de- 
cided to explore^ the possibility developing in the Latin 
American region a 'program of comjiarative social Science i^e- 
search on jhroblems relevant to population policy. A group of 
leading Latin* American social scientists was invited to con-?, 
sider designing and organizing such a program* As a result of 
their efforts and initiative, a network of Latin American so- 
cial science centers has now come together to collabojrate in'' 
multi-djLscipli,nary 'research focused on issues broadly related 
to popula^tion dynamics and the. formulation of hationa^. popula- 
tion policies. The new regional program is best known ^y its 
acronym^ PISPAL. 



Genesis of the program 



.'Although the initial , invitation was issued' by the Ford - 
Foundation, responsibility for the program's fomjulation aixd 
organization rested from t^he outset with the Latin Americ:&n 
scholarly community. Following a serjLes of consultations, and 
preliminary meetings with Latin American social scientists, an 
organizing 'committee for the progicam was sel-ected, cQit5>rising 
Dr. C^rmfen Mir&, director of the Latin American Demographic 
Center (CELADE) ift Satntiago; Dr. Victor Urquidi,"* president of 
the College of. Mexico; Dr. Candido-<!Procopio Camargo, director 
of the Brazilian pent*r o'f Analysis and Planning (CEBRAP) in 
Sao Pauley and , Professor Mario R^ibirosa, then a senior re- 
searcher at the Center i^f^Urban and ^Regional Studies (CEUR) of 
the Torcuato Di T^Tff^njstitute in Buenos Aires. Ipr. Gerardo • 
Gonzalez, a social J^sychologist on-CELADE's* staff, actiSd ats ^> 
secretary of the committee^. Dr. Ozzid Simmons, then program 
advisor in population and social science in the For'd Founda- 
tion's Santiago fiel^ office, also participated in the, meet- 
ings of the organizing committiee. ; • ^ ' 
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As an. early step, the organizing group cbiomissioned 
Dr. Gonzalez to visit the leading social science centers in 
Latin Ameripa for the purpose of reviewing the state of 
population-related research in the region axtd assessing the 
capability and interest of each cexlter in participating in a 
collaborative, regional research 'effort • In mi$l-1971. 
Dr. Gonzalez visited thirty-one centers in eight Latin Amer- 
jLcan countries.* On the basis of ^his report!, eight"^ centers 
were selected as bounding inernbers of the new PISPAL program: 
CfiUR: CEBRAP; the Center for Studies of Population. Dynamics 
(CEDIP) of the university of Sao Paulo;, CELAI^; the Latin 
American Faculty of Social Sciences (FliACSO) in CSiile; the 
Division of Population Studies o^ the Coloxnbian Association of^^^ 
Medical Faculties (ASCOE^AME) ; the Center for Economic and 
Demographic Studies (CEfi'p) of the College of Mexico? and the 
Institute of Social Research of the National Autonomous Uni- 
versity of Mexico. In selecting these, centers as the founding , 
members of the proposed regiornal program, the organizing cdm-^. 
mfttee was guided by several explicit critezla> including the 
demonstrated ^capacity erf each center to conduct soeial science 
research, the breadth and quality of staff resources^ and a 
willingness to malce a' serious insti tut ional< commitment to the 
program cind to research* themes relevant to population policy. 

Subsequently, in consultation \ifith the eight founding 
centers, the organizing cotmnittee defined the structure, 
decision-making mechanisms and operational framework of PISPAL 
arid drew up a set of basic research priorities^ ^or the initial 
phase of the regional program.^* In April 1972, the purposes and 
modus operandi ' of the program were formally presented to a 
meeting of potential donor^gencies' assembled in Ifew Yo^k City* 
Alsp presented was an estimated budget for the first two years 
of the prdgram', which totalled approximately $650,00p« A 
consortium of private, national, and international agencies 
agreed inconcert to cover the costs of PISPAL dtirln4;thi^^^4ni;- 
tial twpf^ear period. The 'PISPAL program officially *began 
operatpig on March 1, 1973. 

It is si^ificant to note here that the PISPAL program 
was not built on new institutions or new clusters of research- 
ers specially created to work on population. Rather, it capi- 
talized on the accumulated social science capacity in the 
region and on institutions already active in research. The 
PISPAL program, in sum, grew Out of Latin America's existing 
infreistructure in the basic social science disciplines — 
sociology, economics, political science, demography, et al«*-* 

■ -C • ■ 
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which had bean painstakingly develo^d.over more than ten yfears 
witiy the assistance of UNESCO^ the Ford Foundation, the Rocke- 
fefller Foundation/ and other external dpnor agencies. 



iucture of the 'program * / / ' 



Formally, PISPAL functions under, the auspices of. the 
latin American Social Science Council (CLACSO) , a federation 
c f I national centers that brings Latin America's social scien- 
ifists together in an annual assembly ajjt^^ ;^ a number of ai^-- 
st^ntive working coinmissipns , includingiri' Commission on Popu- 
lation and Development. PISPAL is officially registered as a 
sub-group, of that Commission. Nevertheiless., the program ' 
operates With full autonomy, ahe direction of PISPAL, in- 
cluding decisions' on policy, 'membership, and the allocation of 
research jfunds, is vested in a Prograitfr^ommittee comprising 
one representative of each member center^:^ The^ Program Commit- 
tee meets semi-annually to define the broacJ policy guidelines 
for PISPAL and' to select those research proposals that will 
receive program funding. 

At the working l^yel, coordinatiton of PISPAL rests with a 
Central Uhit, ^specially established toiserveas a secretariat, 
liaison^of fice,' and research resource for the program. The • 
Central uhit- consists Of a multidisciplinary team of research- 
ers and research assisteuarts with coiapetence in sqciolc^gy, po- 
litical sociology, economics, demography, and urban and re- 
gional studies. It W£is decided by the^ member centers to lo- 
cate the Central unit at CELADE, wherfe 4t could take advantage 
^of CELADE's professional staff and its rich storehoxise of *^ 
population data rifcr "Latin America. 



^ V ^ Th^ G^txjal unit has jMen assigned, multiple functionfe in 
the PISPAL prc^ram.' Thes^^hclude (1) overseeing an inventory 
of research in Latin America relevant to population policy; 
(2) evaluating the research proposals submitted to the Program 
Committee; (3) providing technical assistance to member cen- 
ters and others in the formulation and implementation of popu- 
lation research projects; (4) identifyi^ng priority research 
areast^^r PISPAL; (5) coordinating the various research proj- 
ects coTOucted under the PISPAL umbrella; (6) exploring the 
theoretical and methodological issues involved in multidis- 
ciplinary studies of population dynamics emd policies; and 
(7) promoting c6i:|||prative research a^nong PISPAL's member 
centers . - X ' ^ ' 
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In actual* practice, the activities of the .^eritral Uhit 
were for a time out of phase witn the rest, of the PISPAL pro- 
gram. Although-the-^enfrai unxt Was to play a key role from 
the outset, in fact it waj^f^^rn^F' brought up to full staff 
strength' ufi til March 1974, ,a year after the P16PAL program had 
been launched. Major difficulties wejre encountered in re- 
cruiting Latin American social scientists with appropriate 
competence and experience* ^ 

As a result, the Central urfit, did not begin ^to carry outf 
its full range of functions .'until very recently, and PISPAL's 
riesearch endeavors during the first year were not as sharpdy 
focused and coordinated as they otherwise might have been. 

Another PISPAL mecha'hisni, which will be initiated later 
this year, is a series of workshops, and seminars bringing 
together researcl^ers working ixi' the same thematic areas. The 
workshops will seirve as a vehicle for coordinating re^arcli in 
progress and exploring common theoretical and m^hodological 
problems. The seminars will be a forum for the^p^esentation , 
of completed research results. *The final piablicationVpf • 
PISPAL research will res't with the member cent^ where^ fe?ic^ 
project is carried out.- If this system proves insufficient 
for an adequate "dissemination of PISPAL' s researcdi product,* 
alternative publication mechanisms will, be considered. 

There is still some question about the optimal size 2md 
outreach of the PISPAL "model." It' was originally envisaged 
that additipnal centers would be admitted to full membership ' 
statu^ if they could offer evidence of sufficient staff capa- 
bility and a^ willingness to^raake the necessary institutional- 
commitment to the program*, In the meantime, centers with 
interests paralleling the PISPAL program might loosely affil- 
iate themselves with the enterprise in l!he status of "assx>- 
ciates." Three. new centers have obtained such associate 
membership during the past year# and a number of others are 
under consid,ei:ation. The PISPAL Program Committee, however, 
has not yet taken a'Nfinal decision on the e^ftent .to which the 
current '^core of member cent;er)b should be augmented. The addi- 
tion of new member centers w£th research interests relevant to 
population policy would probably make PISPAL more broadly 
repred^ntative of the diverse approaches, ideologies, and 
re^arcn "styles" now present in the Latin American region. 
At the same timer \4,f the,, member ship is expanded' unduly, the 
program could become organizationally unwieldy and unworkable. 

,s .. , 
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A second question now. under debate is thd. (degree to which 
the PiSPAL program and its financial r^sourcejv should be 
opened up to individual Lat;in , American researchers who are not 
affiliated with a meniber center. This year, tlA Program Com- 
mittee made one research award to a scholar unclnnected with a 
PISPAL member* institute. But it has yet to be^^cided whether 
this lone exception -will become in the future a ^Systematized 
practice of PISPAL, If PISPAL' s research fundS are, indeed to 
be made available to non-member centers and. individual re~ • 
searchers around the region^* a more formal mechanism will have 
to be devised for equitably apportioning these f*rogram monies 
among *&iverse applicants. ' * , v. 

/ * • • • ^ 

PISPAL' s research activities 

To date, nineteen research projects have received financ- 
ing undei^he PISPAL program. Since few of the studies funded 
haye yet bfeen b3;ought tcJ completion, it would be premature at 
this time to attempt/an evajCyation of PiSPAL's initial research 
effort. • Superficially, at least, the individual projects 
underway rseem to be a varied and somewhat disconnected assort- 
ment. ' Examples of ^approved topics inplude the role^f polit- 
iqal and intellectual elites in the formulation of population 
policj^ in Chile; the relationship between changes in the. 
structure of rural employment and migration patterns in 
Argentina; the effects^ of differing urban structures and sys- 
tems on "marginal" populations in Brazil; the interrelation- 
.ship among the chant^ing labpr^ marjcet^ migration, and the de-^ 
velopment of trade unionism in Argentina; the effects of 
different development strategies^ on* population dynamics and 
population policies; and the effect of rural health services 
in Colombia on fertility and migration. y Little research 6f a 
comparative or collaborative ^^;Rrature has yet been undertaken. 

« " • ^ 

In part, th6 heterogeneity of the first group.. of projects 
stemmed from the desire of the Progijam Committee to get PISPAL ' 
movintf as quickly as possible. Thus, many of the first proj- 
ects supported were studies already in- progress at member ^ ^ 
centers, which required only a modest financial Input for 
their completion. To give more order and focus to PISPAL 's 
resea^rch efforts, the Progra^ Committee has. now delineated 
three areas of research concentration for the member centers: 
agrarian structure and population; urbanization and papula- 
tion; and political sjrstems and population policies. These 
categories^ are probably still too broad' if PiSPAL is to 
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produce over time a coherent and cumulative body of research. 
However, the Program Committee is confident that as the work 
of the Central Unit moves into high gear, and as researchers 
are systematically brought together* in the projected seties' of 
workshops and Seminars, PISPAL's research will take on increas 
ing focus and definition. , . ^ * \ 

The problem of research definition is not, of course* 
unique to PI5PAL. Governments, social scientists, and doncDr 
agencies are wrestling everywhere with the questior) of what / 
'properly is population policy research and what variables are 
most germane to an imderstand^ng ,of population dynamics^ 
There ar,e no standard formulas at hand and time will be needed 
for PISPAL tp sc^rt out its own definition of reievant research 
areas. The problem is complica.ted by the play of (conflicting 
theories^, and ideologies in Latin America. Marxists and 
structural-functionalists do not define their research uni- . 
verse ,in the same way. And' both schools are clearly present 
and grappling, in the PISPAL arena. One cannot expect them to 
"Arrive Tat a workable synthesis overnight. 

Operationally, each research project submitted to the 
Program Committee is. subjected to rigorous scrutiny by the 
Central Unit and two member centers before it is approved. 
Whei:4''f>3:oposals appear to be^ ^ematically interesting but', 
methic^ologically or theoretically weak, they are returned to 
the applicants for revision. Staff of the Central .Uhit may 
provide coipsel and technical assistance iij the reformulation 
of these proposals. Although the proced-ures for evaluating 
research projects ar<s reasonably stringent, it has been sug-_, 
ges^d that the decision-making mechanism may b^e too much of 
*an "in-house" affair. PISPAL is now consid€?ting a system of 
outside, independent readeirs to assist in the evaluation 
process. However the present system is revised, what is of 
primary importance in the PISPAL model is that the decisdona 
on research priorities and individual research projects are * . 
being taken not by foreign donor agencies, often far removed • 
from the scene, but by social scientists working in their own 
national settings. , . • 

Linkages to policy makers ' ' " 

It is not the basic purpose of the PiISPAL program to feed 
research directly into ^policy-^making channels. Nor is it in- 
tended that PISPAL produce research that is directly and 



immediat€5ly "action-oriented." ; Rather, PISPAL was designed to 
explore. and illuminate some of the, fundamental relationfcips 
between economic, social, and political variables and p^ula- 
tion phenomena tha^ are relevant to population policy, in 
other words, it is hoped that PISPAL 's tesearch over time will 
provide ^a broad body of knowledge and. analysis that will per- 
mii: policy makers to make more intelligent choices and to for- 
mulate Tuore effective policieV. But- PtSPAL itself is not con- 
ceived as a "policy^directed" program. ^ ^ 

,^ In similar fashion, PISPAL as a .regional netwprk does not 
attenpt to establish work^Ag relations with governments. In- 
dividual member > centers^ do indeed have. links with government 
officials and' agencies in their own countries, varying accord- 
ing to national circumstance and the^ nature of the governments 
concerned. But PISPAL,, a^ a regional federation of academic 
centers, defines its principal role as a vehicle for research* 

Financing of the program ' ^ - . 

Financing of the PISPAL .program in its first two years 
has been shouldered by a group of five donor agfencies: the 
Undated Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) , the * 
Cancidian International Development Research Centre (UXIC) , 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Population Cotuicil, and the 
Ford Foundation. UNFPA' s ^financing ,Qovers the total staff 
costs of the Central Unit hoiufeed at^pELADE, in the a^roxi- ' 
mate amount of, $315,000 over two years. Remaining costs of . 
'the program, including the "^stjmi of $250,000 for direct research 
e;icpenses, liave been shared by the other four donors, fol- 
Ibys: $150,000 from' the IDRC, $100,000 from the Rockefeller 
Poundatgion, $25,000 from the Population Council, and $50,000 
from tne' Ford Foundation • UNFPA funds for salaries are chanr 
neled through a United Nations trust fund so that compensation, 
and benefits of Central Uhif Staff can be established on the 
U,N, pro ^ forma scale. Financing from the other donots is 
Ranted through the College of Mexifeo, which is the seat of 
CLACSO's Commission on ^Population and Development. The Col- 
lege of Mexico manages the disbursement of these funds and 
provides the PISPAL Program Committee with the required finan- 
cial repott^* for the dortors. Hie Program Committee is respon- 
sible for providing an anni^al, , narrative progress report to 
the donors on tKe states and accom{)lishments of the regional 
program. A single delegate monitors the program on behalf of 
all the donors , reviewing the research financed by PISPAL and 
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meeting, periodically with the roetobers of the Program Conmitte 
The first monitor^was Dr. Simmdns, of the Ford Povindation, ^ 
When Dr. Simmons' was transferred to Thailand, the member cen* 
ters and the donor agencies asked Dr. Walter Mertens, of the 
IDRC, to take over the monitoring assignment. 

In June 1974, representativejB. of all the donor' agencies'* 
assembled in Mexico City with members of the PISPAL Program . 
Committee to discuss accon^lishments' to date andlrPl^s for 
PISPAL 's future. Although the donor agencies' registered A 
number of questions ^nd concerns about the pirogram, to which 
PISPAL 's Progi^jjim Committee will respond in the near futxire, 
there was a general consensus that the PISPAL model has sub- 
stantial merit. It is likely that the current tier of donor, 
agencies, reinforced perhaps by hew donors, will continue to 
support^ the program for at least an additional three years. 
It wai^ decided that any further assistance to PISPAL over the 
longer term would be dependent on aii in-depth evaluation* of 
PISPAL' s accoit^lishments by a-^pecially-constituted visiting 
committee.^ ' " ^ 

i ' * 

. "^-^ Nita Rous Manitzas ^ 

September 1^74 ' , 
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Brazil Research Awards 



In the late 1960 's in- order to' promote academic interest 
in'demography and to help create an independent Brazilian ca- 
pacity for analysis ' of populaticto |)henomena, the Ford Founda- 
tion's Brazil office estaJplisHed a program of research awards 
and training fedlowships * 'Training fellowships^ere^arded 
first (nationwide con^Jetitioiis: in 1972/1973, 1974, 1975/), 
• then research coittoe.tit ions 'were instituted; local 'fi^mography 
courses, meetings |>and publications have since emerged. 

There^have beeh^2 research competitions tp date and pro- 
posals are c^rently being received fo? judgment in January 
1975. Seven Research av^rds for work on. fertility, migration 
and mortality h^ve been made at the MA level, 17 at the pro- ' 
fessional level. It is too -early to 'evaluate the success of 
the research competitions since most, of the 24 research proj- 
ects are still Underway./* However, ' staff have been impressed 
by the steadily. improving quality of the research' proposals 
and they are optimistic about the quality of the final prod- 
ucts. There are now other .agencies helping, to develop Brazil- 
ian research capacity "and r.ising Interest from a number o.f 
federal and regional plannihgr*agencies; demography courses' 
have sprupg- up some universities without Foundation urging. 



Administration of such a^program can be rather complex 
but ha9 become fairly routihe' after some experience; the gen- 
eral lessons learned -are undoubtedly applicable to programs 
which might be estafilished in othet regions . There is, a con- 
siderable volume <i% routine ^correspondence throughout the 
year, the program/ may jieed a technical advisor on at least a 
part-time basis » and-the proc"^ss of "dec i'dijag^among" proposals 
can be delicate. The Bra^il'progfam has'b^en guided since 
1970 by a 5-member .Brazilian advisory committee (CAEP), which ^ 
represents tfie major disciplines involved (demography, eco- 
nbinics, sociology), the regions pf the country and major cur- 
rents of thoughj: about population matters in Brazil. Building 
on experience with previous reseaarx:h ayrards competitions, cy^P 
agreed to insure that: , 



a) The research^cojr5>etition is open to all -applicants 
regardless of particula°r institutional affiliation, 
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b) The. comraittee's official* recononendat ions would be 
^ based on jsecret ballqjbs. ' 

c) • Committee members with ^organizational links to a 

given proposal would abstain from voting and discus- 



sion of it. 
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Southeast Asia Population Research 
Awards Program (SEAPRAP) 

' The program (funded by IDRC and the Ford Pptmdation at ^ 
^ust over $250,000- for 2 yearQ) has five basic objectives: % 

a) to increase the amount and quality of tesearch on 
populatiqn problems in the region; ^ 

b) to provide opportunities for more intereste$I and 
qiiali/ied Asian social scientists to do such work; 

c) to strengthen the research ihterests and sharpen the 
skills of young schola'ts by eneibling them to "carry on 

•their own research jjrojects with guidance and assis- 
tance, if necessary, from experienced researchers ih 
the region; 

d) to help' identify promising candidates for advanced 
training in social science disciplines concerned with 
population ^.jS^blems; , ^ , \ 

e) to augment th6 flow of information about population 
research and its iinplications for policy and planning ( 
among social scientists and persons responsible for 
planning and jpolicy decisions.' • « 

» ' ' , 

As currently designed^ fifteen to twenty 'research awards 

(not more than $7,500 for l2 months except in unusual cases) 
will be made over, a two-year period with preference given to 
small, shairply focussed projects. Screenihg and final«selec* 
tion of proposals will be done by a panel ^ of Asian social 
•ciantists. Hie selection criteria have been define^ t,^^^^^ 
sure that the development of the awardee's interest and skilX 
is give'n as much weight as the content of the proposed projects 
*The86 social scientist!^ will aiso serve as advisors'^ and men- 
tors to applicants who wish to have or, seem* to need help to 
Isoprove research designs, data collectj.on, processing. 
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interpretation and reporting. The program' also seeks to in- 
.iSiiire that all completed reports of acceptable quality are 
ptil?lished^ distributed to libraries, and research institutions 
as well as policy .makers who might be expected to l\ave an ' 
interest. The program may also succeed ^in identifying ^oung 
faculty of government employees who would be' Especially ' * 

promising candidates for fur^i^r training. The program does ' ' 
not include funds for such training^ but could be useful ^in 
' "advising^ potential candidates and helping them find resources. 

A number" of Asian social science institutions were con- 
sidered to administer the program but none was ^ found to be . . , ^, 
fiO-ly'' suitable. Therefore, the program is being administered * 
by the IDRC regional office in Singapore with an Asian serving 
as full^-time directors He is presently seeking to identify 
and recruit the consultant parcel, pirejyare and distribute an- m -J 

nouncemenits , receive and distribute .proposals for screening^ , 
3tc. An initial consulting: group 'has be.en invited to provide * 
counsel on basic guidelines, composition and f^unctions of a' 
Program Committee. The Comnvittee (5-7 membeW representative 
of the major countries o^ the region and a Grange of social 
science disciplines) wouXa^- formulate policy, scre^, select ^. 
and judge ^pplieations,, provide technical consultation to 
applicant^'where necessary. ^ If the program goes well, every 

l^ef fort-^yill^be made, in the second phase of the program, to 
identijfy an appropriate Asiaft institution for its administra- , 
tion. If there is agreement that the program should be ex- ' ^ 

^panded at the' end of ibwo years, gther international agencies 
would be approached to share extended fiyiding with IDRC and 
the Ford Foundation. ' f 
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General Qrientation 



IT ' jlfie CeTt^re^s tesearcli ;'pYo jects, on social science research 
on pop\iiation"ana de^el^Dpmefi^ arfe primarily based in the .Divi-* 
sion ,of Population and Health Sciences, one of ! the four 
j>s^ions'^6f the Centre v The 'Population and Health Sciences DiAO.- 
sion's focus is on two interrelated elements in.|^ the , development 



prdcess : 



population oi^amics find health i^ural comn\unities , 



4. 

4 



In/ general/ to be ^conS'idered by the Centre, a project 
needs to balance jthe foMow,jLny criteria, all* of which are im- 
portant and s'c^me^pf which fllay loccasionally conflict w>£h; « 
another: , " -J ' , . " '1' ' » 

1. The project has tb be directed towards the under- 
* stand^igTb? mpbrtcint^ CO of. the process oJE " 

econi^LC and soc^-arl :-deve^lopment . * ' ' ' • 

2. * The project shou lei yield .results Which ijay effec- 
' tively^en^nce the process of ecqpomic and social ^ ^' 

^ ' deveioK)f<ei^ . ' - ^ 1 ^ ' ' ^ ' 

3.. The -project should put emphasis^ either direqtly or ^ 

ind^re^tly on the welfare of ru^al *pgpulation. 
4. The p£-oject, ey en ^if- limited to one ^country-, sUbuld ^ 
: : be useful ii^pne or more diinensions to other" coun-^ . 
tries', (either throxigh new foqus, development of new . 
theories^ testing" of new methods, study of hew ^ 
problem, etc.)* ♦ « ^ ' 9- 

5t The ^project should be conceived^ ^and, ekicuted primar- 
ily by individuals or irfstitutidns fi%m and'^int^de- 
velpping counlfiries-. . • ' ' ' ' - 

6. Depending On ithe situatipn, ^ project should ybe 

directed in varying- proportion toward, two objecti^^;^: 
V producang souri^ scientific resUlts and proviflin'g a 
learning experienced - ^ 
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Over the course of its existence, institutional building 
has not heen a major activity of the Centre,, although it has 
become increasingly concerned with the development of scien- 
tific manpower • . , . - . 



Po pulation and Economic Development ^ ♦ 

\ Within the aforementioned criteria, social science 
g5oje6.ts ort^pulation and development evolve within the 
fallowing copitext: * , • 

'/ , ^ ^ ^ 

!• Economic development is a complicated process involv- 
f ing many dimensions which vary by. country, culture, 

and level of development. * • 

2* Population vari-:xbies are an integral part, both as ^ 
' , dependent and independent variables, of the process 

of economic and social develyOpmefit. 
3* Population policy thinking is "tt baby bom 200 years 
ago whicli lias never grown up." A lot of confusion, 
, and Unclear thinking, imprecision in definition and ? 
focus, vmcertainty about the variables to be included^ 
ccMitradictions about their respective, influences, 
etc. is characterdstic of this area. ^ 

4. While policy-relevant research. is ^ ma jor criterion 
for IDRC 'support, it is recognized that the i^nk with 
policy- mcdcers is frequently absent, or at best in- 
direct. Much. effort is required to enhance the ^ 
diaJSgup betweten researchers and policy makers, and 
to work toward joint research programs that rirs mean- 
ingful for the planner. Newins'titutional arrange- 
ment& may be called for. \^ . 

5. . .High quality research and intelligent discussion about 

population policies are possible o^ly when a decent 
data be^se exists. ^Too ofteit^this is forgotten.'^ ^t 
* . the. same time, -too little effort. has gone ipto devel- 
oping and adapting .e?cis ting data^ to the needs of 
population policy^re search. 

6. As in so many other areas of spg^ial science, fashion- 
able change JLs too ofl^en, mistakefnly taken to toean new 
insight§, with the consequence that instead of in- 

^ depth^hinking, development researchers in developing 

countrierf are sometimes asked to. jtmip on the bandwagon 
^produced in developed countries,^ . * 



Activities ' . ^ • 

^ — ' ^ ' ^ - " ^ ■ 

To p3*6sent the Centre's population projects the classifir- 
cation proposed by the Ford Foundation is used in a simplified- 
fashion. It should be noted that this classification is not., 
absolute; several projects 'have overlapp?.ng ^characteristics^* 
Furthermore^ several of the action research projects are not 
pu.re social science projects. . in addition to the projects 
liste^ the Centre also provides fijnds for seminars, project 
development and related activities within the area of social 
science ^i^esearch on population. ^ - . 

1. Data Base Activities 

Impediments' tp Vita^l Statistics' (OCAM) / 
For the Organisation Commune Africaine-Malgacihe et 
Mauricienne (OCAM), Cameroon, to identify all ob- 
stacles presently hindering^ the. efficiency of the 
vital statistics services in 13 African countries, 
and thus formulate policies leadingjp^ the improve- 
ments sought ^by the governments cpncemed. (Countries 
studied: Madagascar, Mauritius, Rwanda, Gabon/ ,Cam- 
eitoon. Central African Republic', Chad, Niger, Dahomey, 
Togo, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Senegal). 

• 

Population Dynamics^ Survey (Central Africa) 
• , For t^e Union Douaniere et Economique de I'Afrique 

Centrale (UDEAC) in the\ Central African Republic, to 
. , . support final studies -in "-^^longitudinal survey on' 
rural population dynamics thdc country, Gabon, 
Cameroon and Congo-Brazzaville, and a, joint seminar 
to study policy 'reciommendat ions . 

Migration Volume and pfeterminants (Upper Volta) 
For the Government of Upper" Volta *s Social Sciences 
Research Centre and the Department of Statistics, to 
compile comprehensive d^ta on the voliome and determi-- 
nan to of migration in Upper Volta. 

Regional .Demographic Surveys (ZaireJ . 
For the National Institute of Statistics ^f ^he Gov- 
y ernment of Zaire ^ to carry out a demographic survey ^ 
• \ in ^ three* mAjor cities, to measure fertility, migra- 
tion and sociorecQnomic /variables and ;to devise 
/surveying technicjues tha't may' be applied in other 
( African countries.' . ^ 
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Theory and Methodology 

Rural Population Migration (Central America) 
For the Confederaci6n Universitaria Centroaraeric^a, 
Costa Rica, to study the nature and determinants of 
migration, particularly^ in rural areas, in five Cen-' 
tral Jtaierican countries (Costa Rica,> Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua) • 

Rural Fertyli.ty Surveys (Iiatin America) * ^ ' i 
For the Centro Latinoaraericano de Demografia (CELADE) / 
'Santiago, for comparative analysis, by ten research 
fellows in training seminars, of fertility data 
gathered from Costa' Rica, Mexico, Colombia and Per4, 

Value of Children to Parents (As^a) 
For the Korean Instii:Ute for Research in the Be- 
havioural Sciences, South Korea; the University of 
'the .Philippines; and Chulalo^^gkbrn University, Tl»i- 
land;, for a collaborative survey on the satisfactions 
and costs of children, and *the motivations for child- 
bearing in those countries; and for the Bogazici Uni- 
versity, Turkey, to lay the groundworks for a larger 
study. 

Infertility-Sub fertility (Nigeria) 

For the Universities of Lagos and ibadan, 't^ study, 
in rural and urban areas of Nigeria, the possible 
faictors involved, such as socio-economic, clinical 
and pa thb logical factors, in sub fertility and infer- 
tility and recommend future approaches to the problem 

Household Budget Surfrey (Senegal) 

For the Ministry of Finance and Economic Affairs of 
the Government o^ Senegal, to help .carry out among 
Senegalese households, a demonstration survey to ex- 
amine the i^elationship of aconOTiiC; social and demo 
graphic factors . • . 

Fertility Iievels and Differentials (Tanzania) 
For the University of Dar-es-Salaam, to carry out 
jointly with the Government's Central Statistics 
Bureau a fertility survey in different regions of 
Tanzania, and to provide data comparative to those 
^ of the Zaire surveys . ' 
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Fertility Decliries (Barbados) ^ 

For the Uniyersity of Western OntArio, to determine 
the key variables, including the practice of family 
planning, that have resulted in a significant fertil- > 
ity decline in that country. 

Changing Fertility Patterns (Brazil) 
For the Centre Brasileiro de Anajise e Plane jamento 
(C^BRAP) in Sao Paulo, to carry out a survey, of 
sociological and psychological' factors affecting fer- 
tility behaviour in 12"* areas of Brazil. 

^ * ' , ' r 

Changing Fertility in Bogota (Colombia) 
To the Social Demographic Studies Division of ASCOFAME, 
to analyze the d^t^ of 1964 and 1969 fertility sujrveys, 
and to evaluate the progress of a Latin Americem popu- 
lation through stages /£n /family plEOining adoption. 

Socio-Psychological Effects of Abortion (Singapore) 
Fon the Uniyersity of Singapore, ta assess the effect 
of abortions on the mother amd f amMy xinit with a • 
;^ view to motivating ^people to use coAtr^oeptive 
ethods in lieu of abortion. J 



3. Action Research 



International Committee for^ Applied Research in 
Populatlou^dCARPl ~ ~1 
To the Population Cotincii, New York, *for support of 
ICARP, a collaborative network of representatives 
,frcro Latin American and Asian countries, tg identify 
and pursue action research ieads in population ^d 
family planning in developing areas. 

Pilot Family Planning Program (Mali) 
For the vGovemment of Mali to support a t^-year 
pilot scheme in Bamako, including establishment of 
clinics i training of personnel and a national statis- 
tical survey; ^ 

Evaluation of Fzanily Life Education (Colombia) 
To the Cplonbian Association for the Study of Pop.ula- 
tion (Ac5ep) to evaluate the impact on people and com- 
munity of a two-year program on family life educa- 
tion. ' « ' ' 
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Pre-operational Family Planning Survey (Dominica) 
For ^the Government^ of Dominica, for a s.tudy of the 
need and desire for a^family planning program and for 
a program outline, to be carried out through the Uni- 
versity of the West Ijtidies. 

j lFamily P la nning PI^ogram Evaluation (Jamaica) 
Jor the' University of the West' Indies, Kingston , 
Jamaica, to enable its Department of Sodial and Pre/- 
ventive Medicine to evaluate family planning programs 
in Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent, and formulate 
new directions for-^these programs.. 

Leaders and Population Policies (Mexico) 
For th^ Institute Hexic^ino de Estudios Bocia les , to 
identify.^d study various groups of coramvmity lead- 
ers with regard to population issues, and devise ap- 
propriate means to enhan^^e Mexico's recently adopted 
population policy. *' . 

Epidemiological Study of Rural Induced Abortion 
(Egypt) ^ 

For the University of Cairo, Egypt, to study the in- 
cidence' ahd concomitant factprs of induced abortion 
in a rural setting of Egypt. 

Traditional Midwives in*Family Planning (Thailand) ' 
For Mahidol University in Bangkok, to enable its De- 
partment of Maternal and Child Health to test alt^ma- ^ 
tive methods of training granny midwives so that they 
may play yt. part in Thailand' s national familj^^ planning ' 
program. 

<• 

Maternal Health arid Early Pregnancy Wastage 
(West Malaysia) ' ^ ~ 

For the Federation of Family Planning Associations of 
Malaysia, to study the incidence, morbidity and mor- 
tality associated with an increase in induced- 6arly 
termifiation of pregnancy among Malaysian women. 



Policy Research ^ 

Population Policy kesearch (Latin America) , (PISPAL) 
For El Colegio de, Mexico in Mexico City, to supjport a 
progrcuil of regional research to help Iri the formulation 
of nationalL population policies, being undertaken by a 
group of Latin American social science institutions* 
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Population and Development Policies (Latin America) 
' For the Centro Latinoamericano de Demografia (CELADE) , 
Santiago ^ to study the development plans and strate- 
gies olE Brazil, Costa Ri'ca^lCuba and Chile, determine 
their- demograJ>hic impatt a*^ compare the existing difv 
ferences by means of .policy variables.^ 

Disincentives Study (Singapore^ 

For the University of Sin^pore, to study the atti- 
tudes of young Singapore families regarding disincen- 
tive measures to having large families .and to eluci- 
.date the likely impact of the measures on future fam- 
ily formation* • ^ 

Population Groxyth and Economic Development (Turkey) 
For the Development Foundation of Turkey, to study 
the implications of existing and projected population 
growth as it affects the needs for additional hous- 
ing, health care facilities, employment and educa- 
tional oj^portianities, and economic development in 
general . 

Training and Institution-Building ^ 
Population Association of Africa^ 

It is hoped that this association will help develop 

an exchange' of information and opinions be'tween per^ 

softs and institutions interested or engaged 'in the 
study of population in Africa, and that it will stimu- 
late interest in population aiadng other gro\ips as well. 

Population Research Support Prpgram (Southeast Asia) 
(SEAPRAP) . _ ' 

To enable the IDRC together vfirith the Ford' Foxindation 
to develop a program of one-year research awards for 
young Asian scientists to .carry out studies on popu- 
latlW questions • 

Indonesian Demography Journal . 

'For^^^he University of Indonesia, io create a journal 
on demography* which will expand population studies 
and provide an information link among the many uni- 
versities in Indonesia. 
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Population Cbuncil 



Institutional Capacity for Po pulation 
and Related Social Sciences 
in the Third World 



s , The Population Council has been concerned for many years* 

- i^ith the development o^ institutional' capacities in the Third 
World fpr population and related social sciences. The Council 
Will soon complete a two-year worldwide study of caj)abilit;ies / 
%eeds, and opportunities for iritemational assistance. The 

: study refers' both to the field ;as a whole and to those particu- 
'lar -e leraents of action where the Council itself is involved. 

r 'The' aim of th$ study is to provide information and analysis on 
the basis of which 'in£emational agencies may design and modify 
thefr own programs, and in a narrower, more selective manner, 
to provide guidance for future programs of the Council itself. 

The institutional capacities to which we have addressed 
' ourselves in the Demographic Division of the Council $ire those 

utilized (1)" to train professional persons -in demography and 
. closely related elements of the social sciences, (2) to produce 
local and international knowledge of the determinants and con- 
sequences of population processes, and (3) to provide consulta- 
•tive'and technical support for the formulation and iraplementa- 

- tion of population policies at national an^ local levels of " ' 
social action. The flow of financial and professional re- 
sources into the creation of such capacities has increased - | 
rapidly^n recent: years, and although stfll infused by signifi- 
cant amounts of international "assistance, the process has bb- 
cdme increasingly onQ that is funded locally by government 
budgets^ if or universities and specialized institutes. This is ' 
especially so in the utilization, as opposed to the creation/ 
of local capacity for professional training and for consulta- 
tion and technicctl. auppol^t of planning bodies. Utilization of 
local capacities for the creation of new knowledge continues to 
depend heavily on external financing, .due partly to the origina- 
tion, of research proposals abroad and, partly to the underdevel- 
oped state of problem formulation itself which fails to attract 
loca\ "government resources. 

2S7 
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It is universities and a^utonomous institutes in developing 
countries that p^vide su^t^ained outputs of trained personnel, 
research' findings, and technical, support services directed to- 
ward the solution of national population problems as no other 
institutions realistically can' do. They plan.a strategic role 
in opinion^ formation, professional development, and the system- 

' atic adaptation" of knowledge to national needs and contexts. 

As part of a global network' of intellectuaL exchange, they are 
\ usually receptive to external donors and to professional per- 
sonnel. \ r ' 

Universities and autonomous institutes are able to influ- 
ence national population policy formation by providing con- 
sultants, by conducting research "on demand," by evaluating 
national f^ily planning programs, and by having *^aqulty serve 
on government bodies charged with the examination 'id^ population 
as a factor in national development. A particularly iii5>ortant 
role for these institutions is the provision of -seminars and 
short-term training to government officials to broaden their ^ 
N^populai^on awareness and, to develop their basic analytic' skills. 

Institutional development is by no means a scientific 
prodess, nor are there universally applicable strategies.' Dif- 
ferent levels, types, and ^pje^iods of support a?e needed at dif- 
^rent institutions to reflect local needs. Criteria of suc- 
cess are not universal exc^t in very general terras, and esti- 
mates of success musf reflect local conditions. Some institu- 
tions maty require* assistance only to acquire some basic equip- 
ment, such as a working library, some operational research 
funds, and"SQme supplementary salary support to launch, a popu- 
lation program based upon already trained staff • The more- * ' 
usual case requires the services of an expatriate advisor to / 
launch the program,^ along with funds to support library and ( 
curriculum development,* to expand research programs, ^d to 
\ ^provide related training equipment. A key component of most 

institutional development • efforts is staff development, or the 
provision of advanced training abroad for junior staff who 
* eventually return to their home institutions to replace ex- 
patriate advisors. ' . / 

■ ■ . .. \ 

Broadly speaking, the institutional development jprocess 
is characterized in its early stages by large-scale external 
inputs of funds, supplies, equipment, and professional exper- . 
tisei and much smaller local inputs for faculty salaries > hoiis- 
ir\g, student support, space, and secretarial staff* Over time f 
the relative inputs reverse themselves, so that, at the end of ^ • 
the project, the program is staffed by trained nationals, and is \ ^ 
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f^Jfully^ established within the host institution. External sup- - 
V ^rt can then b^; gradually limited to selective assistande in * 
^ k ^^^^^^^^ some provision of consultative and informa- 

^^ional * services • Eventually such assi;5tance ^Vtoo is expected 
\ to phase out, to "he^ replaced by the normal mutually beneficial 

ways of intensive intellectual intercourse and cooperative re-' 
search and* training^ arrangements. 

Within^ this ^brc<ad progess which offers, scope for partici- 
pation and support by a nxamber of international agencies, the 
Council distinguishes^ "three principal areas where it endeavors 
to make^a distinctive contributjLon as "follows: 

Professional partnership is tlie iflQst intensive ^and selec- 
tive relationship)- involving consultation on research and tech- 
nical matters, assistance in the recrtuitment of staff for an 
institution, placing Pppulatic^ Council staff at the institu- 
tion fiopr specific periods of ^time^ invltdng gtaff from partner 
institutions to visit and work at ^the Council, and undertaking 
' joint scientific inquiries. 

Fund-raising and grant-making activities ^involve several 
\ different types of ' relatidnships with- jionors and gr^nt;^es. 'The. 
Co\incil administers^ funds that are granted to the Counc/.l spe- 
cif ically^ for institutions on behalf <5f the beneficial^y insti- 
tutions^^ In this way, funding by international dono^ 'agencies 
and private foui>dationp has been facilitated and matched with 
specific needs '^'of institutions. The* Council also maizes grants - 
to institutions from its general purpose funds, although 'the 
voliame of fiinding by this means is limited. Thirdly, the Coun- 
cil assists institution^^ in obtaining funds directly from donors 
Other than the Coxincil by participating as an advisor in pro- 
^ gram planning and bringing ^parties together where a mutual in- 
terest is evident. ^ ' . ' ^ * 

Technical support services are provided by the tounciTto 
a ^ide range^^f institutions. These include adminisjtration of 
statf development prograips through a T^raining Of^icepr ptovision 
/ of books, equipment i and. computer software; and the f^ouncil's v 
general^ information program which includes publicdation of four 
regular periodicals an^* several books each year,"*- 

Looking to the future, it is; evident that funding of core 
needs at institutions is ^ task to be shared amo^ig a niaraber of * 
, international donors teflecting scientific, geographic, politi- 
cal, and other factors that determine which partnerships are 
^ viable. The total, scale of such funding needs to increase on 
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, a global basis due tdl^he growth, in demand for personnel, ' 
* knowledge, and consultative service that results from ih-^ 
creased attention to population in developing countries. , Not 
less than five million dollars annually should be committed to 
this task collectively by don<^r agencies over ^he next- five ^ 
years. 

, AS local financing becanes strong, the main areas for con- 
tinjiing assistance will be staff development training; profes- 

ys5j6hal interchange on a visiting basis, in both directions, 
technical support for the communication of techniques and ideas 
by piablication, conferences, and research grants for the f^x)n- 

'tier areas of knowledge in different social' and economic set- 
tings. . Thus, the Council envisages an opportunity for produc- 
tive long-term activity in the field of instituj:'j^jial develop- 
ment involving an ititerchange aitphg professional^equals funded 
multilaterally by direct and indirect beneficiaries alike. 
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I. Donor Agency Petception of Knowledge Needs 

Kinds of Social Science Research on 
t^opulation" and Developroent That Are 
Supported by the Rockefeller Foundation 



The Roqkef^^er Foundation (RP) has had a stibstantial and 
long-rterm connnitment to the field of population which was for- 
malized in 1963 when the Trustees established the present Popu- 
lation program and set as its goal •the eventual attainment Qf 
population policies dfesigned to encourage lower rates of popu- 
lation growth. A major component of the Foundation '3 strategy^ 
for realizing this long-term gokl of world population stabiliza- 
tion ha^ been the atrengtJiening of social^^science populat^-on 
rejsearch as a possible key^to understanding family-siSse decision 
making as well as. the interrelation between population growth 
and economic and sociaj. development. Scientists, family plan- 
ning experts, and government offidials are increasingly aware 
that any successful effort to reduce fertility requires not " 
only safer, more efficient "methods of contraception, but also, 
^d perhaps more ilnportantly, concomitant economic, social and 
legal poli'cies conducive to reductions in family size. How- 
ever, ^the precise relationship between variables ihlElUencing 
family size and policy variables in different social and cul-^ 
tural WyironmentsTis not clearly understood. ^ 

" In the developing countries, the social science aspect of 
the RF Population, pjrogram emphasizes three: components: direct 
res^atcli-support td individuals ^and ins titjit ions; the prov^i- 
sioti of fellowships for graduate training to prospective schol- 
ars; and the longer-range goal of strengthening sbcial science 
research institutions* at both the cpuntry and regional levels ^ 
in Africa, Asia ancl Latin America. / 

• The RP premise is that to obtain the end goal of respons- 
ible poj^ulation policies requires the prior development in all 
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countries' pf informed policy makers who redognize that tren4s 
in population growth and distribution need to be considered ^ ^ 
along with Vnploym^nt needs, resource availability, and sociaJL 
srfvice gro^ams in planning overall development strategifed^ 
There is a JLack of understanding on the part of social^ scien- • 
cistQ and policy makers in both de;^l6ped and developl^ig coun- 
tries regarding^ the precise inteytelat^ionships between popula- ^ 
tion and I social, economic, poli^cal, and.. cultural factors. " 
To alter this situation is neither easy nor acconqplishable in ' 
a short pejdpd of time*. However, by simultaneously focusing 
^n t^e training of socia^ scieiiti^ts in population studies, 
providing trained researchers with the funds to permit them tb 
undertake independent investigations of thfe role of population 
growth or distribution in tdie social and economic development 
processes in their-Wuntry, and stren^heniaig th€f research in- 
stitutions ^he re they will* conduct tlieir*work, it is believed 
the^t over the long run an environment will be created which' is 
conducive to the implemeq^ation of population oolicicc. * 

Several Additional premises underlie the impleraemtation 
,.of the RF Population program in the developing countries ♦ « >^ 
First, research "conducted by indl^nous social scientists . is 
"mo3^e like^ly^ to refJSUve .tl>e attention of polij^J^-atakers than re- 
search conducted by foreign scholars. Second'^ in mc^iy develop-, 
ir.g countries there\is a lack of trained tesearchersT s^ci^l- 
ly in the areas of theory construction and th«* design and analy- 
.ais of large le&ta sets (e.g., in the areas of sampling' desi^,. 
multivariate regression techniques,, and model building). ^ ftnaly, 
ses of census data, vital*,statistics data and random sample^' 
surveys are crucial, for providing policy makers' with basic iri- 
rform^tion on which to'fcrmu^te development priorities. 'Third, 
Wsearch and teaching institutions in developing co\intries -nee^ 
to be strengthened in order that those scholars who are well- 
trained can^ conduct tlfeir researcli activities without thfe need 
toehold additional jobs, and wl^e the suppor-t facilities 
(library, computeiL collea^ues^^^^re available |^ enable them 
to -.devote their energies to research and ^teaching of future » 
population specialists. It is also\importaat . to. recognize tliat 
regional ins titiit ion -building may provide an important^i^k be- 
tVeefi Qountry^-specific research institutions and. international, 
technical* assistance agencies. Fourth, collaboration b^etvfeen 
scholars and,^ institutions in developed and developing countries 
should be enpouraged jLni(p?der to facilitate the transference of 
analytical skills to^ scholars in the latter areas t ^ ' 
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B. Kinds, of Social Science Research on 
Popula£ion/and Develcyment Tha€^ Are 
\Not Supported by RP v » ' 



©bviously RP does not support any particular research 
project or .institution^where an objective evaluation indicates 
that either the project goals will not be accomplished or, in > 
some cases, the f indings 'would^ be of .limited utility. There 
are additional categories of activities which RP generally does 
not support because of funding limitations . While the RP strat- 
egy on a particular research project is to provide support for 
all operating expenses related directly to the study, including 
office equipment and supplies, no provision is mdde for general 
overhead costs. Single a^equests for support .6f libfary facili- 
ties, computer .facilities, publication costs or data gathering 
whiah are not^part of an RP Education for Development program 
or directly related to a specific research project are also de- 
clined^ It is, however, recognized that these activities are 
often a vital component 6f long-range institution-buiJ.ding, 

• 11. Examples of.JMlajor Programs an4 Institutions 

in the Developing Wbrld Supported by Donors y 
That Ar^ Currently or Potentially Engaged 
^ in Social Science Research on 
Population *and Development 

/a. ^ The Rockefeller and Pord PoundationjfcL Program in Sup- ^ 
yort \of Population Policy Research > A wofWwide competitive 
progriun has-been jp^intly conducted for four years encourage ^ 
social scientific, htmanistic^ and legal research on population 
policy issues. To date, nearly 20 percent of the' awards have 
been made to researchers from developing countries. 

b. El Co legion de Mexico h^s received support since 1966 
for ^ its research and training program in the Center for -Eco- 
nomic and Demographic Studies. Besides the training of Me3?^can 
and other Latin American graduate students in economics and 
demography, a substantial contribution- has been made, by thi^ - 
Center to the vinder standing of the interdependence 'of economic 
and demographic variables in Mexico.' — 

. c. In 1972 RP. ^funded an internally-administered program 
for research o n Unemployment and Human Resource Utilization in 
th e Developing Countries . Several awards have l?een made to 
scholars and institutions in Africa, Latin America, and Asia,' 4 
With the bulk*of the funds going to the ^program of Joint Studies 
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on Latin American dSconomic Integraticyi (EQIEL)l._ iboward thfe • 
costs of a multi-country collaborative research prpject^on , 
problems of employment and labor force absorrptidrTT-i^Latin 
America. ' ^ * ' \ - 

* ^. d. Through its Education for I>eveloEment ProgrMa ^ IlP had 
encoxiraged and supported socict'l science training and research 
on ^population issues and policies'^ at the UniveV^ity of Ibadan, 
Nigeria; the University of Ifairobi, Kenya; the University of 
the Philippines; Thammasat University, Thailand; ^nd Gadjah 
Mada University, Indonesia^. 

e. RP is participating with other* donor agencies in fund- 
ing the. Latin American^ Program of Social Research on Problems 
Relevant to Population Policy. -(PISPAL) which is supporting com- 
parative research on population problems relevant to population 
policies in Latin America. PISPAL, in addition to providing 
research funds to member institutions, provides a struct\ire 
within which comparative reseaa^cl^Bjdjecjbs are developed at 
member institutions in collaboratiSi|with P IS PAL ' s. Central Unit 
staff, and a forum for the exchange of' infomation on theoreti- 
cal and methodological problems through regioncil seminars and 
workshops, ^ , - 

f. RP also participates in funding the Council for Asian 
Manpower Studies (CAMS) , an association of Asian scholars en- 
gaged in policy-oriented research on manpower and employment 
problems of Asian countries. In addition to organizing re- 
search projects, the wdrking committees of<AMS bring together 
in workshops, seminars, and conferences, ^.sian scholars,, pro- 
fessionals, and government planners concerned with manpo^r 
BToblems « ^ 

III, Programs or Institutions That Are Candidates 
. for Joint or Multiple Agency Funding 

Rather than summarizing some specific project{s), some of 
RP's perceptions regarding future priorities for social science 
research in population in developing co'untries are identified. 
While there are undotibtedly many new, innovative projects that 
w6]uld tacilitarte'TSDciai -science research on population and de- 
velopment, it is important to recognize that the basic n§eds 
/ are still the training of additional social scientists in popu-**^ 
lation studies and the provision of research funds and institu- 
^ tional support to enable these aresearchers ^to conduct popula- 
tion studies in their specific count ry,/«^^is being the case. 
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RP will centime to emphasize the training of social scientists 
from developing countries, the xmdertaking o f a broad er-irange 
of sdcialu scientific researfch studies related to population^ 
and development, and the streijgthening of existing population 
centers and regional social scienpe programs. The establish- 
ment of -new population centers at major universities in devel- 
oping countries and regional network organizations will also 
be encouraged. • ^ 

- Joint or multiple donor agency funding- is generally most 
useful for: (1) large-scale programs necessitating more fund- 
ing than a single donor is noa^wally pi:epared to consider; 
(2) sitxiations where too large a proportion of research fund- 
ing from a single source' appears inappropriate; (3) comparative 
studies involving ^several countries; (4) "network" or regional 
organizations; and "(5). sharing of high- risk ventures •^.^ It is' 
believed, however, that *sOTae consideration shouJLd be given to 
joirit action in the following areas of perceived weakness*' 

a. In addition to [the provision of graduate training for 
social scientists in population studies jand the provision gf 
research funds,, it is necessary to prol^de social scientists 
opportunities for postdoctoral training. The rapidity of new 
•theoretical and methodological development? in population 
studies necessitates continual updating\of research capability. 
While this is true, for scholars in the developed countries, it 
is essential for those \from the develojJing cotintries wh'^ r^ay 
not hav0 had previous training in quantitative methods. jPost- 
doctoral training could be conducted at either a regional in- 
stitutiojv^or a population institute in a developed country. 

b. Regional and international networks that facilitate 
the exchange of information between social scientists should 
be encouraged. In many dases inti^.raetion between scholars in 
developing and developed countries and representatives of for- 

•eign don^r and technical assistance agencies is more effective 
when channeled through such organizations. 

.c. There is a lack of precision in theories relating 
social, economic, and ctlltural variables to fcimily-siz^^ 
deq ision m aking, and; in ttim, relating tl)ese variables to 
factors siibject to pol ic y ma nri^u^ation^ Similarly, in many 
situations an adequate data base to test arid revis.e,^. theories 
is • lacking. Many current studies do not utilize^i^ahtitative 
data because of the costs, involved in generating such data 
sets. .T|ie gaps between theory construction, testing, and 
policy ^jjfnplemeritation need to be bridged. Collaborative 
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support by the dongr agencies large, comparative sample 
survieys (e.^g., the World Fertility Survey) should ie en- 
cour^gedv 
♦ 

d. There is an underutilization of existing quantitative 
data sets, by social scientists in developing countries/' in- 

<. eluding aggregate census data, samples derived from census 
data for individuals and households, sample surv^s conducted 
by government divisions, and vital statistics datfel This 'oc- 
curs, in part, becciuse of the lack .of quantitative orienta- 
tion and skills of ' many-sbfcial scientist^ and the lack of ^ 
channels of comraunicatipn between social scientists and gov- 
ernment officials. Programs designed to open up lines. of x. 
communication, including more careful attention to the dis- 

^ semination of research findings need to be encouraged • A • 
broader dissemination of the research findings in bpoks ^^and 
journals will contribute to information exchange* , 
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^ B^DA Activities in the Field of Social Science 

^ . Research on Population 

1 • Direct SXDA jLnvclveiuent in ths xxe Id of social science 
^ research on population has, so far, been relatively limited/ 
Macro- level studies undertciken by other orgjanisations, such as 
the lUSSP and GECD, have received Swedish support. In our view 
this field seems con5>aratively well covered by these and a num- 
ber of other organisations and institutions. 

2. The greatest need for additional and innovative social 
science research seems to exist within the behavioural sector.' 
To fill this gap conterted action may be called for, but to our 
.knowledge no oo-ordinated scheme exists. We are aware Jthat, 

for a numbe^T'^^bf reasons, a global programme similar to'^the WHO 
Expanded Programme in the field of human reproduction can prob- 
ably not be es1bablishe4 for behavioural research. WSe hope, 
however, that some kind of mechanism can be found to design, 
^irecft and co-ordinate research on "motivation." 

3. ^ SIDA doe Sx not have staff -capacity to review relevamt 
researc^i proposals cmd it has proved difficult" to find social 
science consultants familiar with the population field in 
Sweden. This fact has ^further limited our activities. How- 

I ever, over the^years some social sciefice research projects . 

V f^.. ' have been included in the population' programmes supported in 
' f .a. Pakistan, tlie Republic -of Koi^ea and Sri Lanka. 

4. ' ma jor study in Padcistan: The Mass Communication 
Experimeni^ *yhich had the following objectives: (1) to assess 
the resu on the adoption of family plemning achieved by a. 

• mass communi^cation cailipaign using a variety of- co-ordinated 
media, (2) to demonstrate the plannihg, development and imple- 
mentation of such a campaign and (3) to assess the reach of 
' the various media! The. findings are published in "Mass 
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Conmixinication Experiment — a Study in the Promojbion of Family 
Planning in Pakistan** by Roland von Euler' -{Stockholm, 1972) . 

^ The mokt recent study supported is now being finalized in 
Sri Lanka in connection with a pilot project on "Family health 
education/service program in larger hospitals." It is a survey 
with a wide range of questioris concexming family plamning 
knowledge/ attitudes and practice. 

In the,Rep^ublic of Korea SIDA has covered i.a. the build-, 
ing costs for the Research Center (Kbrecin Institute for Family " 
Planning) . * 

5. SfDA welcomes the Pord Foxindation meeting hoping that 
it may suggest some guidelines for expanded research in the 
^ social science/population sector. SIDA funds may be potential- 
ly available.. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH « 

• . \ 

1. For some time the UK Government has supported research in- 
stitutes bverseas, particularly the East African Social Re- 
search Centre at Makerere university/ Uganda, and the Research 
Institute in the University of the West Indies at Mona, Ja- ^ 
maica. Grants were made for a number of years for social 
research carried out by the Sociology Def>artment of the uni- 
versity of Zambia at Lusaka. 

2. The^pattern was for a block "^rant ta be made to the insti- 
tution concerned and periodic reports submitted tb ODM and its 
predecessors on the research carried out. , A gopd example is 
the Makerere Social Research Centre, Uganda, which received, • 

.until comparatively recently, a subvention of some £20,000 a 
year towards social research projects carried out in East 
Afrida. It was the .Makerere Social Research Centre which pro- 
duced around 1958/60 the report on "Citizens in the Making, " 
directed by Dr. Aidun sbuthall. -Shis report was one of the 

.very early complete studies of migration from the rural areas 
to Kampala and gained universal acclamation as being a model- 
of its kind. - - - 

7" > ' 

3. Ther6 were difficulties in administering such a programme* 
as so much depended upon quality, interest and administrative- 
ability of the staff -and it was 'decided to wind up the Islock 
grant "system and to offer the funding of a ykumber of specific 
projects. *> I 

4. The major problem is how to develop the ca]pacj,ty in na- 
tional instit|utions of the Third World for social research. 
This is. bound to involve training as well "as funding, together 
with the political will of university Authorities and Govern- 
ments to give social research a higher priority, tkan it haj^ 
achieved in the past. An increase in demand f oir 'rairfing 
wourld m^an.-in ioirn, that we should have to survey very care- 
fully training capacity and possibly help the development of 
suitable training institutes ifl' this, country. 
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5. The OEM Economic and Social Committee for Overseas Re-. ' 
search has supported* social research over a number df year^. 
The tendency has been in major schemes 'of social research to 
look at economic and social considerations together. Two good 
examples of such research projects are: 

^ i) f the res^rc^ project being carried out by .the, Iftiiver- 
^ Sfty of East Anglia on the Ndi^al 'ma jor roadS system, 
which involves a. host of social factors as well as 
• ^ economic factors; - . 

ii) the research t presently being carried out by the^'Devel 
opment Planning Uhit of University College, London, 
in Lusaka,' Zambia, which is looking at the ujrban 
situation, in an attempt to provide information on the 
. social as well *as the economic factors which are con- 
ducive to urb'aih development and turning the migrant 
in the urban areas into a wage-earfting tax-payer. 

6. under, technical assistance we are providing the Director ' 
for Social Research in Rural Development &t the Pan African 
Institute for Development, Stationed in^Cameroon. Two other* 
examples of technical, assistance are a rural sociologist to 
the Awassa Rural Training Centre, EtHibpia; an^ a research 
criminologist to asj^ist th6 J4i*ica Government in preparing 
their report for the UN Ottawa World donferfence on Crime. 



POPULATION- AND DEVELOPHENT ' ' ' 

7.. As a ddnx>r ' agency *t]ie UK ODM is *very conscious of the need 
for pol^-cj^ liters tb be made aware of social science knowledge 
on pop^ation ajid" development, partiQUlarly in ali areas of 
development p3\anning. arid 4n thet^implefnentation of aid pro- ^ 
grammes. Populatioo^knd. development programmes are seen as' 
closely interlinked,' and for <this reason the contribution by 
'the social scielited ^o the understanding of the sociai as well 
as economic dimensions of development is^ increasingly stressed 
The UK OIM intends to increase its support for social science 
research in^^the develpp^pental and population fields, as the 
n^ed for su^h researx:h .becomes more apparent,- as suitable 
research proposals^^re* brought before the ODM. The framework 
within which * the UK .ODM judges the significance and appropri- 
atejiess of particular social science research prbjiects has the 
object of achieving iaaxijnaumVpr^ benefits which can be of 

value in planning foi ef fedtl^ aid programmes which are sensi 
tive to the needs of the developing countries • r , 
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8. The UK OMt's perception of Icnowledge needs may therefore 
be c&tegorised under the following headings^ in ^relation to 
the kinds of social science research that are presently being 
supported. Future trends are indicate by the stress placed 
by particular areas of interest and concern. 

i) The analysis of basic social and delmographic vari- 
ables which affect the population and development 
situation, 

ii) The perception of that situation and what can or can 
not be done about it by: 

a) policy maimers and 

b) communities, families and individuals who are the 
recipients of policies and programmes 

The differences between (i) and (ii) may be quite marked be- 
cause of l^he intervening variables of social and cultural 
values, cjistoms and traditions which act as the perception * 
filter between situations and events and the observers. 

9. ]Dhder category (i) the UK supports the need to carry out 
demographic surveys, censuses and social and ethnographic sur- 
veys of basic data upon wti\ch further analyses may be built. 
Such surveys would cover demographic ►patterns and family forma 
tion, composition of hAiseholds, family cycles and household 
budgets and micro-economics in general. These data give in- 
sight into both th^ popiHation and development situations^^x^r^ 

is ting in any partix:ular country o^ region. 

/ ' * * 

10. . ^The UK ODM has been interested in and ill co-operation 
with the Institute of Development Studies, Sussex, has been 
working towards the development of social indices of develop- * 
ment, which include demographic variables, in the attempt to 
,movfe towjards an objective measure of the social as well as 
economic dimensions of development within an aid programme 
increasingly focused on the need totaqkle jgrijblems of poverty 
The UK-©DMhrecogn^r<BS the wide 'concern Expressed and the work 
being done by other donor cotmtries and their acadjamic insti- 
tutions -and by the United Nations Re?,e arch ^Institute for So- 
cial Developmeiit, and would like to^see further work .done in 
this field, eJLd on the improvement of basic data collection 
which would it^ke such an index pbsaibie. An example of this 
kind of assistance offered by the UK OJ)M in the field of basic 




data collect-i^ is a Post-Censal mortality and fertility sur- 
vey conducted in Bangladesh with the help of British consul- 
tants through the -Population Bureau,.. Another exanqple is 
support given for a research project cp^ducted by. Professor 
Scarlett Epstein ^f IDS Sussex on the micro-economics of 
families an relation to .population growth in a cross-country 
case studjiiof rural eureas. In that a range .of social cind 
economic fetors affecting fertility decisions are covered^ 
this study spans categories (i) and (ii) . 

'11. " TJhder category (ii) the study of the socio-cultural con- 
text in which^ development and popul>^ti^n programmes arfe set,, 
and its interrelation with population dynamics is of funda- 
mental importance, and the";UK ODM is keen to support such'> 
studies. These would, cover both the determinants of popula- ^ 
tion chcmge, and the consequences of population change, par- 
ticularly as they relate to the. total socio-cultutal environ- 
ment. * This includes (as outl^ed in 2 ii b) the values of 
the people re^garding family"|lM commijnity life, and their own 
priorities in the improvement 'of "quality of life." The 
ODM has endorsed the UNESCO plan to initiate^research in this 
area and is moving towards theV^?o?f^i^i^" need fpt^^o-- 

cial science involvement in area "'studies befor^ development 
programmes are implemented^ as ^ell as afterwards. • In this ' 
c6ntext the WHO jj^ept ability" programme seems a constructive 
approach to iir^l^mfentation /of family plcinning and population 
programmes. 

12. The study of values £s also the study of motivation which 
the UK regards as a priority area for social science investi- 
gation not so far studied sufficiently in depth.* The UK would 
be reluctant to support more of the sometimes simplistic KAP 
studies (Knowledge Attitude and Practice), which served their 
pvurpos^ in the early . stages of the study of motivation, but 
have been shown to have severe limitations within real situa- 
tions. As in all other social areas, the attitude survey; has 
drawbacks, and the explanation of why people do not^always do - 
whtit they say they will do is a most cdinplex and ultimately 
most rewarding area of study, and one which mi^t be "increased, 
particularly in relation to family planning programmes* An 
exan5>le of the kind of study which the, UK su^orts ii> this 
area of cultural values relation to family building is the 
research bn*sex preferences^ family building by Professor Jack 
' Goody of abridge university. This s^udy is designed to dis- 
cover the "stopping rules " of parents determined to have one 
or more sons*. ... 
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In turn this research and the preference fot softs raises 
questions about the status of women in society and in the ' 
family, as these relate to fertility patterns, in more spe- 
cific terms the involvement of women in eduqation . and eitgploy- 
ment outside the home have certain as ye,t 'unclear effects, on 
fertility. Which need further examination. a?he UK ODM sees 
this as an in4>ortant -area of social science study altlxough it 
is ijot presently supporting research in this area. * NeWrthe- 
less an indication of its interest was a jointly sponsored 
seminar held by ODM ahd Cambridge University in Marcli 1974 and 
designed for oversead adxtofkistratora ^udying in" the UK« .This 
seminar was entitledliaCh^ Participation of Women in Develop- 
ment — ImplicaticJns ^or Planliers" and it is' hoped that research 
potential as well as practical ^rogramm^s loay develop from 
this initiative. seminar aroused much interest among both^ 

academics and acininistrators an^J was attended by equed number^ 
of men and women. Itie need to plan for and to study the ^nutual 
adjustment of roles/ of bpth men and women in jfamily and work 
has always been foremost in tSie UK ODM's priorities and relates 
to its overriding con^m with family plannxhg^^as family wel- 
fare? These last points^ were explicitly made by the tnc dele- 
gation at the World Population Confex'ence in fiucharest. 

14 • ^e study of decision making at family and national level 
(as outlined in 2 ii ^) and the interrislatioh between deci-, ^. 
sion^: making and institutional services ^nd policies needs to 
be studied much more than it is at present. The influencing 
of decision making through ectocation,, informat£bn and commu- 
nication pro^aroiups is also a high\priority in both a) research 
and practical sense. The utilization of existing f^k ser-^ 
vices and' folk communication must b^ related tp thcT iHi>lemen-\ 
tatlon of new forms of media and institutions. An example of 
the UK ODM' s^ support in this area was a study of the rolcTO^" 
traditional midwiv6s in Indonesia conducted by John SiJnons of^ 
the Iiondon School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. " The UK 
ODM has also exj^essed si:?)port >for UNESCO's work in the field 
of education and .commun-icatioA in relation to populjation. 

15. /in summary the^'UK ^DM Social Science Research Programme 
in relat^n to population matters Tim been somewhat limited so 
far/— buir is %omethiitg -on Whi ch-i:he-UK" OI»^«et«^ an increeisingiy- 
hidh priority. *IJK QDM ha^ made known that it i^s willing to 
consider appropriate propos,als in these broad priority areas. 
It. is also in full support of multilateral work in this field, 
and would like to see more corordinatioxt of ongoing research 
by the differe^nt UN agencies. ' Hie U^C projects would se^ 
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to fall mainlWwithin the -short terin action research caj:6gory/! 
^ and in ^the foreseeable future are likely to remain so^-althoUgh 
it is hoped thyt projects will Irr tirtie build up long te;rm 
knowledge in the field as a basis for a policy, generalisatioiT 
and training ar^ institijt^on-buiifiing. lli.eQry and methlodology 
are seen as related goals biit not of first importancey^ince V 
the ODM is- committed to research of a practical nature, which 
co-ordinates with ai|[ programme needs. 

16. ^f there is to be ah exp«l|pBion of social sciencf research 
programmes in developed cUid developing countries the question 
will eventually have to be ^^aiii^erj^ about the supply ©f - 
trained soj^al science personnel '«|eded to maintain sucli pro- ^ 
grammes fr^ within as well jas outsTSe governments. Th^^r^- 
cruitment and training of . social scientists ii]^ developing 
couljtries particularly cannot be dissociated €rom all the re- 
se^arch considerations sO far outlined above, since field wotk 
relating to socio-cultural background is most appropriately* 
done by trained social scientists from within thfe country, 
itself. The UK ODM is increasingly applying itself to thehe 
questions and they are worthy of consideration, in a. meeting of ' 
this kind. ' , ^ . ■ ' ^ 

17; The UK ODM has agreed to-provide a gran^, initially for a . 
period of three yeArs from 1 Augusts 1974, to th6 London School . 
of Hygiene and tropical Medicine towards_the ^stablisKmont d3f 
a Centre for Overseas Population^^Studies. The new Centre in--' 
corporates' the MSG Medical Demography Course and absorbs the 
work^of the- Per-^ility Research Group* its Ititure programme 
wxll include short inteji^iye cou'rses in, various asi?ects qf^ ^ 
population and health for overseas aaministrators, planners 
and scientists from different dxscipj^£p€^ and j^bvide.for con- 
sultancy and advisory visits in resp^e to requests redeived 
by ODM from overseas governments. It will also undertake re- ^» 
search on the interrelationsf of population "with development 
and. health in co-operation wit^ overseas 'cejntres, ^ 

A list of some of the research projects recently sponsored, 
by the UK ODM and the Social Science Research Council is 
appended. ' . ' ' ' ^ 
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AMNBC TO MEMORANDUM 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. ON SUPPORT FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 1IN POPULATICai AND DEVELOPMENT 

Some of the researcn project^ supported by UK ODM, and the 
Social Science Research Council are listed briefly Ji^lIqw:-^.., 



'Development of Collection 
of West African Census cind 
Demographic Documents' 



Birmingham 
. University) 



for 3 years 



'The History of the Family 
in England from the 16 th 
Century' 



(university of 
Cambridge) ' 



for 5 years 



'A Survey and Analysis of 
Population Mobility in ' 
Tropical Africa' 



'(Liverpool 
university) 



, for 3 years 
t 



'Identical ajid Orgamisa- 
tipnal Aspects of Family 
Planning Programmes in 
Developing Countries of 
gthe « Commonwealth ' 

'Effects of Social and 
Spacial Movement on the 
Relatedness pf Oxfordshire 
Populations' 

'Assortative Marriage and 
Social Mobility in some 
Oxfordshire Populations' 



(Institute of 
Commonwealth 
Studies, 4iP^^o^ 
university; 



.(Oxford 
Univers ity) 



(Oxford 
university) 



for 3 yeeirs 



for 3 years 



for 2 years 



'The Population LaJ^our 
Link; A Cross -Sect ion 
Stud]^ of Villages in Poor 
Countries ' 

'Personality and Attltu- 
dinal' Factors Affecting 
Migration from .the Hebrides ' 



(Institute of 
Development 
Studies, Sussex 
university) ' 

(Aberdeen 
university) 



for 19 months 



for 1 year 
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•Changing Character and 
Distribution of the 
Industrial Population in 
the Taysidie Region ^ 1911- 
1951' 



(Dtmdee Uniyersity) for 3 years 



'Analysis of a Machine- 
Readable Sample from the 
1951 Census of Great 
Britain' 

•Demographic 'Study of^ 
Non-Industrial Communiti\is; 
Three Case Studies' • 



(Edinburgh 
University) 



(Canibridge * 
Uhiversity) 



fpr 3 years 



' for 4 years 



'Computer Mapping of the 
1971 Census 

of the United Kingdom* 



(Durham University) for 3 years 



•Scottish Demographic 
History Since the 17th 
Century* 



(Edinburgh 
Univemity^-H 



fo^ 6 years 



•Demography c?^f Britain 
1821-76 • 



(Glasgow Uhiversity). *^for 3 years 



•Scottish Migration' 

•Social and Religious 
Context of Reproduction 
and Marriage in the 
Republifc of ^reland' 

'A Study of Urbanisation 
and Migration* in Central 
Africa* 



(Glasgow Uhiversity), • for 3 years 

« 

(Strathclyde 
Uriiveirsity) 



(Manches ter 
Uhiversity) 



A 



for 2 years 



'Annotated Bibliography of*' 
Commonwealth Migrations 



(Oxford Uhiversity) for 3 years 



•Some Social Oet^rmincmts 
of - Family Size in England' 



(Essex Uhiversity) for 3 years 



•principles and Practice of 



Pedigree Building on Com- 
puters 



(Canibridge 
Uhiveri^ity) 



for 3 months 



I 

t ' 

/ 
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•Twins Research* 



(Birmingham 
Uhiversity) 



for 3 years 



3.- A joint Panel on population research has been, set up by 
the Social Science Research Council and the Medical Research 
Council, with representatives from both government and the 
universities/ including a member of the Population Bureau 
UK ODM. This Panel was set up primarily to examine the broad 
^ field of population research in the Uhited Kingdom, and to 
examine the implications for the academic sector of the rec- 
ommer^dations of the Ross Panel 'Report. (Report of the Popu- - 
lation Panel, published by HMSO in March 1973 Cmnd 5258.) 
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1. UNFPA perception of khowledge, 'needs and types of Supported 
social science research projects on population and 
development 

^^^^ ^ " 

The terms of .reference of UNPPA are .mainly to extend emd 

sustain assp^stance to developing coiontries in dealing with 

tiieir population problems and to build up, on an international 

basis,, the knowledge and the capacity ta^j^gs^ond to national, 

regional, interregional and global needs in the population and . 

family planning fields. Ccsnpared to other international or- 

' ' ^nizations engaged in population programme activities, UNPPA 

• ; ^ — ifi a relative newcomer to the field emd as such has had limited 

i ' experience with social?science research programmes on popu^la- 

tion an4 development* Priority is given to the support of the 

types o£ research which are required for or related to action 

?j ; • prograiranqs whereas basic .^research, with emphasis -on the in 

J, ; crease of general knowledge tetids to have a relatively lower 

^* ' priority. The Fund' s. interest,/ however, is njyt limited to 

' "relatively short raage research jactivities ot immediate prac- 

itical value" (lower righrhand comer of Mr. H. Chenery's dia- 

: *gr^/ but also includes "relatively loAg term cone em "---with 

/traiViing, institution-building and basic dati (upp^r lefthand 

comer of diagram) . 

Social science research covers a wide field of activities 
far beyond the terms of reference of UNFPA. Nevertheless, the 
i-ubject given special atterition at this^ Conference, namely 
"collection and analysis of .demographic data, determinants of 
population change and consequences of, population change" fail 
•clearly within the Fund's Aandate. 

^ Nearly 30 per cent of the total resources of UNFPA are 
utilized for the promotion of basic population data and popula- 
tion dynamics. In the field of basig population ^ata assis- 
tance is given to developing cotintries to carry out population 
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'censuses, to -establish vital statistics" and registration, to 
carry out sample surveys on population to profcote economic 
and social statistics related to population problems* The 
largest programme is in African where some twenty-K>ne cotintries 
are assisted in undertaking a jfopulation census^ in most^cases 
for the first time din their history^ J^sistance includes ad- 
visory services, training of local personnel, equipment, sal- 
aries of enumerators, .preparation of manuals and printing of 
schedules. Assistance is given in a number of countries to 
prepare plams or build up registration of vital events in ^: ^ 
saii5>le areas or on a national basis, but assistance in thlB 
field' ia only modest in terms of the needs required to build up 
a reasonably coD5>lete vital sta&stics system* DHPPA is pro- 
viding major support to the Wbrld Fertility Survey which is 
, probably the- largest social, survey scheme ever carried out; it 
aims at improving the teiowledge of levels, trend? and pat- 
terns of htDWui fertility through the promotion of national rep- 
resentative sample surveys r * - - 

In the field of demographic reseeirch the Fund provides sup-/ 
port for a number of p«)jecrts ,at the interregional leve 1 • carried 
out by the %xit;ed Nations Organizations, in particular, the 
Regional Economic Commissions ♦ Assistatrtce is also provided to 
developing coxintries to make full use of available census and 
cxther data for planning for economic and social developments 
Substantial support is provided to build up research and train- 
ing activities in deinography at the regional iSvel* through the 
six Demographic Training emd Research Centres established so 
far in the developing regions.^ ^ , - ' ^ 

While funding of dCTiographic research has b^en well -estab- 
lished within the United Nations 'system even be'fOre the advent' 
of the Fund, assistance to sociological, research for tl;.e dan- 
provsment of development goals is rather new. • The awareness 
of the need for sociological research has eiaerged in response 
to a need to understand motivation, attitudes emd the climate - 
for social^chaixge* The '-Fund is supporting a limited mimber of 
projects in each of the following three areas of sociological ^ 
research: . (i) to better' define population related progranmes ; 
(ii) >to define the sociological relevance of available demo- 
graphic studies and data; and, <iii) to identify the popula- 
tion variables that are functional in development. 



Vor details, on demographic activities supported* by DNFPA, 
see '•Demographic Data Collection^ and Analysis" by Halvor Gille, 
Third Bellagio Conference on Population, Wbrking^Paper. 
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Included in the first area are- social r^seeurch components 
within the prograntne for "thetter family living" undertaken by 
lAO, studies pertaining i:o the role and.^function of women in 
vaurious^ cultiiral settings currently undertaJcen hy the United 
Hations, the role and function of the social workers *and social 
work Itself as related to fertility under United Nations aus- 
pices, 2md' comparative studies in ^ the fields of population pol- 
icy, prograaaming zmd project implementation originating from 
culttiral perception and understanding undertaken in five na- 

tiona^l institutions. 
« 

In the second area, there are* ongoing, .programmes in Latin 
Anerica, where the Regional Demographic Centre is co-opeirafcing 
with the Sociological Reseeurch Institution (BIAS) • 

In the third area, several countries {Argentina, Chile and 
the Philippines) are assisted in taking such variables as human 
settlements, industrialization, urbanization, regional .develop- 
macit and, institutional change into account in their economic 
and social planning. 

There is' an in5>ortant need for channelling the findings 
of demographic amd sociological resesurch to groups "amd insti- 
tutions which' can make use of them. UHFPA is making an effort 
to diss CTi i n ate data which are becoming available so that they 
\can be put to use by po^licy makers and Ujose invol^;^ in train- 
ing and information, through support provided to journalistic 
institutions, publications in connexion with the Wbrld Popula- 
tion YesLTv seminars amd tredjiing pxrogrammes, etc. Another im- 
portamt need is to assist 'institutions in training sociologists 
in population research. The Fund is supporting a project in 
UNESCO by which popul2ition courses are being included in the 
curricula of faculties of sociology and assistance is also pro- 
vided to United Rations regional^ development centres^ to include 
population cos^xjnents in the training programes . 

The World Population Plan of Action ^Sd the resolutions 
adopted at the World Population Conference call, for a number 
of social science research activities. Among research areas 
given priority are the following: 

!• Social, cultural auid ecqj^3mic determinants of popula- 
tion vdLTiables in different developmental amd political situa- 
tions? 

2. Demographic and social processes occurring within the 
family cycle through time and, particularly, through alterna- 
tive modes of development; \ ^ 
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3. Formulation, implementation and evaluation of popula- 
tion policies; ^ ^ 

4. Development of systems of social, demographic and re- 
lated economic statistics; 

5. > Changing ^structure, functions and d^fi^mics of the 
family as-^n institution; and, "* . / M 

6. Development of social indicators le fleet JLng the qual- 
*ity of life as well as the^ interrelat;io»e^etween socio- 
economic cmd demogi^phic phenomena^ 

2. Major UNFPA-^pported prograTwnes and institut^ions in the 
developing world engaged in social science research and 
population 

The great diversity of the research activities supported 
by UNFPA through governments, institutions aind organizations 
in the United Nations system is illustrated by the following ^ 
few examples;^ 

A ma^jor study of population and en5)loyment is carried out' 
by the ILO to breaJc new ground in exploring the interaction of 
population factors and the structure of output and anployment, 
choice of technology atnd income distributioh. Studies are sup- 
ported in PAG of the relationship between population trends and 
food consun5>tion in selected countries with the aim of explor- 
ing the possible impact of technological developments in 'food 
production on the .size of- families* 

^ A number of gtudies carried out by governments or insti- 
tutions in *deve loping covmtries are supported such 'as' a study 
^n the differentials in family aize decisions and attitudes 
towards family planning among more educated and ,more tradi- 
tional families (Nigeria). A pilot survey on the demographic 
characteristics of a nomadic population and migration surveys 
in major cities are supported (United Arab .Emirates) • A series 
of studies on population and law are carried out through na- 
tional research institutes and universities in some nineteen 
different countries. 

Assistemce is provided to a nximber of governments to clar- 
ify the relationship between population trends amd plaiming for 
economic and social deve.lopment'. Research on the labour market 
and migration is supported to ^sslst decision making relj^ted to 



5 

See further. United Nations Ptind for Population Activi- 
ties, Reports 1972 and 1973, and Work Plan 1974-1977 / 
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economie^and social development (Mexico) as a guide for the 
formula tic^ and implementatiorj of population policies* 

T A -n\amber of country studies are supported with the collab- 
oration of the Institute of Society, Ethics and Life Sciences 
to advance basic knowledge aliout the interaction between cul- 
tural values and^population policy with the aim of facilitating 
a more effective integration between national and international 
.population programmes and recipient cultures. 

National training and research pijpgrararaes on population 
are supported in a number of countries in addition to' the sup- 
port provided to the Regional Demographic" Training and Research 
Centres mentioned above J 



A series of macro-case studies are vindertaken by the Eco- 
nomic COTomission for Africa indicating the demographic 'var- 
iables!: influence upon the provisions of food, housing, employ- 
ment, education, health care and. social services. JJnder th^ 
same auspices, micro-case studies ^are supported dealing with 
family size and its relationship to individual and family wel- 
fare.- * . f 



3 . Progi:aroraes and institutions which may b^ candidates for 
joint or multiple a^ft^cy^jE^inding . 




(a) CELADE-ELAS PROGI 
This is a programme of the *Latin American Demographic • 

Training and Research Institute ^CELADE) and. the Sociological 
Training Institute ^(EIAS) to effect a close -^relationship be- 
tween tlie demographer and sociologist in research and training 
on population. Due to the requirements of CELADE and other 
needs in the region, this programme should be Winded partially 
by countries^ in the region and/or other donors. 

(b) PISPAL PROGRAMME ' 

^ PISPAL (Regional Programme of. Social Research' on prob- 
lems relevant to Population Policy in Latin America) is a net- 
work of research institutions of various ^countries in Latin . 
America under the guidance and direction of a central co- ' 
prdinating unit. It executes many types of sociological re- 
search on population, it is supported by the Ford Foundation, 
^^cke feller Foundation, -IDRC and UNFPA, whi^le ^the Vorld Bank 
has also shown interest. • ^. 



(c) "VALUE OF CHILDREN" STUDY 

A programme co-ordinated by the Institxite of Behav- 
ioural Science of Korea which is mainly operative in Southeast 
Asia.^ It was originally s^pported by the East-West Center. 
This prograirane receives fund's from the Ford 'Foundation, Popu- - 
lation Council, and is lander consideration for UNFPA funding. 

(d) CODESRIA (Council fo;: Development of Ecpnomic and 

Social Research in Africa) 
An afctrempt to establish a network; of social science * 
fesearc'h ihstitutipns in Africa which, at this stage, is being 
considered for supi>ort by the Wbrld Bank-, UNFPA and probably 
other donors. ' ♦ . 

(e) WORLD FERTILITY SURVEY 

, ) The World Fertility Survey (mentioned above) is pres- 

en'tly supported by UNFPA and USAIlD. Other donors might assist 
in particular by providing funds or personnel for the implemen- 
tation of national surveys. A possible extension of. the. scheme 
to include additional topics or undertake repeat surveys^ would 
require participation! of other donors. i. 

(f) 1980 ROUND OF'»CENSUSES . ' ^ 

The planning of the 1980 round of national population 
censuses will begin in 1975 and may. require considerable assis- 
tance . UNFPA has so far" mainly supported countries which are • 
taking a population- census 'for the first time. 

(g) CICRED 

The Coirmiittee for International Co-ordination of Na- 
^ tional Research in Demography (CICRED) promotes demographic re- 
search, activities at the country level by organizing. exchange 
experiences and' research findings, preparation of a repertory 
of research projects, directory of research centres, convening 
of seminars on selected demographic topics, etc. UNFPA has so 
far been the main supporter of this scheme which requires . ass ia 
tance from other donors for its continued activities. 

(h) ICARP 

The International Committee for Applied Research in 
Population promotes operational research in areas of family 
planning and fertility reduction. iMongMxe demonstration and^ 
pilot projects being undertaken are topiira such as incentives, 
community agents and other social science research. The Com- 
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H^e United Nations: what it does; what it can cjo 
!• The record ' ' 

Over nearly three decades, the United Nations Population 
Division has gauged world rie^ds for demographic research, pro- 
vided .international forvims for the exchange of knowledge and 
filled gaps In knowledge of population conditions and trends. 
In addition to filling these roles, the Division. will continue 
to give guidance to -governments on the needs for-^know ledge of 
demographic phenomena and provide apparatus by which the world 
is assured that th^seJ needs^are met compdtenl^y and ir^a timely 
fashion. 

In the past. United Nations^ research in population has in- 
cluded, in addition to population projections, studies of ^ei^- 
tility and family plknriing, of iijjj^rtality, internal migration 
and urbanization, demographic , assets of econoitfi^ developneht, 
and of demogxaphic a$pects of social development. Recently, 
much emphasis has been given also to population policy. The| 
results of this resea^rch programme helped to focus atteritioni^ 
on world population problems and also to ori^ent international 
assistance in. the demographic, economic' and social fields. 

Adoption /of the Wbrld Population' Plan of Action is a ian- 
date for an updating of work in these conventional^ areas and 
also for social science, including demographic, research along' 
new, imaginative lines. Our conventional programme must be re- 
inforced in several respects;. some of'the more important of 
WhXdTTare' jfisiietft^ia'in thil^'lteiAaMiiig^ studies . 
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2. Updating the regular research > programme 

« 

' a* Mortality 

First, it is indicated that we resxime our study of 
world conditions and trends of mortality. In some developing 
regions, where death rates are still high, the pace of the 
.mortality decline has slackened. To what may ^e attribute - . 
this? Moreover, mortality conditions vary by region and social 
class within covintries of these regions and in some developed 
countries as well. If all men would have an equal chance at 
combating the hazards of life, we must d^al with the inequities 
in mortality risks. This requires that 'we identify the* rele- 
vant factors, sharpening our research tools whenever this is; 
necessary. /* * ^ ' , 



b. Internal Miration and Urbanization 



We must also come to grips scientifically with the 
questions, of urbanization and internal mi^gration, to determine 
how these phenomena influence and are influenced by population 
trends, the family cycle and the individual/ migrant, and how" 
they affect the quality of the environment and the development, 
of the society. 

c. International Migration ^ 
*• . * 

International migration is a neglected subject. Yet, 
as dlmraigr^tion has evolved over the past three decades, some^ 
de^loped covintries now acknowledge the existence of varied ^ 
social problems in respect to immigrants, 'and^.^^immigration has 
reduced the quantity of technically skilled workers in a num^ 
ber of other, particularly developing countries. We^ need to 
look ag^in at the socio-cultural and economic aispects of immi- 
gration, and emigration and to shatrpen dur knowledge oJ^ the 
demographic, aspects . We hope to begin an analysis of thes^ 
problems at an early date. ' » 

3. Chang i^j^re search directions . ^ 

While our future research will, to a great extent, Sbe a 
response to requirements of the;/ World Population Plan of Ac- 
tioiji. United Nations Ijegan over the past several years to 
chancfe red^rch courses, including in its action/ supportive 
research studies aimed specifically, to determine conditions of 
population change, as well as project? to facilitate the inte- 
gration of population and development planning. We have also 
initiated micro-oriented research which is aimed to provide a 
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f xrroelr-rBasis ^tioft programmes than do the conventional 
macro? studies of dgmogfaphlc^onditions and trends. Of jCourseV 
we do not intend to^sacri^ice the latter, which have served 
^ell at lea^fiLt to indicate} to societies and to , the world that / \ 
the population and its characteristics are factors to be reek-, 
oned with in development^ programnes. But we must advance 
knowledge over a wider front, and this is why we intend to ^ ^ 
seek answers in the behaviour of micro-le/^1 phenomena -n. We*" 
propose also to focus on thW consecfuences of population change 
and of alternative 'pojpulation trends, as well as upon factors ^ 
affecting population. This, incidentally, hJis always been' in- 
cluded, iri our mandate ^ Scme^of our future projects are de- 
scribed below. ^ . ^ .a 

a. " gtatus of women and fertility , 

.Much is said pf the impact of the status of wcwien upon 
fertility. Sittee status varies according to culture, there is 
a need for micro studies of the relationships between these^ / 
phenomena, beginning with the family, in a Variety of cultures. 
At the same time, Ve want to identify some of .the ways ^n which 
status of women and other family members influence Infant, 
childhood and other levels of sex-age specific raortiali'ty. The ' 
Population Division hopes to initiiite work in these aread ia^e 
.in-'the decade. ^ 

♦ 

b. Modemizettipn factors affecting fertility 



^9 




A share of the resources devoted to fertility j^y^ydies ^ 
wiirbe allotted to work ont t:he extent to which and tAe^cir- 
ciarostanqes in which vario^ls modernization indicatori^ and j^r 
ticularly education, ijtifludnce fertility. Another important 
project, intended to provide explanations for the failure or 
only modest suGcess of family planning programmes, will' in^ 
vblve studies of^ non-alcceptance tS^ family planning, focusing 
upon, the roles of culture and of individual and. family percep- 
tioh of the fact and meaning of^ socio-economic and demographic 
changes. . - » ' # - 

^ : c . Impact of ^policies upon reproductive patterns 

In ord^ to datern|ine the ^efficaciousness of various 
-policy measures relative to fertility, it is proposed to under- 
take studies of the influence upon actual reproductive behav- 
ioiJr--and finally upon birth rates-rod^^ such incentijites and dis 
incentives as the granting or withholding of child, maternal 
emd family allowances, marriage grants^^ld^ge security. 
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taxation, ^availability or prohibition of abortion and sterdlS^ 

:ibn, prohibition of or easy ^access ^ Go^traceptives^ edu- 
2attLon*with and without cost, to jparerits, and so on.^ , 

^d. Development: of methodology' ^ 

' ^ • 

To support IJie research progrkmm^s in fertili^^a^d 
mortality,; it^is intended to develop m^thgdolo^ ^of^^;*^fowing 
the family throughout its cycle and observing. its reaction to 
its economic, social and demographic experiences • Among^, other 
things^ it should b^ possible, ;\ as result of the. studies, to 
determine stress ^ points in j[:he famiiy cycle and^ consequently, 
to forecast amenability of th.e family to cooperating by adopt r- 
ing policy measures. W ^. , * - . 

e. ^Population van4" development ^ 

Thi^ \d a Jt>roe^ field on Which much of our research 
borders. One ^of' our specific projects, however^ involves the 
deveiopaent of methodology for integrating population factors 
in dev^^lopment planning from the i^tan4po,irlt of particular coun 
try conditions and needs, "sp as to facilitate population re- 
sponsive development planning. We also plan to undertake, 
among other studies, a comparative anarlysis of population deT-s 
velopment in some 70. countries andean investigation of the 
impact of social and economic Change upon demog2?aphic trends, 
in recognition of the need to study not only the factors which 
influence population 'trends but also the socio-economic conse- 
quences of population changes and expectations. 



Strategy 



^4. 



These ideas are by no means the limit of oiir rese^^rph 
pl^s; we-iiave jxx&t be^n to ^reshape our, prpgranmie. The re-, 
search that we undertake must fall within the terms of refer- 
ence of the Population CaramisSionNbut this constraint limits 
us very little, Sb our mandate 'is a broad one. The projects 
mentioned above have been endorsed and in spme cases proposed 
by the population symposia co^nvened in preparation fot the 
Conference. Indeed these meejbings exposed many research needs 
The strategy of the Populatiph Division ^s^ to carry out at 
Headquarters, with assistance (where required)^ from, the field 
offices, suchr studies as resources permit? to cooperate in 
otHer studies with our sister agencies, particularl^^^ UNESCO 
and WHO? to encourage and assist research. at the regional 
level? and to promote and assist needed studies at national 
research institutes . * 



other rxeeded resjgarch and experiments ^ 

^ ^ There are a^eas in which other orgems of the United Na- 
tions system may develop or reinforce knowledge of determinants 
of population change.^ For exauiq;>le, we need to know the impor- 
tance for repro<iuctive behaviour of the efficiency with which 
culture is transmitted from generation to generation. What is 
' the role of modernization in this process? This is a task for 
C< UNESCO.. 



J Not all* of the information needed to carry out the Plan 
of Action can be obtained by the classic social science re- 
searfch techniques of collecting data, classifying- it, carrying • 
out a systematic analysis and writing an analytical Report. 
Here> we need the cooperation and foresight of private agencies 
and government leaders. We must have bold, imaginative experi- 
ments. Mankind 4s called upon to deveJ.op resources, protect 
resources; preserve the environment # alter the environment; 
ensure the rights of children, parents, cotmaunity, government. 
Only experiments can resplve these conflicts. For example, if 
we cajmot experiment with the relationship between ^pulation 
chan^ge and income redistlribution, why not experiment with re- 
soux:ce redistribution, which offers both development ai>d the 
preservatioii of the environment. There might be ^established in 
several cotintries model schelbes which preserve the constxnactive^^ 
elements of rural, village and small town 'Culture, while bring-^ 
ing the popviJLatibn of these areas into thp mainstream of na- 
tional life.' Decentralization of government, health, education 
and welfare services and rural development programmes that em- 
phasize employment of rural women and men in more modern indusT 
tries might be introduced for their potential value as' methods 
of equalizing urfian and rural conditions of life, without the 
often disruptive effects of internal Rii^gration. A (question 
for research^ would be: What would be the effect upon fertility ' 
and- mortality among the rural and small town people? ^ 

We recognize the need also for* exploratory or experimental 
studies .of modes of economic and social advancement that may be 
applied in developing countries as alternatives to industriali- 
zation, which has as many disadvantages as it has advantages. 
And there can and should be studies of the "impact that the new 
develd)pment models have on fertility. 

«. » 

Experiments and analytic/il studies are needed, also qf the 
effect upon faunilies and the society as /a whole of active pat- 
tipi^ation by the population in government policy making and 
the iniplementation of policy measures. It would be particu- 
larly informative to know the effect of such participation 
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when the proposed action lacked favour with either the govern- 
ment or the populace.^ Example£^ would-be prograinmes for wide 
scale, adoption (of children) , steirilization, availability or ^ 
prohibition- of abortion, and/or contraceptives, etc. 

There is also need for experiments in the implementation 
of population policies and programmes that are geared entirely 
to* the needs of simple rural folk. Many governments might re- 
spond favourably to a well conceptualized plan, » 

Finally, I would offer that, becoming incfecisingly aware 
of the impairments in our knowledge . of population change, es- 
pecially in the area of hyman reproduction and, consequently, 
of our limited ability to bring about change, we should be 
receptive to and supportiye of new theories and ideas that 
seem capable of weathering the tests of science. ,In this con- 
nection, for example, some research is indic^ite4 on the effects 
of crowding, of environmental pressures and other tensiqnsiand 
stresses upon actual reproductive behaviour. We can easriy 
find source material in^ both dev^eloped and developing coxintries 
It is important that we begin now to design these and other 
investigations of environmental factors affecting fertility, 
and to lo^ beyond the conventional research ideas and research 
methodo logy • , * 
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1. A, I. p. Perceptions of Knowledge Needs 

A.I.D. is presently reorienting its support of social ^ 
science research. !j3ierefore, our conplusions here are tenta- 
tive. Wie expect to have available by the end of OctoiS^ a 
fuller st:a|tement of research issues and questions to which 
A.I.D. intefids to give major program support over the next two 
or three years. 

A.I.D. is presently reviewing the ••state-of-the-art" with 
respect to social science research on population. This pro- 
cess has involved the commissioning of a paper from the Smith- 
sonian Institution to review recent literature on (l)ysocio- 
economic cdrrelates and determinants of fertility; and (2) the 
demographic impact of family plemning programs. Ojie purpose 
of this paper was to identi:^ major ^aps in our understanding 
of both of these Jcey issues. * 
* 

A.I.D. is now using the Smithsonian paper as the basis 
for preparing a strate^ and agenda for the support of social 
science research.* a?he paper will be available for the Octo- 
ber meeting at the Ford Foundation. Also at the October meet- 
ing, A^I.D. will make available a descriptive list of major 
social^^science research projects supported in the pait. 

Following is a discussion of some research A.I.D. has found 
useful and the types we will be Isss inclined to support hence- 
forth. 

One can maike a rdwh distinctiorT^^^fe^n social science 
research related to poimlation and family^ planning program v 
activities; etnd that rela^d to broader matters of papulation 
policy development. A.I.D. suppDrts^ both types of research 
and sees the need for more res^arcli lij^both areas. • 
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«• Program-Related Research 

Population program administrators in less devefoped coun- 
tries have a wide variety of needs for social science research. 
At the roost basic level, they need baseline demographic data 
for the definition of population problems, the development of 
program strategies, and the measurement of program in?>act. 
Therefore, basic descriptive demographic research, receives and 
will continue to receive A.I.D. support. Second,' program ad- 
ministrator's need information on the characteristics of ac- 
ceptors and non-acceptors of family planning services. So- 
ciological, psychological, and. anthropoiogical research on 
the reasons why people do or do not accept family planning is 
basic to the development of sound faiaily planning programs. 
Again, A.I.D. presently supports and will continue to support 
research designed to provide program adndnis trators with in- 
formation- about the characteristics of teirget populations and 
with evidence that suggests in?>roved means .of reaching them. 

^ Title X of the Foreign Assistance Act makes clear that 

the U.S. Congress intends A.I.Q. 's population program to be 
one of action. Congress intended t^at A.I.D. become involved 
in assisting countries of the Third World to take immediate 
action to lower current ratfes of population- increase. The Act 
provides clear authority for the support of social science • 
research in support of the general goal. A.I.D. has generally 
interpreted this authority as mainly intended to suppor't^re- 
search closely related to program activities aimed at reducing 
fertility. As a result, A.I.D. has tended to folldx^ a strat- 
egy supporting social science reseeurch likely to lead to rel- 
atively immpdiate program and policy actipns. \ 



.In summary, A.I.D^ hcis been more interested in applied 
than in basic research in research where fertility is the 
central demo^aphic vairiable. jiWe have tended toward research.' 
that promises short-term rath^ than long-term payoffs. And, 
we' increasingly insist that research be. specific to particular 
Countries. :8y definition, therefore, social science research 
has been of lower priority for A.I.D. to the extent that it 
(a) is basic rather than applied {i.j. » deals with variables 
Which are not susceptible to r^lati^],y shc)rtTte'rm,;^^f^||^ula- 
tion by policy, or" program decisions); (b) is concemed'"with 
mortality or migration rather than with fertility (except .to 
the extent that the former two are themselves related. to. 'fer- 
tility) ; and (c) is not driented toward the less developed 
countries, especially those countries experiencing the most 
rapid rates of population growth. 
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2. Major donor-supported programs and institutions in the de- ' 
veloping world ^hat are currently or potentially engaged 
in social science research on population ctnd development 

There are relatively few programs an<} institutions in the 
less developed w6j:ld currently siipporting social science re- 
search on population and develojnnent. Indeed, most such pro- 
grams are located in the Ohited States and, to a far lesser 
extent, in Europe. Examples are the Ford-Rockefeller con^i^ti- 
tion, the Smithsonian's International Program. for Population 
Analysis, the OECD .Development Centre program of population 
research, research undertaken and supported by American uni- 
versities with donor funds, etc. In the less developed world, 
only a few major institutions and programs can be identified. 
They are: 

The' Program of Social Research Relevant to the Formula- 
tion of Population Policies in Latin America (PISPAL) , 
headquartered at CBLADE and st5)ported by. all the major 
donors except A.I.D. 

El Colegio de Mexico 

... Institute Mexicano de Estudios Sociales 

university of Costa Rica, Department of Demography 

CELADE, Santiago and San Jose 

Corporacion Centre Regional de Poblacion, Bogota 
CEBRAP/ San Paulo 

CODESRIA (an alliance of African scholars and insti- 
- tutions which has a population studies component)-' ^ 

The University of Ibadan. (Nigeria) Depzurtment of 
Sociology 

The U.N. Economic Commission /for Africa, /African 
Census Program 

Institute for Development Studies, Uti^versity of 
Nairobi 




The U.N. Demographic Center^ Ced.ro- 
The American University', Cairo j^^ 
Pakistan Institute of Development Economics (PIDB) 
Populat^9^ Commission, Philippines 
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The Population Center Poundationr Philippines 
. . LBKNAS. (LIPI), Indonesia . ^ 
. U.N, Economic and Social Council, Beirut 
. Institute of Econon^c Growth, Ntew pelhi 

Operations Research Group, Baroda (India) 
. Chulaaongkom University, Thailand 

.•^-Economic Commission for Asia and the Par East (ECAPE) 

Korean Institute for Research in Behavioral Science 
. Korean National^ university, Seoul 
. , Ateneo de Manila \ 

. university of the Philippines, Population Institute 
Chinese University, Hong Kong . 

The majority of these institutions have at least tvo and 
in some caises ihemy more researchers actively involved in social 
science research. This list is not inclusive in that several 
institutions where social science reseeirch on population is 
presently under way are^jiot included • They have been omitted 
because they have not yet^shown a major commitment to social 
science research on population.. All of the institutions 
listed above have received donor support. 

3. Programs emd institutions, that are candidates for joint 
funding 

Seven areas in which joint or collaborative funding might 
be appropriate cure mentioned in }nf. Harkavy's* request. They 
^are: large-scale projects, high-?isls: or innovative projects, 
casQS where, recipients prefer multiple financing sources, 
ccises of internal restraints on donors, compeurative studies in 
differeiit countries, "network" organizations; cuid causes of 
con5>lementaritx^jt,_Jt^ jbhese ^examples ( 

are not mutually exclusive. Indeed^ several of them are over- 
lapping. For excunple, compcurative studies in different coun- 
triefif almost by definition are 2d,so large-scale cases,. involv>^^ 
ing complementcirity, which quita possibly involve "network" 
organ4.2ations. ^ 

In any ^yent, the following four examples of specific 
projects and areas of research or demonstration project 
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activity appear to A.I.Di to be candidates for joint ftinding. 
(Present joint-ftinding ventures are excluded from this list.) 

a. Coir5)arative cro4s-national multi-variate analysis of 
the socio-economic detenninants^bf fertility. Little system- 
atic research -Of this sort has been^dpne to date^ yet nearly 
all experts in the population field'^^^ee that.we'need to know 
more about the differential imp'^et of various development fac- 
tors on demographic change. A major research project, whethei^ 
based upon survey or aggregate data, requires a massive data- 
collection and/or data-cleaning operation. Any single Sonor 
prpbably would be unwilling to commit resources required for • 
the collection and analysis of data. Some donors , A.I .D. 
cimong them, may view such research as too long-range and too 
methodologically problematical^ to warrant highest priority. 
Nonetheless, A.I.D. is interested in gaining insights into the 
issue for long-term A.I.li. strategy implications regarding 
allocation of total Agency resources. Furthermore, the data 
required for such reseaurch *are useful fpr other purposes such 
as family pTanfiing program impact studies, creation of base- 
line demographic^tatistics where none presently exist* health, 
education, and economics studies , etc' Therefore, partial 
A.I>D. support of such an xindertaking would receive serious 
consideration, especially through institutions such as CELADE/ 

pisraa;^ and codesria. ^ ^ ^ 

b. \ Incentives projects: A great deal of attention has 
been? focused in recent years on thtf need to carry out experi- 
mental incentives projects in the population field. Some pro- 
posals for incentives work may be large and elaborate. No 
single donor may be willing to xinderwri.te the costs of start- 
ing such a large project, carrying it out, or evaluating ijt. 
Incentives projects are also high-risk or innovative. Given . 
the preeminent concern among the donors with the expansion of 
traditional fcimily planning services, none of us hcis much by 
way of experience or expertise in the incentives area^ Vety 
few experimental incentives projects have been tried. But it 
appears now that a number of countries are interested in test- 
ing bond or savings schemes' designed to alter fertility be- 
havior. Malaysia and Thailand both have giv^n^ecent indica- 
tions of interest in motinting incentives exp^iments along the 
lines , developed by Muscat and Ridker. We have' also received 
inquiries about technical advice on incentives projects from 
Pakistan cind other countries. The social security or state 
life insurance programs of each country should be considered 
prime candidates for joint donor collaboration. 
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c. Cases of internal restraints on^ donors: A.I.O. is 
constrained from providing assistance 'to > some major cotmtries 
—e.g. ', Brazil, India^ and Mexico— by the Jiature of U.S. po- 
liticza and diplomatic relations Vith ^bheif^ countries, and/or 
by their attitudes toweurd recei^^ng U.S. aid for population 
activities. Although the Dhited Nations is capable of using 
'ccmnihgled A.I.D. funds in some of these, countries, it is 
clear that those donors who do not operate under the same or 
similatr constraints as A.I.D. might consider grienting their 
funds mere specifically toweurd tiiose countries in which A.I.D. 
is prescribed from working. Olxis could be done (in<^e^d, is 
being done) through those institutions . listed in 2. alDove. 

d. Inproved institutional support for research: With- 
out prejudice to essential cuinrent programs, donors should' 
consider focusing joint support in an institution pr insti- 
tutions capable of enqpheisizing research on motivation, fer- 
tility determinants, ^and public policy, 2md with appropriate 
representation of LDC interests , and needs.' 
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A Strategy for A.l.D. Strpport of Sociar Rese arch 
on Determinants | of iFertility 

Iby 

; Steven IW. Sinding 
Ail.D. 



PRE PACE * 

An initial word should be said about the context within 
which this paper waar prepared. It was clear frcxn the outset 
of the process of preparing the paper that a strategy for the 
supF5>rt of social science resecurch in the developing countries 
could not be written in Washington, at lecist not in an envi- 
ronment which excluded the contribution^ of the researchers 
and policy makers who would be major participants in tti4 ulti- 
ma t^ execution and utilization of tlie research. ^ Yet, neither 
time npr circumstances permitted full consultation with schol- 
ars or decision m^ers in the developing countries prior to . 
the preparation of this strategy docume^tv All those who have 
had a hand in*" the preparation of this paper^ haVe had several 
years of experience Working with scholars and policy makers in 
the developing koJ^I^. Thereforfe,^ the paper wsts not written, in 
'cQn5>letiB ignorance of *the nee^s or desires of the key^ actors 
in .the developing wprJLd. . ^ 

Hhe issues posed in th^s pape'r abre ba^ed on a broad, theo- 
retical conceptualization which must be. modified in light of 
tile , political, cultural, economic,' and social circumstamces of 
individual countries. Only through the interaction of the^ab- 
stracjb issues' outlined here and the particular circumstances 
of eabh * cotintry in .which they may be applied* can a trUe re^- 
search strategy for any' given country emergfe. ' * , r 

V We BXB well aware-;^ then, €hat^the ^sues posed in this 
paper 'must be treated with extreme flexibiHty. We hope that " 
the read^ will not infer from what is written below that * 

.A. I.D. is insensitive to the problem of cultural, relativism of 
that we are attenpting to Impose a deductively derived set of 
research issues on other countties or organizations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper poses a series of research questions for which 
A.I.D. is seeking answers in order tb iinprove its capacity to 
provide Msistamce in the area of population policy develop- 
ment. - 

Hhe paper reipresents the conclusion of the first phaise of 
a process initiated late in 1973 to define a strategy and 
agenda for the fin;ipport of social science research^ by A.I.D.'s 
population programs- The Bureau for Population amd Humani- 
tarian Assi^stance Vecogtiized that A.I.D. support of social 
research lacked a unifying framework or program-related ration 
nale at the Washington level. Money has been well spent on 
the investigation of iinportant topics, but there has not al- 
v/ays been adequate^ specification of why the answers to those 
questions might be of programmatic iitrpolrtance . The intention 
of this paper is to help A.I.D. step back after five years* or 
more experience as one of th»5^1argest sources of support for 
social science research on pop^jCLiation issues of the developing 
countries to see where we stands to review what by trial and 
terror haus been learned, and to suggest some priority areas in 
\»hich a renewed effort is indicated as the A.I.D. program con- 
tinues to mature. 2 ^ ^ 

At the outset, w6 sought a basic summaaY of what is known 
about the social determinants of fertirity and the impact of 
family planning programs on> fertility. The Office of Popula- 
tion commissioned the Interdisciplinary Communications Program 
of the Smithsonian Instituticii^to prepare a-repqrt on the 
state 6f present knowledge about these two major arecus of 
social resectrch and to identify gaps in our bhderstahdihg — 
gaps, which need lto^be filled by additional reseaurch. ICP's 
repo£^, ^entitled The Policy Relevance of Recent Social Re- 
search on Fertility , was published- in Sept:ember 1974 .after in- 
tensive* review by the social science staff the Office of 
Population. It was 'us§d aus the basis for the preparation of 
this more specific identification of xresearch issues and ^ 
strategy. . . / 

"V This paper is intended to ^stimulate dialogue within 
A.l\]p. and between A.r.D. and its collaborators in the popula- 
tion field. Such dialogue should lead to a practical (fconsen- 
aud on future additional so?:ial research regaurdin^ fertility, 
and on how responsibility fdr^ its execution cam be most effi- 
ciently allocated aunong and between the various agencies and 
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organizations which are concerned with the issues raised here' 
and which face funding and personnel constraints s^ilar to 
those facing A.I.D. We recognize that other agencies Will 
have different priorities from 'those specified h^re* '^Our hope 

'is th^tby making explicit where our priorities lie, and by 
discussing them with other agencies, *we may jointly arrive at4 
a set of decisions which will have the effect of preventing . ' 

/both undue overlap and the persistence of major gkps. 

Definition of tjie Boundaries? of This Undertaking 

- , ^ ^ 3 ^ \ 

This paper does not deal with research concerned with jiny 
other dependent variable^cthan fertility. Research which seeits 
to explain variations in mortality, migration, or population 
composition is not covered. It is widely believed that these / 
other demographic v^ariables do, themselves, affect fertility 
and in that sense A*I.D. is interested in research, which 
amines such relationships. However, the overriding concern , is ' 
"with fertility and how to lower it. \ ^ * 

Second, the paper gives relatively little emphasis -to 
questions regarding the consequences of population change. 
While A.I.D. recognizes the in^ortance of learning more^about 
the impact of population change on various'^ aspects of economy : ' 
and society, we also^believe that research needs in this area * 
ar,e well understood by the research community and that further . * ^ 
refinement of A.I.D. strategy and priorities in thi? area 'is 
not presently required. Furthermore, many of the questions 
beldw require data^Which can also be used to exami'ne thie con- \ . ^ , \ 
sequences of (Jemographic change, especially at the micro 
level. Those undertaking research on determincints will fre- 
quently examine the consequences as well, insofcir as they ^'oiv- 
cern themselves with feel&backs between fertility and socio- . - 

economic ch^ange. ... 

Third, inasmuch as this paper is fundamentally concerned , 
with research on the determinants of fertiiity> it is specif-^ 
ically concerned with research which examines the telat^-on- ' 
ships among variables, other than family planing program 
variables, 3 which are' at least theoretically amerxable to con- ^ 
trol by the instrument of public^policy in the^ short run. In. ' 
mother words, the independent variables in any study must- be \ , 
variables over which policy makers 'have at least potential 
short-run control, • either directly or indirectly. ' * . 
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PinSly, this^paper does not directly address the subject 
of data-gathering. Donors and researchdts* agree that the data 
base ^or social research on fertility in the developing coun- 
tries is woefully inadequate. (Indeed, the d^as base for al- 
most anjj^tatistical reseai;ch in the developing countries is 

i^extrenieiy weak.) For-^his. reas'on, A.I.d. and all other major 
donors agencies have spent considerable auAs of money to JLm- 
pjfo^e the quality and. quantity of statistiijfs. ' Improvement. -of 
social and demographic data ds a .sine qua non of almost all " 
the research which this papier advocates. However, this is not 
the placfe to discuss in detail the- gathering of^data or to ex- 

* hort. donor?, host governments," or res/^archeirs to continue to 
^striVe .for the- in5>rovement of data. 'M^e are concerned here 
with the research ques'tions for which improaed data are' re- 
quired."* - ■ ' \ 

• , -J •■ , . • ' 

A Questiaan-Based, Hierarchical' ;^proach 

This paper is prgaifiLzed Ground research questions.. The.' 
questions are arranged hierarchically; we begin with the-taoSt 
general questions and then disaggregate thos^questions into 
more and^more specific subquestions. • (The hiera;rchy of issue 
are^s and the .questions associated with- each area'are sum- Jy 
. marized in Attachment A. ) " • ' 

1 ■ ' ^ 5 • ^ • • • r ' 

%A11 6f the questions posed -here mi^t Be vi4^ed from the 
^ perspective of specific countries.* Whi|L.e. it is certain that 
many of the relationships identified below are constant across 
countries, A.I.D. is convinced that, only if the. research is 
carried out for the benefit J|f policy mak^s and program admin- 
istrators, in^-^each country will they, be likely to' act upon the 
findings. Further, indigenous investigators must be promirtfen-t 
in the .research enterprise. To. the exfent that local research- 
^ers may not have prepeir^tion sufficient to carry out" some of 
the research suggested below, they still must be invblv6d with^^ 
outside collaborators^ in the .execution of the research. ' 
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A HIERARCHY OP QUESTIONS FOR SOCIAL. RESEARCH 
AND EXPERIMENTATION " 

The ICP-Smith9onian study, The Policy Relevande of Recent 
Social Research^ on- Fertility , Argues that ,"the overarching 
problem in population policy is how to turn public objectives 
into private action." Extant research has shown that private 
actions are influenced by a plethora off public actions, some 
intended to bring about a change in "private fertility behavior, 
otheifs intended to achieve (different outcomes but having an 
impact on fertility nonetheless/ The central need o£ any 
policy maker who is concerned with changing' fertility behavior 
/is knowledge about the cost-ef fectiveness ^^of alternative poli- 
cies or programs he might undertake. How much change in the 
fertility rate is likely to .resutlt from various .different • 
kinds of inputs, financial and 'otherwise? To what extent will 
a given e:»a>enditure in family planning^ affect fertility com- 
pared with an equal expenditure in edjication? What woul^ b^ 
the consequence for fertility of a given investment ta reduce 
infant rnd child mortality compared with 'cm equal investment * 
in exp^,"ded family planning delivery systems? These are the ♦ 
questio^is with'* whieh/ policy makers and prograip administrators 
must wrestle every day. They are equally pertinent to donors 
in the development assistance field since they Should in flu- ^ 
ence not ^nly the vpys in which funds are prograirafed but also 
the fonh^ .ich don<^ advice to recipients takes. " Accordingly, 
the quest o:.s and discussions, below are based upon th^ cop- ^ 
viction Liat ;?ocial research* on fertility is useful to. the . ' 
ext^t that iu helps decision makers determine the mo^t ef- ' 
fective allocation ^of limited resources among alternative uses 
in reducing 'fertility* . . 

,The ICP report proposes^/'AfHieraiidiiy of Research Findings 
Addressed to Public Policy." Research findings at the three^ 
higiiest, levels of that hierarchy ("elasticity," "expenditure,", 
and "economizing") are the sorts whiph dec is ion 'makers need in 
brcJer fDrmul&te policies. (These tfeififts are Refined in 
Table 4, page 63 of the report,! Attachment: B of tmis paper.) 
Therefore, ii5 what follows, the readed shouljd be awjare that 

^he questions which this paper pbses are based upon the assump- 
tion that the answers can be cast 'in terms of the alterngttvg ^ 

^policy options implied by these three highest levels »ftff find-^ 
inf^. A.I*.p. is less iAteriested in^ research involving the 
methodoi6gi;es Of "observation/! "sJjnple corj^e^gtion" or "mul- - 
tdple correlation" than it,. is in research examining 'kcausa- 
Won," '"elasticities," "expenditures and\"economizing. " 
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Though the questions posed below require' that repearch begin 
at the more humble- levels of methodology, the ultimate objec- 
tive is to suppo?4: research whdse results ca'h be. reported in 
terms, of the options or alternatives they auggest to policy 
makers. - ' ' ' . 

* , f ' 

All other things, being equal (i>e>,, hoiaing all other 
variable s constant) , how much of ,th^ observed variation in 
fertility^ can be directly attributed to family plginni;ng pro- 
gram activities and how much can be attributed to variables 
other than, family planning? ' " . ' 

In a nxBnber of countries fertility has declined in'sta- 
tistically significant measure over the past\decad6 (e.g.,^ 
Taiwan, Kbrea, Costa Rica,. Chile, Mauritius)* Many- of these 
countries (including those just listed) had active family 
planning' programs in force during at least pari /of the period 
during which fertility declined* 

• To what extent can one ^explain the decline in fertility in' 
terms of the existence of the programs, and to what extent 
are other variables respbnsible for the decline? 

• Or, alternatively, if the prograips had not existed ab all, 
by what percentage would fertiHty have aectined^ if at' 

^ all, during the period of observation? ' 

• *^To the extent that the contribution of^ family planning pro- 
grams/ to fertility is di£ferent*in different countries, . 
what explain? the relatively different impact of th^ pro-r 
.grams? (For example, it is widely believed that tl^e, 

- phanges in Mauritius have been closely related to the^ ■ 
existence of * the program, while ia Chile and Costa Rica 
^ ,many observers are inclined to discbunt the contribution 

• of the program*) 

The obvious rationale for research on^the questions posed 
above is to identify those factors which, under vastly cTif ferr 
ent socioTpcdnpmic ci^rcumstances^ contributed most directly 
and iraportShtly to fertility decline in order to isolate uibse 
\rariables to which decision makers and' program administrators 
in different countries, (including* the ^donor countries and 
agencies) 6an most profitably direct ^heir attention* 

However, the answers to the questions posed above are not 
enough* It is equally important for policy makers and adjnifa-- 
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xstretors to consider a range of, alternative measures to' re-, 
duce fertility. 

• To what extent can countries which have committed them- 
selves to fertility decline use their ^often meager) popu- 
lation program funds in more cost-effective waysr? • 

• Would a diversion of family planp'ing or other development 
program funds to other us^es such as education or employment 
accelerate fertility decline? ^ 



If so, which ot||pr uges of such funds would have the great- 
est iir5>act on fertility? 



With or without a change *in the funds » applied to family 
planning programs, what changes in the volume or uses of 
oth€?r development funds might result in lower fertility? 

•^^p^what extent has ther^ been regional vciriation (e.g., 
urban vs. rural, large-holding vs. small-?holding) in fer- 
tility rates? 



To what factors are such •variations -attributable? 

Are different mixes of inputs, appropriate to different 
socio-economic environments? ^ \ 

. y If SO, what kinds of fajfily planning/other-than-family- ^ 
planning mixes are most appropriate to the different ehvi- \ 
ronments? (For exaitipleJ is it posj^ible that family plan- ' 
ning services ought to pe emphasized in urb'an environments 
while* other- than-: family-planning investments ought to be 
en5>hasized in rural environments ?J , 

These questiolas inply that individual motivation for 
smalletr families may npt be sufficiently high under existing 
ccjnditions in most developing countries for, voluntary family 
planning to succeed — that such programs^ may peak at tim^ and 

'at certain levels of acceptorship;^ after which gne- experiences 
^nc3^easdL)lg^ difficulty in attracting 4iew acceptors.^ Hoye>>^r^ 
the .gueslfrons also -drnjiily that well-qrgSnLzed and' ef fectivel^r 
administered family ^lannin^programs. may m6|rivate l^divfduafs 

,and couples tp limit family si'ze by introducing such inSi^t^d- . 

'uals and ^couples to* the id^ that fertility control is pbs^"'^." 
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•A great deal of research Has be^n done on^ the issue of 
motivation for fewer children and on policies which might in- 
crease st^h motivation. Even more ink has been spilled on 
* proposals for policy and program actidn "beyond family plan- 
ning" to 'decrease "dem^nd'^ for children/ Given the charged - 
and very complex environihent within whj.ch,the isjsue of motiva- 
tion has been debated, the pages which follow seek to avoid 
impress jLonis tic rhetoric *in favor of empirical questions re- 
garding specific variables upon whose answers action can 
realistically be based.' One of* the principal problems^ with 
the othfer-than-family-planning proposals is that the^" fre- 
quently ignore time, cost, or the' capacity of governments to, 
implement them. Therefore, we seek h^re to restrict ourselves 
to the consideration of variables over which governments have 
\ at least potential control in .the .relatively short term and , to' 
which they are likely to* give serious attention should re- 
search findings merit such attention. 

We have accepted the ICP's notion that knowledge of the 
determinants of fertility is not enough,, even if those deter- 
minants are highly amenable tq govemmeat manipulation. Be- 
yond knowledge of correlates zmd^determin^nts , we xv^^ solid , 
information on tjie relative cost- effectiveness of arternativp 
proposals, i.e., how much fertility reduction* will result frdrri 
a given expenditure? , ' ^ ' * 

' ' r • . I- 

.Tablfe 5 in Chapter III of the ICP report (Att;achment C of 
this paper) summarizes < recent research^ofi 1^ correlates of 
fertility. The table evaluates several/ dozen iresearch under- 
takings with rfei^ect to; - (a) the nature of th^. relatio;;ship 
between fertility^'and the l8 variables (i.e., whether the 're la 
tionship is positive, neutral, or 'negative) ; (b) the elgsti<:r- 
ityS of fertility with respect ^to nine of \those* Xirar;L able s; *ana 
Mc) the adequacy of researfch on -each vari^able. From this 
table it is possible to -select those ^relationships which jap- 
^pear to be most prbmisiAg for future investigation* :^Th€r ^ 
^ reader is referred to the. report for exjtendgd discuss ioil*of 

what is l<;pown a^out each of the * relationships identified. The 
^^^^ues-^ions below are those which 'Appear .to be the nTost impor- 
tant for program' and policy action, in the relatively short 
term, i.e.,^the next five tq ten years 



>^^^nong/t;^09^<^ variables over whicji governments havd .cSontrol, 
^o6ie:^tli€ui family planning, which appear to. be lnost power- 
fully related to fertility decline? (The^ ICP study ^con- 
■ eludes that some of, those variables which may most*strpngly 
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determine fertility decline are also those whose 'relation- 
. 'Ship to fertility is least well . understood. 

Insofar as" gdvenunent actions produce morq than one result 
< \^-e.g.^ edij:^tional-feervifces and' fertility decline — how , 
" should the joint products be costed out in any cost- 
effectiveness tests? ' 

Income and Its Distribution 

A spate of recent writings sugge'^ts that perhaps one of 
the most powerful detisrminants of societal fertility is in- 

^come. Some argue that because of the" vicious circle of pov- 
erty and iMecurity>4l:he rural, masses p^petuate high fertil- 

^ i€y as a-itid^ms of ^la^iimizing the only, factor of production 
available to them — labor That is to say, fertility and in- 
comepmay be positively related below..soma "threshold l^vel.•? 
The rate of growth of income miyN^^luence significantly the 
a|Llocation of resources betweeh^^mpetingf wants both in fornug 

'of i quantity and quality . ' incoitfe^-risfis.^^ be 
reached when the "economics value ^of .children" induces a de- 
cline in fertility^ Flnal3?y, individual and/or household 
fferceptions of (and uitimately reactions to) future growth 

^roortunities -may be influenced by tlj^ distribution of in- 

.c^e^ especi^ily real income. . Conf equently, effort!*- to 
understand the effects of . income upon fertility and vice 
v^^^ mu3t. isolate "the three related concepts ol^income" level, 
ratejDf ^^r®wth, and distributibh; \ . \ 

However, »other- recent writing- has emphasized that it is 
not 'income sd^much as other sbciolbgical variables/ which are 
also associated with^ in'cdme, ;that Jjest explain the^ apparent 
association between incon||*ciiij3 fertility.- For example, these 
writers argue that en^hasis ^'incfoifte distribution as a de- 
te;nninant df"" fertility obscures more than it- enlightens . They 
hypothesize that far >more infportan± tjian the distribu*:ion of 

' income are the changes, in individual perception of the future 
that frequently^ accOTipany , modernizsltion. I^ modernization. - 
means, ^raong other thigigg, change from a ^^at^listic to an ^ 

. instrumental view of ma,n*s' aSpacity to influence his future, 
€hen it is 'possible that ^^rtility is much more 'stronolV in- ^ 
fluenced by the fact yiat modern man, as the co^troll^tof his 
own destiny, sees the number, of children .he produces as an im- 
pdrtant deteiininant of ,his fut"uro^w^ll-being,- than J^y income 
alone. No doubt the distribution of income is ^an important 
ccit^onent of the breakdown of traditionalism and the advent of 

. " .... f ^ { I 
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inipdernity, but it is jonly one of a whole series of changes 
that influence the srijfructare of' opportunity ayail.able to the, 
individuals in a s^i^ty* Other, perhaps equa^I^ ijx^rtant^ 
components of the opportunity structure include access -fe<f edu- 
cational, opportunity; access to en^xloymentr opportunities,^ 
especially in the modeirn sector; access to basic social ser- 
vices such as, health <!are ^(including fainily^jp[Xanning) ; and, in 
i^^general, acc.ess ^to those social and economic^gcwDds which are 
defined as most desiredble in society. 

. How closely' are* income level, rate of growth, jand distribu- 
tion causally linkec^to individual ^decisions regarding the« 
l^umber and spacing of births? 

/ ^ .. . ^ ' 

Is the distribution of income more or«less strong^l^ asso-^ 
ciated with fertJLlity le vels th a^ absolute levels of in- 
come? Would fertility r^tes Secrine faster if existing 
, income were more equitedt>ly distrfbuted or would they dte- * 
cline feister if the distribution of income remained 'con- 
stant but the level per capita increased? ?^ * 

If the distribution of income is itself cissopia ted with 
more. basic variolas influencing fertility, what are those 
othe^f'^vari^ables? Is it possible that those variables whj 
are most closely causally r^a^ted to fertility decline are^ 
also causally related to the distribution of-s^come (i«e< 
that the i^ame variables which cause low fertllj 
cause jteproved levels or distribution of income)? ^ ^ 

To what latent is the distribution qfz income in a society a 
cause, W to what extent is i-t a BVjxxptpm of fertility rates 
ot levels? 




* Assuming a stroi^ Qausal relatiqnshipN^sJestablished, what 
^ public measures jto redistl^pJlute income are economically 

feasible and politically acceptaJ^le ^and to what extent dp^ 
they offer relatively cost-effective methqda of promoting 
lower fertility? * . - 

< Other variables which appear to be ^specially deserving 
of ihcreased .attention by researchers dre female educatxon, 
female eir5>loyment, and £nfant and child m6rt:ality/ Questions 
^^ap^?trigin^^£i?©m consideration of these Variablo^ in ^rms Qf 
their effect on fertility are , the. fojL lowing: ' ' 
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Female Education | / 

• Why dp better educated women have fewer children? Is lower 
--'^fertility a result of education itself or does the relation- 
ship with fertility disappear when one controls for other 
variables such a$ age of iioarriage/* en^loyment, social 

) status, income, access to the mean^ of fertility control, - 
etc;? Is it the educational proc.ess that' expl^iin the*, 
lower fertij.ity of better educated women and men, but es- 
pecially women, or do persons who will have fewer, children 
select themselves for more education? 

How many girls* would require how many years of formal edu- 
cation in ordea: to cause fertility to decline by X ainount? 

Are^ there alternatives to formal schooling for girls that^^- 
would have thje same effect as formal schooling on fertil- 
ity^ ^ - 
Female Employment . t ' 

• • under what conditions is female employment associated with 
deciii^ing fertility? 

Is it enjsloyment that" accounts for lower fertility, or does 
the relationship disappear when one controls for education, 
^ income, spcial status, access to the means of fertility 
control, etc.? 

Are there alternatives to oUt-of-home wage lamploymejit that 
would have as powerful an impact oxt fertility? How much 
.would they cost? • . ^ ' ' • - '^^ v ' 

What are the implications for governments of creating oui|:- 
of -home wage employment opportunities for. women, especially 
^ where men would be disWaced? ' ' * 

^. Is the,.^reation of jsuch opporivinities. in sufficient nun4)er. 
"^^to ^ ave a major effect on fertility feasible?. How much 
'Vould it cost? ' . ' • * . ' \ - 

. -'^ Is such an approach to fertility JL^itation cos t -effect iveT^ 
compared with other* investments ai^ernm^i^s could make? « 

Would employment cre^ion prolfranis which give preference 
to female'' eirtployment Be as effective in lowering fertility ^ 
^ as other development ^n^^estments which gpvei^ments could^m^e? 
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• Which/ if any, other investments would be* as or more ef- 
' fective in lowering fertility per 'unit of expenditure? 

Infant and Child Mortality . : . 

. Must infant and/or child morta;Lity decliae prior^to fertil- 
ity decline? , * - , ' 
/ • . - ' 

Do people's perceptions of the probability of infant and 
Id survival affect theii: fertility behavior?' 

• If so, how long after an increase in the probability of in- 
fant suryival occurs do people's perceptions of thos< 
abilities^ change accordingly? 

. Can 'the gap between real chahge And perceptual change be • . 
shortened? 1 How? ^ * ' - / • . ^ ^ 

How much/of the variation. in fertility decline can be ac- 
counted^or by decline in. infant mortality? 

. How much of an investment in attempting to lower, infant mor- 
taXity^would result in Ijow much of a decjLine 'in fer^iility?. 

Under what circumstanbes *does it.mkdce sense, for a govern- 
ment to spend resources on lowering infarit and child mor- 
tality, in part for the purpose of lowering fertility, com- 
pared with ^otjier uses of the same ^resources (e.gi^ for fe- 
•male employraeAt or education programs, for family planning 
pi;6grams, et<?.)? , , " " ^' ' 

' 1 ^ - 

The preceding sjectxon deals* with four sets of variables 
which ^re frequently s*aid to be strongly. arfSpciated with fer- ' » 
tilitiK^ However, there are many* dtjier Variables for which es- ' 
sentially the^jsame questions- coulcj be asl^d.9 We reK-en5)hasi:?e/ *^ • 
howevef, what was said above:, th^^pol^cv^tnaker heecls'' to know 
^ore than thi strength "of^a relatibnship and more ev^n th'Sm 
whether or riot* the varialJles consitJerpd are causall^i^^related. 
He ^^^e^s to knoW what is likely, to be the, most: efficient use. of^ 
sca/ce r^ources 'am6nt^^fie many alterhative nsest.tb whiofe he 
,can }mfc tnem. Only *^alys is which is able ^p.^^handle^eveical 
variaples^ simultaneously^or cons^ecutiyely permits an adequate 
imdersjbanding ojE the interactive effects 'of the variables over \^ > 
whic^Pfche policy maker h'^a at |east potential '.control.* And 
only analysis offjbhe cp^ts dndx benefits of alternative e^cpendi:- . 
tures will provide, tl^ .policy maker -or progrcim admipistra^Eo?'^'"'^^ 
with the information he'n^e^ to .make a re|ponable and effec- 
tive dedxsion^ regarding .the^ uses df 9carce resources^ for re-- 
ducing fertility. 
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ATTACHMENT A Z^-- 

^ Hierarchy of Research Questions (Listed in 
^ ' descending^ order of generality) 

^ . — \ — 

I. Family Plaxming and Vcuriables Other Than Family planning 

A. All otheii^thlngs bein^ egu2^ (i.e., holding ail^ot|fer vari 
ables constant), how much of the observed variation in fertil- 
ity can be directly attributed to family pli|nning progr^ ac- 
tivities emd how much can be attributed to variable^ other ^ 
than family planning? 

1*. If^rograms dJbd^not exiist at all, by what percentage 
would fertility decline, if at all? 

2. /Jo^the extent that the contribution of family planning 
^ y v^?:ogramd to fertility is different in^ different couii- 
tries^ what explains the-felatively different impact 
of ^he programs ? 

Are there patterns jDf historical development Vhi-cli^ make 
the. introduction of family planning p'togtams more propitious 
at some historical' moments ^ than af^others? . ' - 

C. To what extent can counjbries which have committed them- 
selves to fertility decli^ie .use their relatively scairce popu- 
lation program fUnds^^in^more trostref fective ways? 

1. Would a diversion of. -family planning or^ other develop- 
ment program funds J:o other uses such as education or 
en5)loyment accelerate fertility decline? If so, '•which 
othexf uses^f such funds would have the greatest imr 
pact on fertility? 



2. With or ^without a change in the funds applied* to 

family planning programs, what changes in the. volume 
or uses of other development funds ,mi\ght f esult dn ' 
lower fertility? ^-^....^ * 



D. To* what esctent RSs t^ere been regional variation^ (e.g., 
jirban vs. rvpral, large-holding v^. small -holding) in fertility 



rates? ^ 



1. To what. factors are such variations attributable? 



2. Are different mixes of inputs appropriate to differ- 
• ent socio-economic envitonments? " 

If so, what kinds of family planning/other-thaxi- 
family planning mixes are mo^t appropriate to the dif- 
ferent environments? * 

£• To What extent are ti4 determinants of fertility additive 
or multiplicative, or to what extent can they be substituted 
for one another? 

II. Altern atives Among Variables Other Than Family Planning 

^ ^ , 

A. Income and Its Distribution 

• ^1. How closely are income ,rate of growth, and dis- 

tribution causally linked to individual deci-feipns re- 
garding 'the number and spacing of bi^rths? 

2« Is the distribution of income more. or leTss strongly 
associated with fertility levels than ^aDSolute levels 
of income? 

. ' i ^ 

. Would fertility rates decline faster if existing 

income were more equitably distributed, or would they 
» Recline faster if the; distribution orf income remained 
^ ^i . constant but the level per capita '^increased? 
^ . ' \ 

^ ^ 3. If 'income itself is Associated with more basic vari- ' 
---s - ablei^^'influencing fertility, -^hat dre those other 

variafcXes? ' ^ . ^ ^ ^ - 

a. js it possible ' th.at those_Veiriable's which are .most 
closftly eausally related to fertility decline^ are, also 

^ , , causally related "^to income? % ' • 

b. D^- the^'^ame variables that caus« low fertility* 
^als^'ca^ise higher income ?J.evels, higher rates o# 
growth, and/or impiK>ved distribution? ' 

4^ To what exjbent is change xn the distifxbution of -xncome 
, * ^in a" society :fi 'cause, or to what extent i^ it a syntp- 
tf- tom o£ ch^g^e in fertility rates? 
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Female Edu6ation 

1. ^ Why do better educated women have fewer children? 

2. Is fertility a result of education itself or does the 
relationship ?with fertility disappear when one con- 

. jbrdls 'for other variables such . as -^ge . at marriage, em- 
. ployment, social stratus, ^income, access to the means 
oOf fertility control, etc,^? * ^ • • 

3,. ;i3 it the educational process that e^^lains the lower 
fertility of better educated women and men, but espe- 
cially wDmen, or*do persons who will have fewer chil- 
dren select themselves for education? 

e- 

4^ ^How' many girls would require how many years of formal 
^'-education in-ftrder.to cause fertility to decline by X 
amount? ^ j 

5/ Are there alternatives to forr^il schpolirxg for girls 
that would have* more effect on fertil^y than jformal 
schooling? % ' * , ' 

Female Employment ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

1. Ohder what conditions is female employment associated 
with declining fersfcility? Uhder what conditions is .it 

* 'associated .in unchanged or' i^^eased fertility? 

2. - Are there gbme types of out pof -home jobs whi<^i cause 
lower fertility than otner/type«? 

fs it employment that accoiliits for Xower fertility; or 
does "the relationship disa]^ear when one^controls J^or 
^education, income, social art atus, access to the means/ 
of fertility control,' etc. ? \ ' " 

4. Wh^t is it about employment ^that cgtuses employed women 
to l^ar fewer children? . 

5, Are the^e, alternatives to out-of;-home wage employment 
that would have as powerful an impact on fertility and 

1^ that would be no^morei^or even less ??ostJ.y'^r ^govern- 
ments? ^ ' v\) . 
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6. Besld 



nrif^^r^*' "^^^ ^""^ iit5)lication8- for. gbvernmenta 
ior X'' o"t-of-ho»e wage employi»e„t oppo??^nS 

'n,*n„»i^l!^®v"®'**^°" opportunities in sufficient 

number|to have^a major effect, on fertility 'fea«me? 

iobs^'i^fmii^S^ necessary to repiaj^e men in certain . 
pSaeS ^'^•^^y"*"* opportianities'^ women were ex- . 



Infant an<3|chiid Mortality 



f^d^^i^'^ perceptions of the probaBiUty of iifant 
- and cHild suryiy^l affect- their fertility beh'avlo^ 

^ . an iflcreJis^ri* ^{fhe 'pr'ob^ii- 
ity of infant suK^Val occurs do' peoples perceptions 
of those probabilities change accordingly? ^ 

b. C^^the gap'bet^^een real- change and perceotual 
change, be; sWrten^? How? • ««a perceptual . 

<5««line can be ac- ' 
, Qou^t^d^^fo* bf. decide in infant mortality? . 

^* ?^t"a^d ^M^S '^'^r^r"' ^ attempting to lower in- 
decLTin^neltK^ ^^^"'^ ^^^^ °^ ^ 

^* ^nSnfr does it make s^se'for a gpv-r 

ernnlent to spend resoWes on lower^Sig infant and ' 

fertiliS*''^' pSgose ofl^^^Jing ' 

fertility, compared with other uses of=^JJie sake re- 
sources (e.g., for femaU employment Sr^duc^oh bro- ' 
grams, for family plimning pr crams'; etc.?? ' 
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' ^ V ^* ATTACHMENT; B ' ' : / - 

^ ^ 'Agenda for Mterfe arch ; 

L' •• ■ ' . • • ^- ■ ■■ * V •■■ ■ V 

TABLE 4. . , , • .S. ^ : 
\ A "HIERARCHY OP RESEARCH FINDINGS ' -l ' « . ^ , ^- . 
ADDRESSED TO -PUBLIC POLICY • ' . S^* ' . ' ' • - - 

TYPE ' . CHARACTERISTitc ' \ « , - ' EXAMPLES , 


1. Obseryation 


irAwreitess of a relationship between fer- 
tility and soide otihier variable witnout 
specific examination of the nature, di- 
rection ot strength of the "relationship^ 


/Many non-empiricaX - 
'Sba^emeiius exiqi., ^ 
none were ^anined' 

. for ^ this review. ^ ^ 


2 • Single 

Correlation * 

^< ' * ,/ . 


Findings of relationship between" a , 
single ecologl5al>v4riable or a single ' 
personal 'or social chairficteristic and 
rertilxtyr suggests a x:argecxng pro— 
cedurej^or populaeticm poljjDy. 


Goldstein (1972, '73) 
iHarrington <n.d.) 
Mir6 & Mertens 

Sweezy (1973) 


3. Multiple 

Cojrrelatlo;!^ ' 

! ■ ' ' ° • ' 


Findings of relationship between mul- . 
tiple ecological, j>ersonal and social 
char?icteristics and fertility which may 
suggest J:argeting^pr6cedure for popvdtk- 


Adelman (1963) ^ 
^Heer (19661 
Repetto, (1972) 
^^^rath ° (1973) ^ 


4. Causation 


Demonstration of cor^'elation plus ^ 
reasoned argument**^r the direcfiion and 
' scope of causation in sytch form as to 

^«\^-t^a4>A. •f>>^si+- a t7An^ nr)l i cv pfct WOUld 

produce fe rtili-ty* change^ in ^a predict- 
able direction*- * ' 


Geftdell (1967),'. . • 
Hassan (1973) ^ 
-*!ueller U97^)* 
kdisen & Simmons 
(1971)' ' < 


5. felasticity 

o 


' Given corr^atipn and causation, an ^ 
e^jijsticity offers a specific prediction 
that a jitated percentage change in an 
independent variable would produce a 
given percentage change in ^JEer tility. 


Caiit & Weinin^6r \ 
(1973) 

T. Paul Schultz . 
, (1971) ^ '\ . ' 
(S^e TabTe,5).\ ' 


.6. E3tpenditt^re ' 


.At this level of analysis one could 
predict th^t a stated p^^entagb change r 
in* public sector expenditure would 
produce a predictfed fertility reduction. 


N^ne reviewed ^ » 


7 . Economizing 


, Research demonstrating that a given 
balance of resources between Sectors 

* could, not be replied by any alterna- 
tive, more post-effective mix pt 
expenditures. 


• None •reviewed 

: *• . ' i 


Note: See "Works Cited, Charts" in huf^yt of ^r full referenced. ^ " 

- * ' • , ■ • ' , ' y 
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ATTACHBIENT C 



Agenda for Research 



TABLE 5. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THE CORRELATES OF FERTILITg: 
DIRECTION OF RELATIONSHIP, AVERAGES OF ELASTICITIES. 
mn ADEQUACY OF RESEARCH.. 



/ " 

Nature pf the 
relationship 



Independent Variable 



Elasticity • 
(computed 
average from 



'* Adequacy 

of ' 



with fertility* studies cited) research 



Incolnie and its Distribution 
Incojn^ 

Income Distribution 

Socioeconomic Change 
•Economic Development 
Socioeconomic Status 
Education and Literacy 
Female 
Ifale 
Employment 
Male 
Female 
Rural 
Urban 

Children 4 

Vali;e of Children 
Age at Marriage • 
Type of Marriage , 
Costs of Children and Chi^dbearing 
Son Preference 
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Urban/rural Differentials 
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.24^ 
,36 



--.15 
-.25 
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(1) . 



(-1) 
(9) 



+.09° (1) 
-.19<3' (2) 



+.33 (3) 
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Fair 
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Poor 
Poor 
Pair 
Good 
Pair 

Pail: 
Fair 



Poor 

Poor 
Poor 
Pair 
Poor 
Pgir 

Pair 
Poor 



NOTES: • , - ' ' 

*(+) symbol is used if, the relationship to fertility is',direct, (-) symbol if 
the relations-hip to fertility is inverse, (0)' symbol if there is no relationship 
to fertility, a^d (?) symbol if the relationship to fertility is i ride termin ant.,., 
^Elasticities for' per capita incoige and income per worker. 
* *^Nvimbers in parentheses inddcate number of elasticities found. 
.^Elasticities for male earnings. 

<3El.asticities for female earnings and female labor force participation. j 
^Elasticities for percent of population in urban, areas. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Throughout this paper the term "social research" j.s used to 
mean both pure r^earch and pilot or demonstration projects de- 
signed to test hypotheses about the efficacy o£ family planning 
programs and socio-economic conditions which may^aff^ct fertil- 
ity behavior. The ^reader should- be aware thaf^wben the term 
"social research" is used, it refets to botH obsjgrvational and 
interventionist methodologies. • i 

2. * Space does not permit a con^lete review of AID-supp6rted 
social s,cience research on populatibn. However, the Office of 

-Population's annual volume, "Population Research Sponspred by 
the Agency for International Development," provides a compre- 
hensive summary. ^ / 

3. It is possible to make a distinction, between two types of 
' social .research on population — policy research which is di- 
rected toward the formulation oT new or improved population 
policies, and .program research, which is oriented toward the . 
implementation or improved operations of family planning pro- 
grams . Policy research deals with'both the consequences and • 
the .correlates or deteminants of population change. Program 
research deals with the more technical matter of improving our 
understanding of how family planning programs can, best be 
organised to serve specific cl^ienteles or target groups. There 
are a. number of places where policy and program, research over- 
lap. For example, reseaarch on the demographic impact of fam- 
ily planning programs can be considered either policy or pro- 
gram research. To the extent that such research looks only at 
changes in the fertility behavior of a target population and 
that such behavior is affected by a family planning program,. 

it is program research. However, when the attempt is rrtade-to . 
measure the impact of the program in the context of other so- 
cietal changes which occur during the time that the program is 
in operation, the research has policy as Well as program im- ' 
plications* Insofar as such research contains^ information re- 
garding the allocation of resources between family planning' 
programs and other investments which are inte^nded"* to affect 
the^emdgraphic varicibles, it has clear policy implications. ^ 
^ The^f fice^of 'Population has an extremely strong interest in 
social research on the operations of family planning programs • 
However, the explication of research priorities in thfe area of 
program research is contained in a separate parallel effort 
which is presently linger way. Programmatically, responsibil- 
ity for defining and support;^ng research activities related - to 
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family planning programs ;Ealls to the Research Division of the 
Office of Poptilation, while responsdbility for policy ^research 
falls In^-the Policy Development Division,^ > 

\. To a considerable extent the examination oK these ques- 
tions will itself eventuate in the creation of tfroader and 
more reliable data bas^s In the developing countries, in many 
instances the research questions discussed below beg, the ques- 
tion of whetM^r the data required for their answers exist, A 
lar^e part pf^tnany of the reseai^ch undertakings implied by 
those questions must perforce involve extensive data collec- 
tion. In irfany .-Countries, ,The World Fertility Survey is going 
a Ipng way toward providing the requisite data. For good dis- 
cussions af .the iSata requirements in^lied by the questions be- 
*lpw, see Ronald Freedraan, "Notes on the WFS (World Fertility 
purvey)' Research Program," London: World Fertility Survey, 
^AC.5»26, Aug. 1, 1974 (mimeo) and William Butz, Research 

Information Strategies to Improve Popula-bion Policy in 
hess Developed Countries , Santa Monica: Rand Corporation ' 
(R-952-AJD), February 1972. ^ • 

/ , * * 

5. Throughout this 'paper the term "family planning^ is used 
tq connote both formal prp,crrams and other activities which 
make possible 'the. use of modern forms of contraception, such 
a^ commercial distribution of contraceptives. 

6. There are several different operatHtonal definitions of %^ 
fertility presently in use. This paper subscribes to no 
singl^ definition; the term is used in its most general sens^^. 

7. The reader should be aware that this section does^ot iiti^^'"^ 
ply anything about the use of Title X (Population) funds fcff 
programmatic activities other than family planningu' Rathef^,/' 
our intention is 'to ir^dicate how Title research funds mighK 
best' be' used to examine ^fertility-influencing programs and 
policies which all donors and governments should consider in * 
overall development planning and implementation. 

8. This term as it applies to population-influencing inputs 
]^s explained in detail in the Smithsonian report, p. 62. 

9. Several readers of earlier drafts of this pape^ have ob- 
jected that one or another variatble was excluded which should 
have been included among those selected for priority attention. 
Among these was "the economic vajue of children" (especially ' 
in terms of old-age security) . Variables such as this were 
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excluded not because they are uniitrpqrtant nor because future^ 
research may not demonstrate that they are ikwerfully associ- 
ated with fertility, but b^ause the existing literature on 
the relationship between thSse other variables' and -fertility^ 
does not demonstrate that there is a strong .and persistent de>- 
gree of association or correlation. Given A^I^D. 's determinaV 
tAon to f\ind research on those variables whose relationship td^ 
fertility appears to hold the greatest promise for relatively 
short-term modification through policy intervention-, we se- ' 
lected those Vcifiabres. whose relationship with fertility ap- 
pears to be the strongest and the best understood at the 
present time . 

Furthermore, with specific reference to the economic val,ue 
of children, A.I.D. is presently supporting a major research 
project by the Rcind Corporation in Malaysia which is designed 
^ to examine this relationship specifically. Should the Rand 
study provide convincing evidence that the economic value of 
children is, indeed, a major determinant' of fertility, we will 
change our priorities accordingly. \- 

Finally, it should be noted that the priorities established 
in this paper are not intended to pers^uade other agencies sup- 
porting social research on the determinants of fertility that 
they should adopt the same priorities, in fact, a number df 
•other agencies have quite cJifferent priorities from those es- 
, tablished here (e.g., the World B&ik considers research on. the 
economic valUe of children to be' of highest priority, the Pop- ; 
ul'ation Council is on record as^ according highest priority to * 
research on the consequences of fertility). With that in imind, 
this paper consciously seeks to fill gaps not only in what is 
known about the' determinants of fertility but also in what 
each donor agency has committed itself to supporting. 

■» ^ • 
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A consensus is growing among family planning officials, 
ta^ographers , donor agencies, and >^ncemed governments that 
something beyond better family planning services will be re- 
quired to reduce fertility to target levels, much less to ZPG 
levels. Just what may Ije needed remfiins a subject of contro- 
versy. . . ' 

y 

We believe most couples have some notion of "desired faiq- 
ily size" based on more' or less rational consideration of their 
economic and social conditions, traditional values, medifcal 
circumstances, and family planning options. Most couples prob- 
ably have some idea of the minimum number of 'childr«i they 
want~tl>eir minimum desired family size. But we also know 
. from a variety of indications (e.g., the hig^i abortion rates 
in many countries) that after seme parity remges are reached, 
couples do begin to consider consciously — to wei^^^deliber- 
ately — the decision as to whether or not to have an' additional 
child. Many factors a^ear to enter into this decision j^- 
cess: knowledge about, and availability of falmily planning * ^ 
methods; the . acceptability of available methods and siirvices; 
potential economic and social ajdvailtages and disadvantages of 
the next child; status and' rolfe alternatives for the mother, 
^^^1 [Research^has uncoverjsd some strong correlations of parity 
#£fe^entials with some ot-^^s^ factors, both" the family plan-, 
~n|ng- service factprs (often called\}:he "supply" side of family ' 
lanning) and the factbrs affecting people's desires for chil- 
jen (or the "danand" side). The problem Of reducing fertility 
ight be summed up as one of - determining, within specific cul- * 
, t»res, the relative inqportance of these factors at different 
parity levels, and the most eff ective ' combinations of pub lie j' 
policies th&t could reduce the parities at which couples will 
. prefer and actually take steps to avoid additeLonal children. 
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I At the outset, of the family planning movement,' many of us 
belie^eG most couples! were- having far more children than they " ^ 
wanted; * early KAP studies seemed to confirm that vieW. 

Minimvmi desiired faimily siz€?s/t/as thought to be very small. 
It followed that provision of sa'fe, effective , apd convenient 
family planning services and in formatdpn* would suffice to re- 
duce fertility t6 low target levels. But that hopeful scenario 
appear? unhappily inaccurate. Indications' from many countries, 
particularly in Asia (Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, the Philippines, 
India, Pakistan) where family planning services have been made^ 
available on a wide, though not optimal", scale suggest strongly 
that while desired family size still falls short of actual- fam- 
ily size, it '^obably well exceeds the 2-3 children required if 
fertility "^s to fall to th^.?low target levels of these coun- * , 
tri^s . * ' , 

How can desired family size be reduced further? One way, 
of course, is to improve family plannjirng services and make them 
more widely available, reducing the disadvantages many couples 
now associate with availahi||r family planning servi^es^ to tip 
the balance in favor*.<)f famHy planning. . But affecting the 
other side of the balance* would help too. For even when 'family - 
planning services are as effective, convenient and inexpensive 
as possible, residual minimum desired f^ily size may remain so 
large as to prevent reaching low fertility targets. TJie evi- 
dence grows that economic ahd social conditions 'now leave mAny 
couples feeling compelled, or at least highly motivated, to aim 
for large families when they might otherwise prefer fewer chil-. 
dren. Their i^inimum desired family size may depend on, and 
change with, these conditions. Policies that either ease these 
conditio'ns or establish others likely to enhance the attractive- 
ness ' of 'imaller families may encourage or even enable more 
couples to opt for family planning^ at lower parity; they may, 
in other words, increase the demand for family planning -ser- 
viced. \ The' economic and social environment inevitably affects 
fertility decisions. The choide ^of whether or not to practice 
^fcunily planning, while voltintary,^ cannot be made in a vacuum. 
How we ^deal with this .fundamental fact can significantly affect 
future demographic patterns. The time has come to COTipl^ent 
worldwide effort? to provide more and better family planning 
services with effprts to (a) understand why so many parents 
•still prefer X^arge faimiiies or, more technicAlly^ the deterttfi- 
nants of fertility, (b) develop policies based' on this tinder- 
standing that can induce parents to- prefer smallet families,' 
and (c) assist those governments and population agencies al- ^ 
ready searching for "demand side" options, and. (d) brirlg to the 
attention of other governments the whoj-e range of options they 
might wish to be aware of and conside?:^ 
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ISSUES RELATING TO DEMAND POR,^»AMILY PLANNING 



The^Threshold Hypothe34s 

^ Many people, including several LDC leaders, now argue tha\: 
;,desi|fed family size, will decline in LDCs only when development ^ 
reaches some broad "thr^hold," providing a quant\im improvement 
in the ^living standards most LDC populations now face^^ That is 
a counsel of doom. Over a billion people now live in deep pov- ^ 
erty, with per capita "incomes" (including subsistence) of 
ur^der $150. Bringing those people — tb say nothing of those who 
will be born "in the next few. decades v-to any suc^i threshold 
will require massive resources which it may be extrem%ly diffi- 
cult if not iitipossible to produce. By better understanding 
^ what determines fertility, we should.be able to pinpoint those 

aspects of developmeht that seem mo^ relevant to family size 
and most feasible as rdutes to he'lp rfeduce' desired fairiily size. 

' Hopefully such understanding will enable governments to < 
allocate scarce resources at least in pai?t to fxind development 
programs concentrating on those selected aspects to achieve 
faster reductions in fertility^ tlian seem likely to occur through 
^ broader development. ' 

This^ proposal thus builds one of the main themes emerging 
from^the World Population Conference. Bress reports from 
Bucharest gave the impressaon that many LDCs posed "jDroad long- 
run economic development" as preferable to family planning ser- 
vices and other Specific "population poficies*' -in the debate 
Over how i)est to achieve demographic transition. Ouj/ proposal 
is of course consistent with the broad view that econoinic and^ 
social* development is a powerful determinant of demographic ^ 
change. But we go on to the presumption that some aspects of 
development ^affect fertility more than others, and that poli- 
•cies to strengthen those aspects can be used in combiQfit:ion ^ 
with family plamning services to accelerate demographic change. 
Contrary to what the Bucharest press coverage may have implied, 
manj^ LDCs ^Iso reject an either-or~ approach to develppment or 
family planning serviqes. , Rather, policymakers in these^ poun-'j- 
tries'are'now beginning to examine the interrelationships be- 
tween economic development and fertility with a vview toMevel- 
'oping' a contplement^ry package of developnent policies cind^ fam- 
ily planning programs^ Mamy policy makers have recently ex- - ' | 
pressed the need- for determining more precisely what affects 
j^ertility and for developing policies that would stimulate de- 
mand for family planning services at* generally lower parities. 
Government and* private leaders, both publicly and confidential- 
ly, have asked advice on what might work. A fev* ill Singapore, 
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the Philipfpines', India, and elsewhere, have, even" undertaken ex- 
perimental programs. More typically/ however, they ask what 
has been tried before, to avoid committing their own very ^ 
scarce resources to an iintried idea. / We respond, it seems, 
with the same meager list of program 'experiments and research. 
We seem to be in that transitional period in the development of 
a new area of ptiblic policy where raor^ is needed; but, because 
^ so little has yet been tried, littl^ will be tried unless hesi- 
tant governments are encouraged with additiongil resources and 
with^the additional strength that derives from exchanges with 
others in similar positibns and from a steady rise in the level 
of supportive research and p\2blic discussion. Somehow we must 
promote sound research and experimentation to break this vi- 
cious circle — to develop firmer understanding of what economic 
and social conditions will help determine fertility and what 
practical programs will encourage family planning. 

Next S teps ^ 

^ Several sophisticated and promising approaches to identi- * 
fying the determinants \of fertility have begun, ranging from 
traditional examination of correlations between fertility and 
^ broad societal cliaracteristics to frontier research using indi- 
' vidual data to explain and predict individual couples' fertil- 
ity. Unfortunately, not all this work is scientifically re->* 
^ spectable — reliable enough to base ^decisions on. 'The statisti- 
cal probldjtas ar^ complex, but the basic point ^s simple,: one 
must ^sort out t^jte net or separate effect on fertility of any 
one factor, like availability of family planning services or ^ 
family i^icome, holding all the other factors constant. All too 
often some factor that apparently influences fertility simply . 
madks the real, underlying influence. Our best* statistical 
methods may still be inadequate 'to do the' job perfectly, for 
both theoretical and practical reasons, but they should be ^ 
tried. AID has sponsored a review and appraisa^. of the litera- 
. ture on fejrtjLlity determinants that was publisheB by the 
. Smithsonian.' ,The most scientifically acceptable work does sug- 
I gest fertility deSlsions depend heavily on prevailing child 
mortality rates, opportunities for^ educatioil and employment 
especially- for women, the pattern of income distribution' and 
pos^sibly income levels, the economic contributipn^ of children 
both ir. their youth, (as producers, constnners, and "human capi- 
tal" investments) and in adulthood (as providers ^or aged par- 
ents). , ^ housing supplies es]^ecially in .urban areas, .nutrition 
of mothers and tiheir success in lactation,^ and the expectations 
of the ppOT as to how tHe costs and benefit associated with 
children may change as their parents* income and assets change. * 
Prom these studies, some policy implications emerge. v 
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Indeed, this pioneering work has^ ^ne'rated a long series 
of* questions ripe for answ^r/S--answei;s that vary in dif- 

ferent circumstances* We need .to develop such particular pol- 
icy isflplications for particular places. 

For •example, under what conditions will reducing child 
mortality generate a more-than-compensating reduction 
births? In other worda, are parents over-insuring ±h the form 
of "extra" childrjen? What rainimum level of education (especial- 
ly for wcxnen) affects fertility "preferences and how does that^ 
ef fept change as education continues? How mtich family planning/; 
population must the curricula include; how well Ccm the general 
"modernizing" effect of broader education encourage smaller 
families? What is the* separate impact on fertility of en^loy- 
ment opportunities, especially ,fbr women, taking into accotint 
different child-care methods, the appeal of such^jobs for men 
wh6 are household heads and possibly unemployed or underem— 
ployed, the pjfospects for actjiali^JLncreasing output of scarce 
goods and services, and so on? * Why^do so many small^ farmers 
believe it is better from an economic point of view to have 
children who help on, the farm than to hire landless l^iborers? * 
What do children really provide in the way of old-age support 
to, parents? ^ 

Such reisearch could go on indefinitely, of course? we are 
not proposing an "infinite" list of research projects/ We do 
believe, however, that 'the current small group of researchers, 
with current budgets, cannot cover even the major questions 
•with major (demographic implications • We are nowhere * near the 
.point of diminishing returns. ^ 

In the meantime we need not sit idly- by and await the re- 
sults of research on fertility determinants. We should act now 
to try out programs based on our best judgments as to wHat does 
inf luency fertility. (Particularly is this true of f in€mcial ' 
incentives, which tip the balance towards family planning re- 
gardless* of what^he underlying pros or cons may be; . th^re( are 
ethical issues surrounding incentive^ particularly of the im- 
mediate Ojr short-term variety, ;but^ responsible. incentive pi?o- 
grauns can be designed with a view to compensating parents^ for. 
the loijjg-rtm economic contribution pf children in a general way 
even before the precise contributioh of|children is fully 
8toOd«) Considerable experimentation Tias occU^V^ed with accep- 
tors' incentives and disincentives of various kinds. In addi- 
tion to \the few specific projects and policies developed in* 
this area in the past few years ^ere have been several formal 
and informal in Acat ions of inteVest going beyond^^hat is al- 
ready public knowledge, in terms of government interest or 
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interest among pai^cular officials of governments, where indi- 
, viduals themselves are thinking ahead to future activities 
which may develc^ into policy proposals. 

The list of attenqpts thtis far made tb influence family 
planning acceptance through "beyond family pleuining" activities 
or policies is 6hort but varied and extremely innovative. In 
Vandia there have been both private sector (the Tata companies* 
si£bstajitial incentives for vasectomies and the tea estate •^o- 
baby bonus" scheme under the management of the United Planters 
Association of South India) and public sector experiments^ (€he 
vasectomy camps, the Maharashtra ci^canunity incentives) . In 
Taiwan, t:here is the education bond project.^ In Singapore, MCH. 
benefits and fees. Income taxes, and even housing allocation j| 
have been designed to discourage large families. Labor legis- 
lation xn the Philippines has been promulgated to induce pri- 
vate firms to conside;^ various incentives * for employees to 
limit family size. 

Pakistan is about to launch a scheme offering insurance on 
the life of a son for parents who meet certain conditions, in-: 
eluding sterilization. The scheme will be igm by the State 
.Life Insurance Corporation, and will be siibsidized by the gov-- 
-emment. The Pakistan Planning ^Commission is beginning to ex- 
plore what fertility impact might result from deliberately tak- 
ing accotmt of programs and policies^n agriculture an4^ other 
< *^ec;tors tinden the forthcoming five year pleui. ^The Government 
of; Egypt ha s /been \ considering some possibilities including es- 
pecially the creation of industrial emjaitoyment for women* The 
Thai National Eqonomic Development Board has also exptesseti* in- 
terest in- experimental incentives for acceptors . The Inter- 
Governme^tal 6oordinatinV Coramittee located in Malays i"^ will be 
holding a regional workshop in mid-1975 reviewing "beyond fam- 
i^y planning" experience ii^ the area, and considering new ap- 
p^otaches. The most widespread recognition of the linkages be-, 
tvteen family planning emd maternal ,and child, health occurs in 
• .Africa where many people fee|. family planning will gain accep- 
^tance only if p::ovided in eonjtmction with services to ^^prove 
<l ,the J^ealth of e:cisting children and their mothers. The need 
for'^Aiore general rural de^slopiaent is neatly stated in the 
Kenya Development Plan: "the most effective way to bring the 
p [population] growth under control is through economic growth 
• ^ and, development in rural areas which will change the economic 
and ^Itural incentives which/ result in larg6 families. But 
what sorts of 'rural development works best we dp not yet/know* 

^ In approach^s still being developed or planned, evaluation 
and research should ^e built in both fbi: subsequent, refinement 
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and for building up a base^ of. experience for other countries 
and other effort's. As Was^thfe case with many family-planning 
innovations, Aot to mention tbe 'establisWent^of f&nily plan- 
ning. or anti-natalist public policies generjillyi the presence 
or i absence, of precedent is a factoii^Bln-l the de libera tile^,,.«o?r| 
taking place over ideas still in the proposal stage. ^^e senU 
of community with other family planning agencies ejcploiring siini^ 
lar innovations, the search for/^ea^rience ^s s^ome guide .to 
what -is feasible and where, thb pitf^^lls are, the desire for 
dialogue with people fami liar 'witii' the whole range of ideas and 
activities— these are all important factors that will help de- 
termine hoWi quickly and effectively concerned governments are 
able to move from broad calls /for integrating ppptiiation policy 
with economic and social development, to specific bperationa^v, 
progfams and pi)licies beyond famfiy planning. . 

INSTITUTIONAL NEEDS, 

The institutional structure created irt, the past pevefal ' 
years to support worldwide development of family planning ser- 
vices includes nvmierous university-based and non-government, 
organizations focusing on every aspect' of contrac6]^ive tech- 
nology, family pLanning services an^ 'demographic data. These 
well financed ini^f^itutions have molfilized able people to engage 
in progu&n research and development, education, and technical '. 
assistance to Interested goyemments. Lacking if^pompafabl* 
capacity a?id visibilit^ on the ".demand" side.. At present,- if 
a researcher or public Official concerned with pc/pulation and 
family planning policy is interested in othery countries ' ex- ^ 
perience with social or economicf polities /influencing fertil- 
ity, experience or ideas, about direct incentfives for, inducing 
reductions in fertility, the 8ta'te-cif-the-art"^hd/cutrent re^ ' 
search on fertility dteterminants , evaluation of Alternative fam-: 
ily planning m<Jtivationai approaches within they overall house- 
hold context of, specific culture?, /availability of techjnical 
assistance for designing motivational policies or jpirojepts, a 
forum for' brainstorming' with pepj^le' from various cb<intri4s;' 
grappling with the s/one range of problems/ etc. , he -has np ob-' 
viS^us source of helpr-no-\:enter staffcfed With f^rst-rat^ jsocial 
science researchers and practitioners and at the'cpr^^ a net- 
work of agencies and persons with this range of probiafts'. ""BucS - 
centers exist 'for many, problems', family planning aim otherwise- 
and have proved their wofth. . - *' , T ■ T 



While components of such capacity do eafist, including the/ - 
research efforts referred po above, the time ia long overdue 
for- the population community to establish major central- capacity 
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in this area.. This concept paper is intended to initiate an 
effort to do the job. * , 

• fThe overall objective for the Center would be to promote 

(a) the xinderstanding of the-^4;^namics^f fertility change and 

(b) the search ^or suitable means, basedr on better understand-- 
ing^ for inducing voluntary decline in desired fertility. The 
Center would be charged wi€ji the following specific fianctions, 
and v^uld'be expected to develop capacities in these areas of 
suffic^ient quality to earn standirjg^^a|^^ari international source 
of information, training, jiLew^ideas, guidance and leadership in 
th^ field of human fertility pj^eferences. ' 

I. A Watching Brief; • The Center would maintain a watching 
brief on |:he state of knowledge and prOgressTin px^blic policy. 
It would issue an annual assessment on ^e "demand side" which 
would infotifi governments and the population commvmity on the 
CTirrent state of the a;rt, Inajor new iiTsights, major unmet 
needs I etc. The assessment wou2,d^elp focus attention on thi? 
hitherto neglected side of the 'population problem and assist^ 
funding agencies in their reviews of their priorities. 
THis ^ctivf]b||^ should h^lp parti9urarly those governments that 
have expresjed general interest in moving on "beyond ,family 
planning" .^estions, but which are plainly unsuj:e oJf how, to ^ 
proceed given the shortage of practical approaches and even 
greater scarcity of actual experience. The Center's efforts 
(to sjjread the word on "beyond family planning" would help en- 
courage actual* program experiments by pointing. out as precisely 
as possible what approaches *seem mpst promising and by ensuring 
that what |>ast experience Vfe do hafve can react), those who need it. 

\ ^ Ad wd have noted, we have at hand several program ap- 
proached and research hypotheses designed to spur demand for 
family planning that aire ripe for further testing^. We believe 
other/ new (approaches will multiply if a- few can, only get under- . 
way.'^ The. Center's role of providing responsible encouragement 
/and suppott to parties interested in undertaking such programs 
/on research could bd crucial in the effort to accelerate prog- 
ress in the "beyond' family planning" area. ' ' 

II. Information Center: TJie Center 'wou^d develop a library 
arid a dissemination service designed- to r6ach» persons needing 
information on current research^ evaluation^ government or pri- 
vate policies, projects, etc., in the beyond-f'amily-planning 
fieli^. As a regular service^, the Center would j^iiblish a.newsr 
letter gilving recextt research results, sources of unpublishe^l 
materials, ongoing research, rec^j|fc^policy and prcjigram develop- 
ments, announcements of forthcoming seminars and meetings, • 
news of funding sources for research or projects, news of . 
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related activities at demographic and other -social .science 
faculties and ^ institutes, etc. The* Center would maintain and 
make available a list of institutions and individuals involved 
in pertinent research, teaching[, experimental pi^je<rt:«# etc. — 
i.e., the "sub-coiwuunity" of population students- emd practi-' 
tioners conce|ped mainly vith socio-*economic and psychological 
fertility determinants, rather thaxi contraceptive teciinology' 
and family planning , services mane^gement, logistics, and so on, 
bpt without overlooking the inqportant role that the style, con- 
tent and procedures of service delivery can have^ in influencing 
receptivity to family planning* . 

•III. Research and Evalxiationg The Center would promote and 
itself conduct research, on fertility determinants and would ' 
help asseTss the demographic impact of family planning serviceis 
and a variety of '•demand side" influences. li 'would support 
efforts tcinqproye statistical methods needed to sort out the 
demographic in^adt of different factors. (In so doing, it 
would help fill the gap that preseiitly exists on evaluation of 
£amily planning services; too, often it is blithely assumed that 
services are responsible for declines in birth rates which may, 
6f course, result front-other causes.) Thus the Center would 
pursue such sixbjectd as the economic rples^ costs ai\d benefits 
o^ children (both as young dependents and woirkers and as 
so\u:ce8 of support in*old age of parents), relationships be-- 
'tween fertility and female education, * infant mortality, etc. 
To promote and facilitate such studies, the Center would help 
maintain a network among researchers and interested institu- 
tions. » It would identify research gaps, make recoimnendatibns 
for research subjects and strategics, and help bring together 
researchers and « sources of finar^ce (pbssibly including gramt 
funds of its own) . Facilities would be available for Research 
at the Center or for using the Center as atii advisory and refer- 
ence resource for field research. Essential for maintaining 
the Center's capacities in these research role^t — and in. the 
training fu?ct;ions listed below-- would be research conducted 
by.meitib^rs of the Center itself. 

' IV. Technical Assistance a i ^d Professional Exchanjfe: The Cen- 
ter would host and conduct seminars, bringing together re- 
searchers, practitioners,' andplanners.* It would provide or 
help s^ure social scienog,^$3qpertise to assi§t governments to 
undertake^ program or po^cy research, or pilot projects. It 
would maintain close ties with other institutions concerned 
with, delivery system* management 'and evaluation; in order ,to 
relate to programs oriente^ toward the provision of se3rvices . 
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ana to fee,d research results relevant to such programs to the 
ioperating agencies. \ ^ 



out these func- 
, and for rea«- 



^l. Administration and Orgeml^ation; To carry 
tions, the Center would need a first-rate st^fi 
sons duelled out below it should be attached tcl an existing 
institution with strong social science resources and ties to 
the relevant communities in iiia0y countries, developed and de- ^ 
yeloping alike. . » 

For convenience we have beeri %6fejring to "the" Center as 
if w^ were envisaging one fl^aJlity lEor the world. In fact 
several options could be qonsidered:* 

) • First, if the case for the proposed capetcity vis accepted, 
it might make sense to have several serving diffe^rent regions 
of "the world, reflecting the great economic and cultural di^-- . 
ferences between, regions. and tfhe greater relevance of shareSk-**'*^ 
analyses and experience withiiV regions. Each would be staffed 
largely by persons from the region, and eadh could be funded by 
/combined local and donor resources. At present, however, given 
the fact that the area between Egypt and the Philippines con-- 
taips much greater I'gci^rnraMrfift interest in the apprpach to demo- 
graphic policy oiri4ined here thMi other parts o^ the world, it 
would seem sensible as a start tb^explore intere^st in estab- ^ 
lishing our proposed facility, elsewhere thart^ fn Africa and 
Latin America. ^ . 

A second approach might be a facility located in Asia. 
Taking account of (1) the need to economize on scarce funds, 
(2) the desirability of get^insr a Center operating quickly, 
^(3) the scarcity of social sciglhce talent in LDCs working on 
population, we jfeive sug^Mted the best approach would be to 
attach a Centeft^to an existing. institution strong in the rele- 
vamt areas. This approach would econctaaize on scarce resources, 
limit the "raiding" from other institutions needed to set up a 
new facility, and also minimize start-up time and administrative 
costs by.| taking advantage of the* administrative infrastructure 
of the host institution. 



When locating a regional facility, questions of the repu- 
tation of the host and of the general demographic "climate" of . 
the country in the eyes of other countries of the region would 
also have to be considered, in addition to the primary ques- 
tions of existing interest, institutional strength and possible 
^ coinmit^ient of individual persons who might taJce leading roles 
in developing the proposed Center. 
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The Center wotild be inteima^ional in character, purpose, 
staff and funding. VHiile focusing on Asia' for its service 
functions, the Center v/ould have ties elsewhere essential* for 
carrying out the functions suggested. ' 

i 

A third approach would be' to help an existing. LDC institu-* 
tion develop the functions we are' proposing either (a) as an 
individual Center as conceived here, or (b) as an integral- part 
of its Existing structure. To highlight properly the fbcus of 
the activities, the former would be preferable. The differ- 
ences between an international Center located in a developing 
country, and a local Center in the same location would probably 
be substantial. -Most local- population studies institutions are 
still 3taffed thinly and would take sbine time to develop enough 
experience to serve as a basis for a regional service capacity. 
Any institution which is primarily local derives most of its 
funding from its own government's budget (or parent institu- 
tion's budget, ^g^hich usually means the same thing^and most, of 
its attention and support appropriately is locally oriented. 
Its leadership*^ could not be expected to give high priority to 
a regional activity. compared with the demands of its own pri- 
mary heme concerns. - 

A fourth approach would be to attach the Center t<p an in- 
. stitution vin a developed cojuntry selected particularly for its 
.social science strength, reputation and track record in interna- 
tional population studies research facilities. This approach 
would minimize the institution-building period and 'help, get the 
activities going with minimum start-up time loss. The quick 
staft and^fpcusing of attention on the substantive problems and 
activities, would be a ma^r advantage-. On the other hand, not 
to develop a' strong capacity and innovating influence^ in the 
LDCs themselves is clearly a disadvantage. 

A fifth aj^ro'stch would be to seek the advantages of both 
LDC and DC locations by pursuing two ^tracks at once — gaining 
the advantages of tilfte, profile^nd avaifKb;:^^ty of expertise 
of,v.jfelie DC "Sipproach and the advantages of the^ LDC location. A 
.truly inteianatiorial free-standing Center loca^feid in an LDC would 
have to be a, fairly substaij^ial operatiozi, aicrig the lines of 
our third approach above. (It could also serve as an example 
for other cotintries for the strengthening of local capacity in 
the whole "demand side" area, an important— tperhaps the most 
important — institutional objective to be sought in this problem 
for any country wishing to attack its population growth problem 
seriously within its econt^mic and social context.) 
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VI. Center Staff: A single Center might consist of around 10 
experienced pro;fessionals/ including director, Administrative ' 
officer, two economists, sociologist or ^anthropologist, psychdl 
ogist, family planning services specialist, someone with ex- \ 
perience in running pilot programs, information/communications 
specialist, and librarian. The annual budget' for these people, 
might amount to $250-300,000. Additional provisions^ would have 
to be made for secretarial services, publications, travel, and 
the Center's own studies. 

A dual approach might consist' of roughly twice as many pro 
fessionals divided between two locations, with proportionately 
greater resources for pxiblications; travel,' and studies. 

jgevelopment of a detailed Budget would take more time than 
was^ ^^ailable for. preparation of this paper. An ord^r of mag-^ 
ni t^de for the Center when fully staffed at the suggested 
level, including adequate funds for travel, publication, and 
the complete range of activities envisaged, should be no less 
than $500,000 per year, net of its own funds for in-house or 

. contract projects which could vary enormously. This could be 
considered the core costs. To the extent the Center' succeeds 
in encouraging new research^, or pilot activities, or "hosts 
seil{inars partly financed i^y pther agencies interested in the 
same problems, its scope would be greater th^n implied by, its 

* own direct • funding. The Center should be empowered to receive 
special grants, as a channel or direct manager, for particular 
projects where, the prq/ject personnel and financing agency agree 
that the Center would be a suitable location or intermediary. 

' In this capacity the Center would serve a similar function as 
the OECD Development Center has ,done, although not in the popu- 
lation area* 
f 

Of course costs would vary according to the approach taken 
with respect to the varying options described above. Again, 
time precluded making separate estimates for the different 
approaches . 
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October, 1974 



World Bank Research on Population . - s 



!• Although research has long been an established part. of the 
regular economic work of the World Bank Group, it has only been 
since 1971 that there has been an organized research program. 
The establishment at that time of a separate budget for, re- 
search, and of research conmittee to advise on the scope and 
content of the research program and its implementation, re- 
flected a consideratble growth of research activities already ' 
taking place. By the standards of many donor agencies, the 
budget fox external research is not, however, a large one. In 
the current- year it is approximately $2 million. This has to 
cover research in all areas of Bank inteirest — for example, 
agriculture,^ education, trcinsportation, industry, etc. — so that 
the ^ount^ and numbers of projects in einy single field is very 
limited. • Substiantial programs of data collection are therefore 
not feasible. The external research budget has to cover all 
contractual payments with outside parties — ^whether individual' . 
researchers, consulting firms, or ins^tutions--all travel, in- 
cluding that by Bank staff, incurred for the supervision and 
execution of the research projects and all data processing 
costs, even that done internally . ^ *It exqludes, however, 
(a) staff time on research projectsr (b) small, generally 
short-term studies, financed internally; (c) much economic 
work of a (juasi-research character done in connectlpn w;Lth the 
Bank's own analyses of individual econcmies, s^ctors>ior proj- 
ects, and (d) research which is financed by loans arid credits 
as part of specific lending operations. It also excludes the 
Bank's participation in the Consultative Group on International » 
Agricultural Research. , 

2. The principal purpose of the Bank's research .program is to 
support its own activities. These include the. assessment of 
developme^nt progress in member coxmtries and a good deal of ad- ^ 
vice on economic cuid sectoral policies. An increase in under- 
standing of the developnaent process cind the inrprovement ^f the 
data base and analytical techniques available for general coun^ 
try ecoijomic work is thus an important objective of the research 
program. The Bank is also. anxious to assist in developing 
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indigenous I research capacity in developing countries. It there 
fore stresses i collaborative research with individual^ and insti 
tutions in^ developing countries to Reinforce our respective 
smalytical 'expertise and understanding of development issues. 

3. For some tune, the major constraint onresearch activi- 
ties has been the availability of funds from the external fe- 

arch budget arid requests for these usualljf' far exceed the 
bunt available. Proposals for the research coraraittee are 
n6rraally prepared and sponsored by individual staff members 
who will themselves be undertaking or collaborating in the. re- 
search.* While the committee does from time to time take a \ 
look at the balance of the research portfolio^ to determine 
areas of high priority for new projects, there is no specific 
budget by subject and the competition is very keen. Most proj- 
ects are either initiated by staff members or arise from previ- 
ous discussions between researchers and Bank staff. Although 
the Bank does receive directly outside proposals for research, 
it is not in general able to support these unless they fall 
within the work program and research interests of particular 
functional' departments and divisions within the Bank which 
would be prepared ta sponsor them, and the participation of 
staff members in the implementation phase of research is then 
usually much greater than would be the case with, say,^ most 
foundati(^)l^s. The research financing is necessarily on^a 
project-by-project basis and the Bsink is not in a position to 
be able to give core support to research institutions. The 
Bank' s .general research support is therefore lira^ited both by 
its small level of funding and t:he availability of staff mem- 
bers to monitor and participate in the pjroject. 

4. In population, at the present time, the -Bank is concerned 
particular: ly with economic aspects of household behavior in' 
general ar\^ the determinants of fertility as a central aspect 
of this I''- In this regard, it is currently collaborating in two 
projects. One involves a .fifuirvey of rural households in North- 
east Bxazil, carried out by.^SUDENE. The other; which is also 
financed By tl>e Population Council and the British Oversea^ 
Development Ministry, arid involves collaboration with the In- 
stitute of Develppraent Stu^ies^ at the University of Sussex, is 
a comparative anthropological study of population and labor 
force questions in several countries.* We are also sponsoring 
research jointly with >ID^on the design of household surveys 
to improve their '-'usefulness, b'pth for research and also for 
Bank operational pxirposes. ^Researph into population -questions 
is an important part of this. The Bank is also interested in 
migration. A number. of small studies have been made by Bank 
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staff and consultants on the state pf knowledge a^ on ways o^ 
carrying out research into this important but difficult subject*, 
and it is probable that more research, on this will be financed' , 
,^in th,e future. , ^ 

5. Apart from research ^financed, through our external Research 
-budget, some loans and credits carry research components. 
Population projects are no exceptions. For example, the Indian 
population project involves our financing a population study 
center in each of the two project areas • These centers have 
responsibility for monitoring and evaluating the progress of 
the project. They also assist in building staf ^ capacity in 
two ^management institutes to undertake worfe in population. 
They also are expecte^^ to suggest and evaluate controlled ex- 
periments and will have the opportunity for \3oing a good* deal* 
of other population research. Bank pro jects liave ^also provided 
liraite^l assistance for population centers in other countries. 
Studies directed towards management questions have dften been 
associated with our projects. Sometimes these are directly 
financed by the' Bank; often these bee^ f indeed by other 

agencies but coordinated \<:ith the neeBs of the^^project. 
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Summary of Discussion 



1.^ Population an^ ^Development 

Because of the emph^psis placed by the World Populatio?i 
Conference in Bucharest on the need to consider population ^ 
.phenomena within a broader development context, the meeting 
opened wi^h some discussion of the significance of the Bucha- 
rejst conference. Mr. Wahren gave a positive view of the 
Bucharest proceedings, arguing that the Conference was a suc- 
cess despite its overlay of political rhetoric, because the 
importance of concern about population trends was xinderscofed; ^ 
enphasis wais placed on both population and development, not 
either pne or the other. The post-Buchaijest regional confer- 
ences to conaider region-specific populat»n plans of action 
may be able to reach pragmatic conclusions relatively free of 
political constraints. To conclude that family planning has 
f4i;led or that develojanent will automatically solve population 
problems is unjustified and reflects a need to clarify the ex- 
pressed aims of family planning programs: societal fertility' 
reduction vs. provision of services to individuals. Mr. Wahren 
noted that ?k growing scarcity of population funds in relation 
to demand requires much more care in setting priorities for- 
faunily planning programs and for research agenda. 

'* " ^ 

Mr. Sicat said that gpvernment popiil^tion programs and 
the activities of international agencies in the population 
field are )nisperceived as being concerned only with fertility 
reduction and, hence\ help to create and intensify the kind of 
debate between those who enqphasize population variables and 
those who argue that population questions wou^-d 'take care of 
themselves in the course of social and economic development. 
Mr. Sicat affirnted that population and development are in- 
tegrally related; development planners need to be fully cog- 
nizant of the in?>lications of population trends for their ' 
planning. Planners and population experts should both be 
concerned ed^out the impact of development policies on' popula- 
tion trends. Mr. Sicat underlined- these points by quoting ' 
from the Philippine four-year development plan for 1974-77:* 
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The magnitude of populatioii growth is important, 
A high population growth rate poses needs that 
take away vital and critical ifesources from the 
economic development effort. It magnifies prob- 
' lems of unenployment, the supply and quality of. 
social services , poverty, InccMne distribution and 
urbanization. Consequently, the ach ie ve xne'n t ^ f 
. the desired level of social and economic ^evelop- 
^ ment becomes a considefaKLy more difficult task. 

This complexity of the population problems ifT 
constraining the soci^il and economic developjnent 
of the country brings' the issue within the ^im- 
mediate and long-run concern of development plem- 
ning. . . ^ n ^ 



9 



In the ensuing discussion th^re wcis agreement that popula 
t ion , and developHtiq^t are integrally related, but a divergence 
of opinion on what -Is known about the relationships and on 
priority re^search needs. Ms. Mir6 reiterated the concltisions 
of her meiporandum for the Conference* which were^ supported 
by most participants: Not nearly enough is known about the 
effects of population on developmerit; answers at tHe cfl'obal 
or macro-level, have not been emd probably will ,not be very 
useful^ for poli^ makers. Studies at the micros-level for par- 
ticular country situations hold greater promise. We do know 
something ^©ut the effects of some aspects of development on 
Tpn^al at ion [phenomena but very little about such veuriables as 
iiictome distribution. There is need, . therefore, both to clsu:- 
ify emd Seep^n what we alreadj^ know and to undertake more 
basic research in areas about 'which wfe know little. Therfe is 
a need aa\;well to broaden our concept of what develoi>ment xs; 
several md'^^els rather t^an one may be appropriate. 

Several participants made clear tha't the usefulness of 
•^cial^ science research to. policy makers has been modest. 
Planners seek quantitative analyses of costs, benefits, and 
trade-'^ffs among alternative pc4)ulation programs emd- develop-^ 
ment strategies but mpst research carried out to date cannot 
provide this infoirmation. It was agreed that priority should 
be assigned to exploration of variables most simenable to pol- 
icy manipulation. . ' ^ > 



♦See pp. 169-185. 
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Mr. Chenery* notpd that planners need not understand the 
causal -links between" population cuid economic and social vari- 

^ables, but need sin^jly to be aware of strong associcition be-i 
tween such factors as level of education or infaint mortality 

^and fertility 1-evels in order to make policy decisions. The 
task for th^ development planner is a reduction of population 
growth rates at lower levels of natibnal^ income than has been 
achieved t6 date except, perhaps, iji Mainland China. (A dis- 
cussioa of "population-re3;^ated chdices" that need to be made 
by the developmentvplaQner is contained in Edgar ,0. Edwards ' s 
background papey presented at the conference.*) ♦ 

2. Social Science Research Needed ^or Population Pc^licy 

Mr. Demenyt asserted that we know a/considerable amount 
about the effect of population growth on development, although 
there was little demonstration at Bucharest;, of awareness of - 
these implications. The basic problem, cis lir. Demeny sees it, 
is that the political and market mecheuiisms of society are not 
workingin the .population area. The indj-vidual is affected "by 
the fertility behavior of his . fellow citizens, but he canhot 
affect this behavior. Hence,* the collective good is not de- 
livered by the system. Here lies the rationale for govern- 
mental instruments to evaluate the problem cUid.to deliver -it 
to the political process'. Social scienge research can illu- 
minate the design of policy instruments and can study the 
failures of the political process. 

The kind o^ information that is needed ^lls into two 
categories: ^ (1) what *are th'e demographic processes under Wc<y, 
and (2) what are their causes ar^d effects? In the matter of 
causes ,< the primary areas for study are those which are sub- 
jetct to governmental, intervention or manipulation. 

*^ Mr. Demeny argued,* ^however , that we must resist the 
ten5>tation of establishing a priority research list and must 
be"* fully aware of the fact th^'t social research takes a long^ 
time, often provides ambiguous answers , ^ptnd is sometimes a 

'^wasteful process. .Still, we already know a great deal. We 
need: to pull, it together for policy makers, revealing gaps in 



♦See pp. 5-21. 

tSee his background paper, "PopulHtion' and Developments 
An Agenda for Policy-oriented I^iesearch, pp. 51-63. 
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thQ present .knowledge, and thereby create demand for further 
required res'earch. * ... * 

• . t\ , - ^ • ' . ^ ^ 

^ .With respect to research on the ^consequence^ of pop^-a^- 
tic5n grov/th^ Deitie^^ suggested consideration of national "popu- 
lation impact *r€5Ex>rts" every two or three years. Thesfe re- ^/ 
ports must b6 wjritten in such a 'way that^ they will reach ^nd 
be read by the right people. They sh'ould focus on the impact , 
of population chang# on subgroups of society, . e.g.', on spe- ^ 
cific age groups, wmen in.the chil'dbearin^ age, lemdless 

'laborers, industrial workers, as well as' on the nation as a . 

Mr. King* expressejd modept^ disagreement with Mr. Demeny,' 
assertipg that we do not knov^>^!rough for policy-making. He ^ 
noted tbat most governments l^ck stroing population, policiea.* J, 

'which suggests that' there roigKi..^lDe^l5trility 
decision-making process' in. adopting such policies (are' the •' 

,ke'y factors value judgements, ladk of knowledge* communica- 
ti6rii^ap9, or what?). The secoijfd question for regip^rch de- 
scriB^AlSy Mr. King is "how policies which are -adofpted l^ight be 
mad4^ robi^ effective. ^. 

' * Oh the first question ^for researcl^, Mr. kin^ noted thPat , 
gQvernmen^ts may differ- as. jbo^the magnitude of the problem^ .but 
that research has already jsh^wn tHat^ there are certaiu facts 
with which disagreement Xb not rationally ppssible, e.g. ^ the' 
mathematical certainty of the m(jjmen€um of pppulet ion' growth 
and its implications., 'some governments may also hold liaive 
views on the rat^^^t-^whicli fertility will deolJ^e in a 
"natural^* way cons^quWt upon social and econpmic development. 
Resea'rch has not yet illuminated which are ^the, key variables 
in this .proces^. ^ \ ' - , : 



On the impact of population 'growth on development/ . 
Mr.' King noted that planners tend to * look 'only at a al^oit time 
frame while popuXation processes are long-term in nati^ire. One 
way to affect their perceptions on this matter wou|.d be to - 
iVolats^-BgffiOilatioh effects Upoiv.qertain sectord.. e.g. educa-' 
tion. Basic^research *is not needed here: what Is required is 
.applied research^and communicatibn of its results to the policy 
maker. Mr. King/ f^/els*, however; there xs a research gap. in ^ 

■ ^ • - ' f ' V 

*See Timothy Ki|ig# "Economy Research' Priorities : Popula- 
tion .and IteVelg/pmdSfiC, " pp. 67- 92 • . * » ' ^ 
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the area of^the impact of population growth on (Overall economic 
development. While the bcisic Coale-Hobver model is still 
fairly powerful^ on theoretical grovmds, its predictive' power 
has- not proven to be very high, when tested with available' em- 
pirical* data. * 




A third question for„ r'esearch is that of the Mal^uM^an 
debate : to what extent can the world support a growii^g popu- 
lation? .Mr. King ccanmented that he did not find most of 'the ^ 
speculatilon on carrying capacity of thfe earth ve^ helpfulr, 
sinceyit tends to exclude such important considerations as 
man^er^l skill "and organizational arrangements. 

i « ' / *** , 

^ A fourth area for research is on the effectiveness of 
^polici^ to reduce fertility. We ne^d to find out how to run 
family planfiing programs better^ !mis involves managerial 
2:esearch as well as social reTO< 




Finally,^ Mr. King argu^ that we do require more under- 
stcuiujjig of the determdLnahts of fertility. For example, what 
are the' benefits of children in a given isociety? Recent re- 
search ooncerniii^, l:he economic^ of American slavery suggests 
slave did not pay off his owner's' investment 



that a nj^ewborn^s 

vmtil the^ge of 27. If this is true^ it cast^ ^doubts upon 
^ome of €he 2UBSuit5>tions as to the , economic value^ of children 
in agrarian societies. . 

In^all of these resdcurch areas, Mr. King sbrgued that so- 
.Gial sfcientists must look not only at the national level and 
at the level of the individual and the family, bu$: also at the 
community level, the level at which pro-natalist social forces 
are most effective. / . ■ * ' 

In the general disdussion that followed the, two.px:esenta- 
•tions, the disagreement between Mr. Demeny and Mr, King was 
iield to-^be mor'e apparent than real. Mr. Demeriy was erophasiz-; 
ing the use of "reseaxcjn to motivate the est2d>lishment of pop- ^ 
ulation policies, while Mr. King was' emphasizing the utility ,1 
of. research to inform the nature^of policy. B^th types of .re- 
search ^€t necessafy, and each is coraplenientcury to the other. 

Mr,^7ab?ih identified a need^'.fot l^udies of ^the social and 
economic consequences of Alternative po]pulation trends. As a^ 
beginning, the anaiys^fs might deal witit) the relationship of 
p^lic expenditure tp varying population trends ^In specific 
countries. * ^ ^ • ^ . ^ ^ 
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Ms..*-Oil^\irg/©d inore^^^tention to comprehensive', dertailed 
J^ngitudinal raicro-studres/ capable of. 'demonstrating how and 
by what^-irtedns people adapt and adjus^t to changes in the condi- 
tions ^of lif^brouCf^t about by the development process. 
Cross-sectional statistical surveys can provide an indication 
of .the rasuits of behavioural adjustments but they leave us in 
signific^t degree guessing as to how the adjus^tments actually 
occur. As an exan^ls she referred to Scarlett Epstein's book 
Sou^aiVndaa; Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow - Mysore Villages 

Isited. ^ More ^generally, she eittphasized that development, 
^whi lA ^ha^ng certain obvious general characteristics, was an 
histolKical process, involving all aspep^ of behaviour ♦ Cer- 
tain' cohclus ions follow from this view. 

^ " / ■ 

One IS that development will, for its vinderstanding and 
management, ^require A con5>rehensive approach at all levels — 
local, regional, national Md iiitsmational . As has often 
been noted, this calls for interdispiplinary researclT. How- 
ever, the ^interdisciplinary comp^lience needed for such re- 
seai;ch does uot' seem to be fuj^ appreciated. For lack of 
understanding^ interdisciplifiary work is diffic\filt to launch 
and of teiMtneets .with' poor^ response. Methodologically, these 
problem^ can be described as a mattep^of compleinenting the 
typical^ statistical approach to ^.e^lopment research with* 
what may be termed taxonomica^^tudies. Anoi^er conclusion 
is ihat the time scale^fpa^-^^ehavioural chaiffge as often as not 
is one of ~ generatJLons rather, than years. When change finally 
comQS, it may be both rapid and drastic. Differently put, it 
is ndt realistic to think of development as^-a smooth gradual 
process, as is of ten ^assumed or implied in development plans* 
This 'is' ah observation that is'Jiighly pertinent in relation to 
changes in t^e pattern of reproduction* 

*Mr. Sicat emphasized that the g,aps in knowledge become 
ittore apparent-when dealing with a. concrete .situation in an . 
individual obtmtry. Interdisciplinary ^research is difficult, 
and Mr. Sicat i,finds himself often unable to understand conclu- 
sions emerging • from such research. TSiese- include political 
science, psychology; publ^.c administration, and anthropology • 
Mr. -Sicat no^d the complementcurity of micro- and macro- 
studies. Each is needed to make the other more meaningful. • 
Mr^ Sicat reported that population experts in the Philippines 
had drawn u]f> a iist of priority research relating to popula- ' 
tion policy.' (See pp. 189-196.)'^. / > 
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Mr* Sinding TBt^Txei to his paper, "A Strategy for AID 
Support of social Research and acperimentation on Determinants 
of fertility,"* which specifies a number of questions for re- 
search, concentrating on the demographic iii5>act of family 
planning programs and the effect of a number of other factors'* 
such si^inccHne distribiztion, female cTducation and enqployment, 
and infant and child mortality on fitrt^-lity with an atteirpt 
to find thc^mo^t cost-effective Idoasur?^s ' 6r^ailable to tJie 
policy laaker. i^ . ^ , , ^ - . ' ^ 

Nr.^Mathi^son note4 that UlC diplomatic representatives . 
in a large number of countries, even those with official pol- 
icies to reduce population growth rates, are concerned with 
the political s^ensitivity of foreign assistance for popula-' 
tion iJolicy research and implementafion. He urged attention ' 
to the problem of justi:^ing to policy makers in industrial 
counl^ries the need .for wntinued and increasing expenditures 
for develo^5roent programs, whdn there are those who look with 
'despair at current development efforts and pr^ict that inev- 
itable growth of population will lead to even more grave 
poverty. 

Mr* Wahren pointed to the current simplistic arguments ^ 
about the causal linka^between social and economic develoi^oe^ 
and rapid reductions in fertility. Be gave the exaxoples of 
Cuba and the Democratic Repviblic of Vietnam, DRV, educated, 
well-fed,^ and egalitjarian societies, ^ich nonetheless \con- 
t^inue to have population growth rate of 2.3 percent a[nd 2.7 
percent respectively. /Similkrly, in china t^e population 
growth rate ,i$ ^till/pW the /order of 2 percent. 'The DRV has 
recently adopited a yigoroiis/ policy to encourage fertility re- 
ductions • Mr. Wediren urged' studies oh the process of reaching 
decisions to adopt popttlation policies. He suggested that 
there be a seriea of case studies examining in detail how 
population policy came into being in a sample of developing . 
countries. These might provide guidelines for action by in- 
teimaticnal agencies as well 'as for concerned citizens and 
NGO's in countries which^have not yet adopted population 
policies » ^ 

K , 



♦See pp. 290-310. A related paper on "Social Research and 
Prograina Reducing Birth Rates." presented l>y Ronald Preedinan 
to^ the first Bellagio Confererifce on Population, April, 1970 
is* reprinted, pp. 25-4 8. ' ^ f 
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Mr.^Berelson saw two themes in the discussion: (1) 
whether population policies ought to be adopted, and (2) which 
policy approaches are most effective. On the first, he noted 
that we" at pr absent are' less sure than foirmerly about the rela- 
tionship between development and population. Suph, research 
must be done in particular locales? study of the consequences 
of popu;Lat ion growth may provide cc^nopelling reasons for the 
adoption of policies-. On the second question, research must 
COTtront tne as^^imption- of sane policy makers that if they 
work even harder on general development, population growth 
will take care of itself. If a few development variables 
("thresholds") can be identifie*d'by research as most in?>ortant 
in affecting fertility, this information would be of great 
utility to policy makers. ' Finally, the effectiveness of di- 
rect interventions via family plan:?ing programs and^'the . 
optimal resource allocation^ to alternative programs and 
approaches are fertile 2u:ea8 for .policy reseeurch. ^ * 

Mr. M\isc2Lt rioted that there were many countries in the 
world which were already comnitted to population-policies and 
which did not need further studies of the consequences of*' 
rapi4^ growth merely to spur recognition of the problem. He 
emphasized the need for more extensive studies of social ex- 
periments affecting population vai^iables presently under way. 

Mr. Bell noted that population pr^iems are different in 
different settings and governments also see them diffe«%nt:ly 
in the same setting. Therefore, research must be coiintry-^ 
specific and ideally sljould be done by nationals of the coun- 
tries in question. This implies the need for the establish- 
ment of reseeurch capacities in diverse and niunerous places 
along with the, est;ablishment ^of clear links between the 
researchers and the policy makers. 



3 . S t r engthaning 


Research Capacity, Dalta Gath^ing, and 


Links ^o Policy 





Social Sciences and Social Processes 

In his opening discussion Mr. Sutton spoke of the cosqpl id- 
eated ways in which social sciences relate to social' pro- 
cesses. He noted that some social processes are amenable to 
change through government policy, but that maxly are not. The 
social sciences are important less for their capacity to con- 
^ tribT;/e directly tc>- policy formulation and decision than for 

^ their role in affecting "the mood of the world*? and in shaping 
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the ideas that become current and influential. The shifting 
mood of the times is an important factor in policy chcinge. 
Mr. Sutton noted a recent Large;-sc^le shift from an optimistic 
view of the" future to one more characterized by doubt and 
p^simism, a shift that could have and- perhaps is having impli 
catioijs for fertility. The extraordinary change that has oc- 
curr:ed in the past year or sc^ in official opinion and policy 
in Mexico ^as mentioned, j^d iMr. Sutton speculated on what 
effect the social sciences may^have had in bringing it about. 
One outcome of social research may be that it . lends a note of 
authority to statements of, social scientists that gives them 
weight and access to the attention of policy makers. A pos- 
sible factor in the sudden popularity of population policy in 
Mexico may hav^ been the success of the social sciences in 
bringing into public awaijeness the fact that there is cin un- 
filled demand ^or family planning in Mexico Eind the subsequent 
realization that it may be good jpolitics to atteir5)t to meet ^ 
that demaj:^d. greatest valuie of the social sciences may<^> 

lie in their capacity to provide the right information at the 
right time and in specific aitd concrete details Utiere are n 
good, general models for the organization of social research 
that have universal applicability. Institutioned. structures 
arc quite diverse; it is therefore necesseuy to ^approach the 
orgcuiization of social sciences in- the context of specific 
countries and specific in-country situations. Mr. Sutton con- 
cl\^ed by calling attention to the relative, scaurcity of micro- 
level studies in the area of {>opulatioh and by noting a com- 
parable need for Aitermediate-level research in which the unit 
of analysis is something between the single family and the 
population aggregates that are of concern to large sample 
surveys . 

Mr. de Graf t-Jomison made a number of useful observations 
in his opening comments. They were directly relevant to the'' 
several topics for this session cind have been incorporated 
into the sumijicury at several points below.* 

Strengthening Research. Capacity 

Mr. Bell pointed the group to the question of the state 
of research capacity in the ^LDC's and asked if the essential 
.institutions are, in fact, built. Mr. de Graft-J&lmson said 



*See also >!r. de Graft-Johnson* s backgrotind memorandum, 
pp. 155-161. V 
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that, as a result of developments in the past 10 y^ars, -social 
research capacity is fairly satisfactory in Africa.' There are 
three demographic centers supported the U.N. and a faiir 
number of universities with developed' social and population 
research capacity. Most African universities^ are fully funded 
by governments, a fact that determines to some degree the di- 
rection and sp.ee d of their development and the kinds of re- » 
search they undertake. Two lacks were noted— /some deficiencies 
in library holdings and services and in some areas and for some 
purposes a scarcity of data. Donors could help to 'augment 
capacity in some areas of Africa by making it possible for 
senior personnel of developed country institutions to serve 
for periods of time in LDC institutions where they could guide, 
teach, and assist younger people who are learning the research 
craft. As Mr. de Graft-Johnson put .it: LDC research institu- 
tions in Africa need people more than they need research 
grants . , 

Ms. Miro said that there are in Latin America important 
groups of social scientists who could be directed toward policy 
research and who are becoming interested in it. The tcisk, as 
she sees it, needs botl^ demographic and socio-economic ana- 
^ lyticaJ. abilities. The capacity exists, but the attention 
thus far has been minima*}. 

Institution-building, especially persofmel development, 
was seen by Mr. sicat as of continuing iii5)ortance in Asia. He • 
noted the constant drain on resources as researchers retire or 
are drawn off into other occiq>ations and hoped that donor 
agencies would be concerned to maintain a =proper balance by 
helping to replace* capacity lost by the departure, of .re- 
se^chers . ' s v. 

Dr. Bindary described past research, efforts as charac- 
terized by an enphasis on demographic, family planning, and 
KAP studies and sees for the future a new awareness of the 
complexity of population problems and of their multidiscip Un- 
ary implications. He expressed doubt that Egypt has dli the" 
capacity needed for' interpretive research with multidisciplin- 
ary complications and anticipated problems of motivating in- 
's-titutions to engage in population resecir<?h and in mobilizing 
and coordinating existing capacity. 

Several speakers mentioned the iii5)ortance of continuing' 
support for basic research during a^ period when problem- 
oriented research is 'beingr' emphasized. Several also noted 
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that in many LDC's the capacity to generate data has outrun 
the capacity to analyze them and saw an importaAt role for 
donor agencies in helping to strengthen analytical capacity, 
especially in depeurtments of statistics. The need for con- 
>ytinuing encouragement-and support of such departments was fre- 
^quently referred to in this and other sessions. Although many, 
countries may have reasonably good social research capacity, 
the point was made that there is still a need for the input of 
ideas and results from the oufside, 2md it is still inqportant 
to keep open channels of communication among social scientists 
in different countries and especially between those in the de- 
veloped and less developed areas. None of the Third World 
paurticipants saw "academic ^snperialism" or "neo-colonialism" 
as an issue hindering such collaborative efforts so long as 
the collcd^oration takes place on equal terms. 

Data Gather xng 

Good and accessible data arp an essential^ requisite for ^ 
' good policy telated research. Three types of data gathering 
activity were discussed by Mr. Tabah — censuses, surveys, and 
vital regi,6tration — ^with much pf the discussion focussing on 
the first two. He suggested special attention to gathering 
data for the small count^ries where fertili'ty has declined re- 
cently amc^ to the large countries where changes in fertility 
au:e not taking place. The relative advantages and costs o^ 
censuses smd surveys were discussed at some length with some 
consideration being given to the idea tjiat perhaps the time 
has come ijfi some countries to consider discontinuing censiis 
counting. Censuses are more expensive than surveys and aure 
more limited in what can be obtained.* Surveys,, as Mr. Lux 
pointed out, offer greater accuracy and can encompass a wider 
range of variables. On the other hemd, Mr. Demeny noted that 
generad^izations for small political and geographic areas can 
often be obtained from censuses but aure less available from 
surveys. 'Some doubt was expressed eJt^out the quality of many 
LKI censuses, and it was suggested that new census techniques 
and more ima^inaticm^ in the preparation of census schedules 
are needed? 

♦ 

Primary data collection is a responsibility of central 
stjatistical* offices, although university and other investi- 
gators should be prepaured to collect their awn data when they 
are not available or when participation in data gathering 
would be am aid to amalysis. Statistical offices need to b^ 
strengthened, especially in their capacity to amalyze data. 
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Several people noted the tendency for data gathering capalcity 
to outrun that of data airralysis with the consequence that 
existiiig data are not fully used. /Ms. Miro said that ba^ic 
demographic collection was fetter 10 years ago ii Latin Amer- 
ica than i^: is now and emphausized the need for good informa- 
tion as a basis for policy decisions. She feels that intel- 
lectual encouragement and support from donors may be more 
valuable than financial support/ in iit5>roving the situation* ^ 
She W2U3 critical of the quality^ of U.N. leadership in this 
field and argued that since l^g^-scale data collection is an 
activity and responsibility of governments, not of universi- 
ties, U.N. leadership and supjport are essentiali • ^ 

Mr. Gille said that it is time for dono'r agencies to 
review thei^r positions. • He/ thinks they" will not be able to 
continue s\:ipport for data qathering at the levels of the past 
few years. UNPPA, he saidC will h^ve to put some $20 joillioli 
into censuses in the next/ 4 yecurs, with $12 million going to 
African countrias that have never taken a census. Countries ' 
Lliat have been funding their own data collection in the past 

J re now beginning to ask for supplementcury help. He thinks 
t may soon be necessary to tuam to other means of getting 
eeded data.. He noted that the World Plan of Action calls 
for all countries to take decennial 'censuses, improve vital 
registration, and collect other demographic statistics. The , 
^lan has a research priority list that is too long to have any 
hope of coinplete funding. Selection^ will have to be made. 
In any case, UNPPA has no mandate to sv^jport bcisic research, 
although it can help to build capacity, train researchers, and 
Sissist countries to* organize their own data collection systems 

Mxr. Bell noted an apparent consensus that more detailed 
and more current information is needed and ^at it will have 
to be obtained from increauiingly sophisticated research tech- 
niques. He asked where and how decision makers can learn the 
relative costs 2Uid benefits of different techniques and 
whether the cajDacity exists for training people to design and 
ceirry out the studies that seem to.be needed. Mr. de Graft- 
Johnson mentioned that expertise in data collectionmethods is 
not widespread among African researchers and suggeslrfed the 
utility pf a permanent field staf| for central statistical 
offices capable of conducting repeated household surveys. 

Mr. Deraeny recalled his earlier remarks about the im- 
portance of demand in imprdving the cpiality of data. He • 
argued* for^ efforts to create demand for research data and 
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loted that institution-buildincf contributes toward the creation 
Df such demand, as does the development of reseaurch and ana- 
lytical capacity. Hte' suggested that the best contribution the 
social sciences and donor agencies could make might be in 
jfielping to "breed the constituency"* that demands emd uses* 
demographic and other population, data. 

^ Links to Policy 

Mr. de Graft-Johnson defined the problem of getting Re- 
search results to the attention of policy makers ^is a sedous 
oQe, and suggested that one way to approach it would be^^to ^et 
policy makers involved in the research process froiax the begin- 
ning. A difficulty is that of getting top-level people to * 
cooperate. He noted a tendency for them to sehd thir^ and 
fourth-level people to represent them at planning mee«Jigs, 
people vrtio can't or don't; transmit to them full information. 

Ms. Mir5 said that in Latin America there is good Jocial 
^research th§J: is relevant for policy, but that little orf none, 
has been used f6r policy! formulaticm. Oa the other hand, some 
technically uns^histicalted research such as that on th^ in- 
cidence of abortions has influenced policy. She recalled a 
meetii^g in Costa Rica last April in which leading government 
of facials / and social scientists paurticipated in discussions 
devoted entirely to population matters. A similar meeting, 
she said, is scheduled for- Mexico next spring. BCLA is con- 
sidering the, establishment of an international population com-' 
mittee made up of officiaULs who are responsible for population 
matters in their s.everal countries. It is hoped that the com- 
mittee could be used to initiate and institutionalize a dia- 
logue between reseeurchers and policy makers. Mr. Hahreh sug- 
gested that political 'scientists might usefully participate in 
the design emd reporting of research since they may be more 
likely than researchers of other .disciplines to know how to 
make findings interesting and comprehensible to ^licy makers. 

4. Strategy for Donor Action 

Ms. Zagorin summarized - a consensus from previous sessions: 
Training and staff development are essential for effective 
policy research. Some institution**building i^ still required; 
more research is^eeded on the relationships between poj^ula- 
t ion and devel^^Mnt; present discussions of these^ relation- 
ships are at thx too general a level; data collection is still 

■ V ■ - . ' ,• . 



in need of iBtprovement; and /finally, research mjost be linked' 
directly to policy makers via effective institutional arrange- 
ments, ^t. " " ^ 

On the question o£ whether current levels of funding for 
social sfciencef research are adequate. Dr. Bindary commented 
that there has befen extensive waste in the past and that fu- 
ture research must be te^e pars ijnonious and better directed at 
key isaues. He curgued that none of the six col\imns of the 
Chenery Diagraim* can safely be ighored. However, he enqpha- 
sized the n%ed for regional and mibro-lev6l studies, arguing 
th^t we know a good deal alree^dy about macro-level relation- 
ships. He also eurgued for the integration of research topics. 
For exaitple, studies^ of women's employment' must invdlve areas 
such as education, roles, agriculture, and industry. In re- 
sponsjB to Ms. Zagorin'g comment that the international agen- 
cies cannoi suppqrt all aire as involved In %he Chenery Diagram, 
Dr. Bindary suggested that the agencies should specialize in 
their interests and cobrdinate their efforts to make s\ire all 
are covered. 

• *« 

*' ' ^ 

The latter point was reiterated and emphasized by 
Mr* Chenery. Agencies ^must ask each other what each does best 
and coordinate their work. However, he would not argue too , • 
strongly that all research musl: be country-specific, Wfe' are 
looking for generalizatiorjs v^despite differences in countries. 
These generalizations must be qualified to make them correct 
for specific situations* International agencies are partic- 
ulaurly well placed to encourage and finance international 
cooperation for coit^eurative, studies using common research de- 
sign. Mr. Chenery also. argued that the agencies themselves 
should jdo research and should instigate research.. They cannot 
intelligently support the reseeurch of others unless they do so. 

I^. Kuroda urged research on the economic cuid social im-"^ 
pact of population change for 25 years ahead. He called also 
.for crSss-culttural micfp-studiefi on fertility behavior, re- 
^^earch on optimal national population levels, and. study of the 
Social and economic consequenceis of stationary population 
policy. V * . 

Mr. Mertens out\iried four areas in which he urged empha- 
sis by the international agencies: * ' - 



*Mr. Chenery's diuigram of the "research svipport system" 
is reproduced on p. 126. . ^ ^ 
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\ (1) cG*lection of basic data, particularly data which 

ccin be analyzed quickly and which create institutional 
interest in research; ' ^ 

(2) studies of consequences of population growth in an 
attempt to "de-ideologize" the problem of population 
growth; 

(3) research on the natulre of social policies that can 
affect ^fertility in significant ways; and 

' (4) research designed to improve family planning pro- 
grams, noting"^ that even North Vietnam and Cuba need 
family planning progralns along with their develop- 
ment policies. ^- ^ 

^ Mr, Wahren asserted that there is sufficient consensus on 
the consequences of high fertility rates; higher priority 
should be given to study of tlie det.erminants of fertility. He 
urged preparation of a summary statement on what is known and 
not known on the relationships to fertility of such factors>^s 
health and education. Mr. Sinding note^ that the Smithsonian 
report on "The Policy Relevance of Recent Social R^esearch on 
Fertility"* is a'review of t-he litera'ture on ? the socio- 
economic determinants of fertil^ity. While the studies re- 
viewed by the report show significant negative association 
between fertil}.ty and such factors as female education and 
employment there are no research results on which to base de-^ 
cisions as to the most cost-effective strategies of fertility 
control in given countries ^r regions. 

» 

Mr. Bell sought tp!!,move toward ^ significant judgement 
from the discussion period. ..He perceived an agreement that 
evolving agency .programs of research support should emphasize 
research in local settings in developing countries^ — to improve 
our understanding of the connections between population change 
and other sociai and economiq' change. International agencies* 
have a role in developing networks of reaearchers, but they 
must recognize that local competence is necessary before in- 
ternational linkages afe effective. However, there is no, 
general blueprint for action. Each country must be Approached 
•on an individual basis with sensitivity to its local needs. 



♦Interdisciplinary Communications Program. Occasional 
Monogr^ajih Series, No. 2, September, 1974. 
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While first priority must gd to bujLlding research capacity in 
the countries vhere pqpulation problems are most pressing, the 
agencies should encourage continued attention to these prob- 
lems by established research resources ip Europe and the 
United States. 

Mr. Demeny supported Mr. Bell's summary. The Population 
Council is in the process of completing its survey of institu- 
tionafl capacities for research in developing countries, which 
shows the ne^ for building additional capacity. Mr. Demeny ^ 
reiterated, however, the importance of establishing local 
demand for the products of research if research capacity is 
to grow. There is little' such demand in many developing coun- 
tries. Furthermore, research on the consequences of popula- 
tion change must be at the national level in order to attract 
the interest of national leaders. The -fatal flaw of many UN 
documents is their global view, permitting policy makers to 
assume that population problems are the concern of nations 
other than their own.)*^Mr* Demeny suggested the preparation of 
national population^^and. development status repotts every few 
years Sand efforts along the lines of the U.S. Colhmission on 
Population- and the American Future. 

Mr. Mathieson noted that thef UK Overseas Development 
Ministry is about to finance establishment of a center for 
overseas population studies based in Londo;i under the direc- 
torship of William Brass aa a research and training l^se for 
its overseas aqtivities.^ He agreed with thg general consensus 
of the discussion, however, thab future support for social , 
science research on population should be concentrated (but not 
exclusively) in the developing countrijes themselves. . , ^ 

5. Possibilities for Donor Collaboration 

Opening remarks by Ms. Mirb highlighted the benefits of 
donor coordination and cooperation in populatibn work! despite 
difference^ among agencies in their goals and program strate- 
gies ,Joint funding of projects can encourage questioning of ^ 
firmly held, views on the part of individual donors and provide 
balance in the expertise applied to the analysis of program 
proposals and p^rf.brmance. On the other hand, joint funding 
can alsd result in delays in decision making or modification 
of a project idea into a "compromise proposal" which reflects ^ 
a collection of donor views or overly elaborate and repeti- * . 
tioua reporting ^requirements J 
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Ms. ^r6 asserted that the illustrative -proposals for 
joint fundi^^g submitted to the conference* deserve further 
stu<^ and comparative assessment. She suggested that signif- 
icant opportunities^ for research and program experimentation 
on population variables can be carried oxit in conjunction with 
ongoing projects in other ^development fields such as experi- 
ments in agricultural innovations; and that much analysis 
remains to be ^ne of existing, census data, as for ex&n^le 
Brazilian data on cl3S.ldren ever born to families, on which s 
there is economic and social d^ta. Ms. Mir6 urged interna-* 
tional agencies to avoid establishing^ neV institutions but,€b 
concentrate on strengthening existing institutions. Dcmors \ 
were reminded to continue sustaining support to ongoing pro- 
grzuns that are functioiTing well. , • v 



Additional proposals beyond those included ixi background 
papers for the meet^g include&: (1) systematic training of 
development planners^n population phenomena of, relevance to 
their v;ork and training of demographers in techniques of 
planning; (2) support of national population commissions; • 
(3) suppo]^t of the international Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population as a link betwe*en researchers and policy 
makers; cmd (4) research award competitions at the national 
level in addition to or in place of worldwide conpetitions. 

♦ 'Mr.. Lux en5>hasized the |||^6d to provide a vsoriety of in- • 
centives for • developing-couxltry scholars to undertake research 
on their own problems. iSiese may ra^jge from the provision of 
library resources to international recognition through . oppor- 
tunities to publish results of micro-studies of local sityia- 
tions in international journals.* 

"fhe extensive discussion of research rieetds and strategies 
indicated that an informal coordinating mech^hidm for activi- 
ties of international agencies could be useful. Mr* Kieffer . 
and others^alled for consultation and division' of labor among 



♦Research Additions to *the Wo35:ld Fertility Survey (WPS) , 
(Ronald Freedman) ; "Action to Improve Vital Registration and 
Vit^l Statistics in DevelopdLng Countries — •^the International 
Institute for' Vital Registratiorf and Statistics (IIVRS) " 
(Forrest Linder) ; "Stimulating Demand for Family Planning: A 
Proposal" (Robert ^J. Muscat); "Wprld Community studies on 9f^r^ 
ulation cind Related Matters" (Moni Nag); "Technical Info;cAia-' 
tioh Services" (Uhiversity of North. Carolina) .' 
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international agencies that could lea^ to more efficient pro- 
gram support. He called for a, continuing over^i^ art* in^ 
formation dissemination system to. poiQt out 'critical gapsj ' 
stimulate workshops, and "fill in" the Chenery Diagram for 
individual countries as a means of setting priorities . 
Dr. Brown urged^he dnternational agencies to dev^.se a con- 
ceptual* framaworic in which to judge proposals pu€ before them 
for fiiiding. ♦ . ' < . i 

A, 

Mr. Chenery called for an efforjr to broaden population 
research, focussing on thffi concern a^^^g^licy lAakers, merging., 
for example, the thinking of planners in educatioi) and health 
with that ,of specialists in demography. He urged that suc- 
cess ful policy experiences be^identified and analyzed in the 
hope that th^ may b)e replica^Sd elsewhere. Mr. -Chenery re- 
minded the conference that mokt knowledge in the social 
sciences is derived from "happenings , " hot from social ex- 
periments. ^ " ' ' , ^ 

6.. Next Steps . . 

Mr. Bail led off by indicating how the subjec^ discAissed 
at the meeting loo^ to the Ford Foundation. From this cind 
other meetings it seems cle^ Chat many policy makers are , 
increasingly eager t6 jc^e^ve advice, from social scientists, 
particularly ff actions prescr^fed are framed' in general de- 
velopmental terms. Tjius a steady increase ih l^he -felt ne^d 
for research can b§ anticipated. This does not dispute, how^ 
ever, the need to encourage demand for research on the part, of 
policy makers. All dn all,, much iViure spending will be lieeded 
on research on population and development and on commtinicating 
the" results. Much of the support for such activities will 
have to come' from, local 30urces, but there is an impbr^^nt 
role fdr international* donor agencies to play. Impressive 
cases were made for' research on the causes and on consequences, 
of population growth and for syntheses of these. The same cain 
be said for research, on family planning and for the need for 
satisfying data requirqraents . Disc^Mions on settlpg^ prior- ^ 
ities must be carried out on a lowe^r^^<lpyel of gene^|flity than 
was possible at this meeting. Xt*Ts ex^^emel^ important to 
continue to'prov.ide help to build research capacity and to 
make sure that such capacity will be relevant to the needs of 
policy makers. These conclusions aure perhaps not sttotli^g, 
but form a usefully solid underpinning for/actioA. * Wb^itf will 
the Ford Foundation do about ail this? .1 ' i 

«» . ■ . ■ 
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* The Fotd! ^Foundation expects^ 1;o continue to give emphasis 

to the X population areas juslj described, tTvo * other special 
areas vfithin the broader popula\:iOn field that Ford has sup- 
ported hfeavily are biomedical f esejalrch and work on making ^ 
family .p^'anping programs more effective — managerial aspects, 
evaluation, innovative activities. In looking ahekd, the Ford. 
^ • Foundation faces reduced budgets and indeed a possibility of 
major reductions, although the .Trustees have not yet said the , 
last word. What , can safely be said is that th^ FordrPounda- 
tion expects to cut'^its support for ,the popuiatioit/i^fcial 
science field -less than other fields^ The Fotmdatioi^ould 
prefer not to'liave budget cuts in this field at all^- but some 
. downscaling is inevitable. This, hpwever, still adds up to a 
high priority enphasis on pdpulatiott/sxDcial science. 

(The follow-up to the .work 'pf this .meeting is a compli- 
,cated subject. Those planning the meeting did' not prepare in ' 
' advance for this task. But it vould seem that a technical 

group ought to be formed to'^assure continuity of consultation, 
copnunicatio/i, and monitoring. Such^a group could cpmmission 
"state of the art" papers, 'deciding on the scholars whp could 
be approached to prepare such papers and determining who 
shou^LcEpay for them. It could take a look a<t what should be / 
done to finanjgje the \:6stly data-gathering operations and other 
" projects that are too large -for^a single agency and might need 
*5oint ^financing. ^It could keep an ^ye on institutignaL capac- 
*ity and development. Mr. Bell tookliote of the prqblems iii 
• ^ setting m£tcl>inery for follow-up but suggested|^i^ther examina- 
tion ofVhis idea. ^ ' ^ ■ i 
.^..'^ . ^ ^ ' . • ' . * . 
Mr. Kieffer declat'ed that despite reduced budgets, AID 
will try to put more in this area . However the picture ^n 
Congressional support is cloudy; it is hard to he specific. 
Mr* Kieffer' detected at this meeting mpre urgent need for a 
resecurch effort than he had^exp^cted. AID is interested pri- 
marily in a "question-centered" approach rather than research 
as such. AID mustr be interested in practicalities which means 
'relatively short-term payoffs. me in^ortant AID ir>terest is 
rapid dissemination of reisearch results* This works well in 
the biomedical arfea via the George Washington University Pop- 
ulation Information Program; it should work in the social 
sciences as well. AID would be 'prepared to contribute part 
of the cost of such a project. . 

* On behalf of IBRD, Mr. King seconded the idea of follow- 
up on the meeting. He questioned the need^for creating a new 
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mechanisjfn, however, favoring smaller ad hoc. groups ffyai might 
gather |rom time to time^ Hhe joint financing of Scarlett ' 
Epsteix^^s^ villaqpe studies by the Baiik, by Peculation Councils 
and toDM is an example of pahk cojJlaborat ion with others.^' The 
need. for such collaboration is not so much to sfecure mor'e 
funds-btit because this is a high-risk area and^^e iBank valups 
the concurring judgment of otherii. Tfie Bank also'^oLlaborates 
with AID on various matters. It considers data-gathering 
important, but t:he money needs are too large for IBRD's modest 
research budget. However,.^ the Bank is ^now collaborating on 
a data-collection project with the Brazilian government. 
Mr. King feels that work with planners ^anc^.policy jnakers is 
important and that ^he Bank has ^onie**special entree to such 
people.. More priority should be giyeii to micro-level work, >^ ^ 
notably on the determinants of fertility. A research com- ' 
ponent. is ^built into , Bank- financed family^ planning programs — 
a great problem here 1$ l;he very long Ifead time bef9re "results^ 
become available. 




Mr. Davidson Acted that the Rockefeller Pottndation' s in- 
terest in population is invariably placed in the broad con- 
text of studies involving man in his environment and involve - 
a variety of social sciences> The Fotmdation beljLevee that 
slow and patient work to develop institutions and supporting.^ 
fundamental research yields, high dividends in the longer run. 
The Philippines example demonstrates this. (This was a ref- 
erence to Mr. Sicat's complimentary comments on Rockefeller's 
labors that started twenty, years ago in economics in the 
Philippines, that, Sicat said^ is now paying off nicely.) \ 
Rockefeller's long-term strategy is not just to facilitate ^ 
financing, but also to' foster cooperajfiye relationships, staff 
exchSnges with developed institutions, etc* All this takes 
much longer time than. most people realize. Mt. Da\'idson ex- 
pressed interest in coordinating such work with more narrowly 
policy-oriented endeavors. He doubted the usefulness of a 
formal consortium^ though he expressed apprbval p£^ an in- 
.formal technical group to follow up. , * 

,Dr. Brown stated that the meeting was ^very useful for 
IDRC; it will help to better focus IDRC's work in fields in 
which J.t .has been quite active in recent years. Institutional 
development and the ^fostering of loca^L research capacity is of 
great interest to IDRC and it intends to do, more than it has 
done in the past in this area. IDRC hcM3 been active in help- 
ing data-gathering efforts, especial!]/" in Africa; perhaps it 
wil^ give less emphasis to this in the futuj?;^. Dr. Brown 
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feels that a follow-up should be informail ^ut iJfentinuous. 
Occasional ad hoc meetings are not enoUgk. A^minima^l struc- 
ture is needed but must go beyond jiist exchanging iiilormation 
and, must actively foster program-monitoring. ^Dr. Bro^ sec- 
ofided the idea of coranissionin^ papers on the state of exist- 
ing:, knowledge emd on related subjects. II»C would find it 
useful to have a mechanism that could systematically examine 
institutional development problenus^ the proper mix and bal- 
ance of research support, and the appi^opriate methods of 
funding;; " * ^ 

0 Mr. Mathieson reported that in the aftermath of the 
Bucharest Conference the bCM was undertaking a cos^rehensive 
review of its policies and programmes of development assis- 
tance in the population^ field. This might throw light on the 
questions which should have priority treatment for illumina- 
tion through furjbher research.^ As to fdl low-up jilkMr. Mathieson 
urged collaboration and discussions conducted among profes- 
sionals # focused on sp^ific subjects. OOH is prepared to 
participate in such arrangements. 

Mr. Wahren noted that one message derived from Bucharest 
is the need to channel mor^ of SIDA program support thrbugh 
multilateral and international, non-governmental organizations 
Hbwever, if requested by the countries , SICA is fully prepared 
to maintain an important bilateral cc^qponent in their popula- . 
tion progr^. , * 

^ SICA will! probably have substantial fu^ds for research 
and is interested in "listening and learning** from i^s partici- 
pation in follow-up activities. 

Mr.,6ille stated that UNFPA's vievfs are adequately sum- j 
marized in the backgzfound paper prepared for the meeting.* 
UNFPA is revising the post-Bucharest situation, but Mr. Gille^ 
express^ed confidence that UNFPA will reniain interested in- en- 
couraging sobial* science research imd' capacity as well as in 
training. Most of UNFPA efforts will be concentrated in 
countxry programs. It may also support regional arrangements 
to better serve coimtry-leVel research. Mr. Gille welcomed 
the idea of a fbllo^-up mechanism tp^give continuous atten- . 
tion^ to social science research qtiestions. UNFPA wishes to 
discuss with other donors projects to which it alone cannot 
provide adequate support. ^ . v 
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Mr* Demeny said the Population Council is active in fos- 
tering social science research outside. the Council, either di- 
rectly through research .grants or indirectly^ through institu- 
tional develQpment? and graduate^ fellowships. He elaborated 
•briefly on the Council's program in these matters making the 
point that its effectiveness is based not on^y on the size bf 
its grants but , equally on the professional services witii^, which 
grants are combined, particularly in -the institutional develop- 
ment field. Mr. Demeny expressed the hope that the Council 
will have sufficient funds from the donor commiinity to continue 
to be active in similar endeavors. Mr. Demeny went on to 
stress, however, that ^the Council's primary strength and poten- 
tial are in i/ts in-house capacity to carry out policy-oriented 
research, disseminate research results, and render professional 
services leading to the formulation of better populatioTi poli- 
cies in the developing world. There is a prying need in this^ 
field ^for an organization that has adequate professional- 
scientific resources to perform the roles of independent ana- 
lyst, monitor, and critic vis -^-v is expanding international and 
national activities and tha't can carry out policy-oriented re- 
search to chart new directions. The Council has always been 
active in such a role — not adequately performed either by the ' 
donors/action agencies or by university research organizations, 
and its future may exclusively reside in those functions. The 
Council would be responsive to, requests from the donor group 
that fall within this area of interes.t. Mr. Demeny expressed 
hope that if a consultative group were formed it would'deal 
imaginatively with the tasks ahead, more so than was possible' 
at this meeting. As an illustration of the kind of proposals 
that should have been discussed but were not, he single^ out 
the one contained in the Muscat paper* and suggested that the 
consultative group could give early attention to that proposal. 

Mr. Bell noted" a general consensus that social science^re- 
search^ in population and development is an Important subject of 
continuing concern, and that there is a need*- to have techni- 
cally qualified people from interested agencies meet; periodic 
cally to monitor the.f4.eld and advise their own agencies. h1 
asked that Mr. Hatkavy gather names of interested participants 
and "set a date for the first meeting. % 

Mi^Chenery seconded Mr. Bell ' s proposal. -He suggested 
that the* advisability of establishing the informal group on a 
more permanent basis would be determined as it gets on with its 
work- * . 



*See pp. 313-324. / 
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